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CABLYIjE’S 

LIFE IN LONDON. 


CIIArTER XVII. 

.\.D. 1810-50. .KT. 5I-.55. 

'roui* in Ireland — -The Irish prohlom — Impressions in the West, — 
Owecdorc — Address at Dorvy — llotnrn to Scotland-— The Highlands 
- -A shooting paradise Uetlections on it — Ta'liertv — Radicalism — 
Impalionce with cant — Arlicdo on the Kigger question— ‘ Latter- 
day I’amphlcts.’ 

Caulyle’s purpose of writing; a book on Ireland was 
not to be fullilled. Ito Avent thither. lie ti*avelled 
tlirtnigh tlie f^iir provinces. After Ins return Ik* 
jotted down a linrried account of liis experiences; 
but tliat was all the contribution Avhich he was able 
to make for the solution of a problem wliich^ he 
found at once too easy and too ho])eloss. Ireland 
is an cnclianted country. There is a land ready, 
as any land ever ivas, to ansAver to cultivation. 
There is a people ready to culth^ale it, to thrive, and 
cover tbe surface of it Avitli happy, ])ros])erous homes, 
if ruled, like other nations, by methods Avliich suit 
their temperament. If the Anglo-Saxons had set about 
govei'ning Ireland with the singleness of aim with 
IV. B 
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wliicli they govern India or build tlieir own railways, 
a few seasons at any time would have seen the end 
of its misery and discontent. But the Anglo-Saxons 
have never apjn’oaclicd Ireland in any sucli spirit. 
Tliey have had the welfare of Ireland on their lips. 
In their hearts tliey have thought only of England’s 
welfare, or of what in some narrow prejudice they 
deemed to be such, of England’s religious interests, 
commercial intei'ests, political interests. So it was 
when Henry II. set up Popery there. So it was 
when l^dizabeth set up the Protestant Eslablish- 
ment there. So it is now when tlie leaders of the 
English Liberals again destroy that Establishment to 
secure the Lish votes to their party in Parliament. 
The (uirse which has made that wretclied island the 
world’s by-word is not in Ireland in itself, but in the 
inability of its compierors to recognise that, if they 
take away a nation’s liberty, they may not use it as 
the plaything of their own selfishness or their own fao 
tions. For sc.‘ven hundred years tliey liave followed on 
the same lines ; the jirineiple the same, however o])po- 
sitc the action. As it was in the days of Stroufrbow, 
so it is to-day ; and ‘ healing ineasui-es,’ ushered in no 
matter with what pomp of eloquence or parade of 
justice, remain, and will i^emain, a mockery. Carlyle 
soon saw how it was. To write on Ireland, as if 
a remedy could be found there, while tlie poison- 
ous fountai]! still flowed at Westminster unjiuiTfied, 
would be labour vain as sjiinning ropes of moon- 
shine. He noted down what he had seen, and 
then dismissed the unhappy subject from his mind ; 
giving his manusci’ipt to a friend as something of 
which he desired to hear no more for ever. It wa» 
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published after his death, and the briefest siiminary 
of what to liirnself had no value is all tliat need 
concern us here. lie left London on the oOtli of June 
in a Dublin steamboat. He could sleep sound at sea, 
and therefore preferred ‘loni^ sea’ to land when the 
clioice Avas offered him. Itunning past tlie Isle of 
Wiglit, he saAv in the distance Sterling’s house at 
Ventnor ; he saw Plymouth, Falmouth, tlie Land’s 
End. Tlien, crossing St. Deorge’s Channel, he came 
on the Irisli coast at Wexford, where the chief scenes 
of the Ivcbellion of 1708 stand clear against the sky. 

I thought (he writes) of the battle of Vinegar Hill, but 
iioi with interest ; with sorrow, rather, and contempt ; one 
ni the. ten times ten thousand futile, fruitless battles this 
brawling, unreasonable people has fought; the saddest of 
distinctions to them among peoples. 

At Dublin he met Gavan Duffy again ; stayed 
several days ; saAv various notabilities — Petrie, the 
antiquarian, among others, Avhosc high merit he at 
once recognised ; declined an invitation from the 
Viceroy, and on the 8th (a Sunday), Dublin and the 
neighbourhood being done with, he started for the 
south. Kildare was his first stage. 

Kildare, as I entered it, looked Worse and worse — one of 
the Avretchedest wild villages I ever saw, and full of ragged 
beggars : exotic, altogether like a village in Dahomey, 
man and church both. Knots of worshipping people hung 
about the streets, and everywhere round them hovered a 
harpy swarm of clamorous mendicants — men, women, chil- 
dren ; a village winged, as if a flight of harpies had 
alighted on it. Here for the first time was Irish beggary 
itself. 

In the railway ‘ a big blockhead sate with liis 

It 2 
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dirty feet on seat opposite, not stirring them for 
Carlyle, wlio wanted to sit there.’ ‘ One thing we’re 
all agreed on,’ said lie. ‘ We’re very ill governed — 
Whig, Tory, Radical, Repealer, all admit we’re very 
ill governed.’ Carlyle thought to himself, ‘ Yes, 
indeed. Yon govern yourself. He that would govern 
you well would probably surprise you much, my 
friend, laying a hearty horsewhip on that back of 
yours.’ 

Giving to the magic com])anionship of Mr. Duffy, 
he met and talked freely with pi*iests and patriots. 
Lord Monteagle’s introductions secured him attention 
from the Anglo-Irish gentry, lie was entertained 
at the Castle at Tiismore, saw Waterford, Youghal, 
Castlemartyr, and then Cork, where he encountered 
‘one of the two sons of Adam who, six I eon years 
bcfoi’e, had encouraged Fraser, the bookseller, to 
go on with “Teufelsdrbckh,”’ a priest, a Father 
O’Shea, to whom for this at least lie was grateful. 

Xillariiey was the next stage ; beauty and scpialor 
there, as everywliere, sadly linked to one another. 

Near Killarney he stayed with Sir and his 

interesting wife; good people, but strong u])holders 
of the Anglo-Irish Church, which, however gi*cat its 
merits otherwise, had made little of missionary work 
among the Catholic Celts. He wished well to all 
English institutions in Ireland, but he had a fixed 
conviction that the Anglo-Catholic Church at least, 
both there and everywhere, was unequal to its work, 
lie went with his friends to the ‘ service,’ Avhicli was 
‘ decently performed.’ 

I felt (he says) how English Protestants, or the sons 
of such, might with zealous affection like to assemble here 
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once a week and remind tliomsclves of English purities and 
decencies and Gospel ordinances, in the midst of a black, 
howling Jkibel of superstitious savagery, like Itebrcws sit- 
ting by the streams of Eabylon. Eut I felt more clearly 
than ever how impossible it was that an extraneous son of 
Adam, first seized by the terrible conviction that lie had a 
soul to be saved or damned, that he must read the riddle of 
this universe or go to perdition everlasting, could for a 
monnmt think of taking this respectable ‘performance’ as 
the solution of the mystery for him. Oh heavens! never 
in this world I Weep by tlie stream of Babel, decent, clean 
Knglish Irish ; wc^ep, for there is cause, till you can do 
something better than weep; but exjiect no Babylonian or 
;in\ other mortal to concern himself with that atlair of 
' ‘ ars. ... No sadder truth presses itself upon me than the 
j'- I'ssity therij will soon be, and the call tliere everywhere 
a ady is, to (piit these old rubrics and give up these empty 
p^ rformaiices altogether. All religions that I fell in with in 
Ireland seemed to me too irreligious; really, in sad truth, 
doing mischi(d’ to the peojile instead of good. 

Limerick, Clare, Lough Derg on the Sliannou, 
Galway, Castlebar, Westport — tliese were tlie suc- 
cessive points of the journey. At Westport was a 
workhouse and ‘ human swinery at its acme ; ’ 30,0 00 
paupers out of a ]) 0 ])ulation of GO, 000 ; ‘ an abomina- 
tion of desolation.’ Idicnce, througli the dri‘ariest 
parts of Mayo, he drove on to Ballina, where he 
found Eorster, of llawdoii, waiting for him — W. E. 
Eoi-ster, then young and earnest, and eager to master 
in Carlyle’s company the enigma which he took in 
hand as Chief Secretary three years ago (1881, &c.), 
with what vsiiccess tlie world by this time knows. 
Carlyle, at least, is not responsible for the failure, 
(•ertain as mathematics, of the Irish Land Act. 
Eorster perhaps discovered at tlie time that he 
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would find little to suit him in Carlyle’s views of the 
matter. They soon ])arted. Carlyle liastened on 
to Donegal to see a rcmarkalde experiment which 
was then being attempted there. Lord George Hill 
Avas endeavouring to show at Gwccdore that, Avith 
proper resources of intellect, energy, and money 
Avisely GX])ended, a section of Ireland could be lifted 
out of its misery even under the existing conditions 
of English administration. 

Ilis distinct conclusion Avas that this too, like 
all else of tlie kind, Avas building a hou.se out of sand. 
He Avxmt to GAveedore ; he stayed Avith Lord George ; 
he saAv all that lie Avas doing or trying to do, and he 
])erceive(l, Avith a clearness Avhich the ev(*nt has justi- 
lied, that the ])ersuasive charitabl(.‘ method of raising 
lost men out of the dirt and leading them of their 
OAvn accord into the Avays that they .should go, Ava.s, 
ill Ireland at least, doomed lo fail from the beginning. 

I lijid to rc[)eat oft on to Lord Goorge (he .say.s), to which 
he could not refu.se (‘sseutiid consent, his is tlu; largest 
attempt at beuevolencti and beuericence on (he modern 
system (the emancipation, all for liberty, aliolition of ca})ital 
piinisbment, roast goose at ('hristmas sy.st«un) (;ver seen by 
me or like to be seen. Alas ! how can it ])ros()er, (except to 
the soul of tlie noble man himself wlio earnestly tries it and 
works at it, making hims(df a slave to it llu'se seventeen 
year.s ? 

It Avonld be interesting to compare Carlyle’s tour, 
or any modern tour, in Ireland, with Ai tbiir Young’s, 
something over a hundred years ago — before Grattan’s 
constitution, tlie Volunteers, the glorious liberties of 
1782, Catholic emamupation, and the rest that has 
followed. Carlyle found but one Lord George Hill 
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hopelessly struggling with impossibilities ; Arthur 
Young found not one, but Tiiany peers and gentle- 
men working eflectively in the faee of Englisli 
discouragement: draining, planting, building, making 
large districts, now all ‘ gone back to bog ’ again, 
Jiabitable by liuinan beings, and successfully accom- 
plishing at least a part of the work wliich tliey were 
set to do. All that is not waste and wilderness in 
Ireland is really the work of these poor men. 

From Gweedore to Derry was an easy jouniey. 
There his travels were to end ; he was to iind a 
sUiainei’ whieli would take him to Scotland. Five 
A'. ( ‘ks liad passed since he landed. On August 0 

met at breakfast a com])any of Derry citizens, 
e ) had come to liear the impression which these 
weeks had left upon him. 

I^jiiphaiic talk to them, far too emphatic : human nerves 
being worn out with exas])eration. Remedy for Ireland? To 
cease generally from following the Devil ! Yo other remedy 
tliat I know of. One gemwal life element of humlnig these 
two centuries. And now it has fallen hanki'dpt. This uni- 
verse, my worthy brothers, has its laws, terrible as death and 
judgment if we ‘ cant ’ ourselves away from following them. 
Ijand tenure? \Vhat is a landlord at this moment in any 
country if Ehadamanthus looked at him ? Ydiat is an 
Archbishop? Alas! what is a Queen? What is a British 
specimen of tlui genus homo in these generations ? A 
bundle of hearsays and authentic appetites — a canaille 
whom the god : are about to chastise and to extinguish if 
he cannot alter himself, Ac. 

Derry aristocnits behaved very well under all this. Not 
a, pleasant breakfast ; but, oh ! it i^ the last. 

This was Monday, August G. On the 7th, Carlyle 
was ill Ills own land again, having left the ‘ huge 
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suppuration ’ to sujipurate more and more till it 
burst, lie feelin<»’ that aiiy true speech upon it would 
be like s])eakini>’ to the deaf winds. On reaching 
Scotsbrig, he exclaimed : 

Thiiiik Heaven for the sight of real human industry^ 
with human fruits from it, once more. ’.Phe sight of fenced 
fields, weeded crops, and human creatures with whole clothes 
on their back — it was as if one had got into spring water out 
of dungliill pnd(ll(\s. 

llis wife liad meanwhile gone to Scotland on 
her own acc'oimt. She had spent three singularly 
interesting days at Haddington (wJiic.h she has herself 
described ^), wliere she wandered like a returned spirit 
about the lionie of her childhood. She had gone 
thence to her relations at Auchtertool, in Hif(', and 
was there staying when her husband was at Gweedore. 
A characteristic letter of hers s\irvives, written thence, 
which must have been omitted by accident in Carlyle’s 
collection. Tt was to her brother-in-law John, and is 
in her liveliest style. John’s translation of Dante’s 
‘ Inferno ’ was just out, and tlie family were busy 
reading it and talking aliout it. 

To John Carlyh'. 

Auclitortool Manse ; July 27, 1840. 

We had ])(jen talking about you, and had sunk silent. 
Suddenly my uncle turned his head to mo and said, shaking 
it gravely, ‘ He has made an awesome plooster o’ that place.’ 
‘ Who ? wliat place, uncle ?’ ‘ Whew ! the place ye’ll maybe 
gang to if ye dinna tak’ care.’ I really believe he considers 
all those circles of your invention. 

Walter ^ performed the marriage service over a couple of 

‘ Ijettors and MomoriaL^j vol. ii. p. 08. 

” A cousin just ordained. 
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colliers the day after 1 came. 1 happened to be in his study 
when they came in, and asked leave to remain. The man 
was a good-looking man enough, dreadfully agitated, partly 
with the business he was come on, partly with drink. lie had 
evidently taken a glass too much to keep his heart up. The 
girl had one very large inflamed eye arid one little onc‘, which 
looked yierfectly composed, while the large eye stared wildly 
and had a tear in it. Walter married them very w ell indeed ; 
and his affecting words, together with the bridegroom’s pale, 
(‘xciti'd face, and the bride’s ugliness, and the poverty, yienury, 
and want imprinted on the whole business, and above all 
fellow-feeling with the poor wretches then rushing on their 
fale — all t hat so overcame me that T fell crying as despe- 
at ‘ly as if I had been getting married to the colliei' myself, 

; ‘ I, when the ci‘remony was over, extended my hand to the 
» fortunates, and actually (in such an enthusiasm of pity 
' . ' I find mysidf) I presented the new husband with a sniilf- 
b> : wdiich 1 happened to have in my hand, being just about 
pn.'senting it to Walter when the creatures came in. This 
une.xpi'cted JIviiimelseQidiUifj finished turning the man's 
head; he wrung my hand over and over, h‘aving his mark 
for soinii hours after, and ended his grateful speeches wdth 
‘Oh, JNliss ! Oh, Liddy ! may ye hae mair comfort and 
pleasure in your life than ever you have had yid. ! ’ which 
might easily be. 

Carlyle stayed quiet at Scotsbrig, meditating on 
tlie break-dowii of the proposed Irisli book, and 
uncertain what he slionld turn to instead. Ife liad 
]:)r()niised to join the Ashburtoiis in tlu^ course of 
the autumn at a llighhiiid sliootiiig-box. Si looting 
parties were out of liis line altogether, but perhaps he 
did not object to seeing for once what such a tiling 
was like. IScotsbrig, too, wag. not agreeing with him. 

Ijast night (he says in a letter thence) I aw'oke at three, 
and made nothing more of it, owdng to cocks and other 
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blessed fellow-inhabitants of this planet, not all of whom 
4ire friendly to me, I perceive. In fact, this planet was not 
wdiolly made for me, but for me and others, including cocks, 
unclean things many, and even the Devil ; that is the real 
secret of it. Alas ! a human creature with these particu- 
larities in mere sleep, not to speak of any others, is he not 
a creature to bo ])rayed for? 

He remained there till the end of August, and 
tlien stalled on his ex})edition. Glen Triiim, to 
wliich lie was hound, was in the far North, in Mae- 
pherson of Cliinie's country. Tlie railroad was yet 
unfinished, and the journey — long and tedious — had 
to he transacted hy c-oaeli. lie was going against 
the grain. Perliaps his wife thought that he would 
liave done more wisely to decline. He sto])j)ed on 
the way at Auchtertool to see her; ‘bad,’ be says, 
‘ a miserable enough hugger-imigger t ime ; my own 
blame — none otlua-s so much;’ ‘saw that always.’ 
Certainly, as the event proved, he would liave been 
better off out of tbe way of the ‘ gunner bodies.’ If 
he was miserable in b’i((‘, lie Avas far from bapjiy with 
his grand friends in Glen ^J’ruim. 


7b June Welsh. Carhjle. 

( Jh‘11 Tniim: SepUMuln'r ' 2 , ISIO. 

AVhiit can I do but write to you, even if 1 wen* not liound 
by the law of tli(3 wayfarer? It is iny course wlu'iK^ver I 
am out of sorts or in low spirits among stningers ; em- 
phatically my case just now in this closet of a house, among 
rains and highland mosses, with a mn-vous system idl 
‘ dadded about’ by coach travel, rail travel, multiplied 
confusion, and finally by an almost totally slee])lcss night. 
Hap])ily, this closet is my own for the time being. Here is 
paper. l[er«3 are pens. 1 will tell my woes to poor Goody. 
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Well do I know that, in spite of prepossessions, slie will 
have some pity of me. . . . 

You may fancy what the route was. . . . The fat old 
landlord at Dunkeld, grown grey and much broader, was the 
only known living creature.^ A still, olive-coloured mist 
Iiung over all the country. Kinnaird and the old house 
which was my sleeping-place when I used to write to yon 
were greyly discernible across the river amid their trees. I 
thought of the waterhen you have heard me mention, of 
the pony I used to ride, of the whole world that then lived, 
dead now mostly, fallen silent for evermore, even as the 
poor Ihillers are, and as we shall shortly be. Such reflections, 
when they do not, issue pusillanimonsly, are ns good as the 
.vi. ht of JMiehael Angelo's ‘ Last Judgment,' and deserve 
• eir place from time to time. 

The jounioy to Inveniossshin; is detriilcd with 
oupioiis niinutciiess. ilis eye always caught small 
details when they liad nioauiiig iu them. The 
(toacli (li'()j)|)cd him linally at tho roa(lsi(l(\ in sight 
of Glen Tiaiiin — ^ the house, a rather iVxdisli-looking, 
tnrreltotl, dimiiuitivo, pretentions, grey granite sort 
of a [)lace, half a mile oil*;’ the country an undulated 
T)lain — a very bi’oad valley with no iiigli hill but one 
nearby, ‘ bare for the rest, and by no means a fTarden 
of Eden in any res])ect.’ lie continni's: — 

The gillie that w'as to wait for us was by no means 
waiting. Tie ‘mistook the time.’ Nothing but solitary, 
bare moor was waiting. I took tli(‘ next cottage, left my 
goods there, walked ; found nobody, as usual. Jn brief, oli, 
froody, Groody ! it wxas four o’clock b(*foi-e f actually found 
landlord ; four and a half landlady ; T walking all the while, 
with no refection but cigars: iive before 1 could get bold 
of my luggage, and eight, after vain attempts at sleep 

* Ivomoinheml from the time whon he had hceii Iho Ihillers’ tutor, 
twenty-seven years belbre. 
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amidst noises as of a sacked city, before any nourishment, 
for which iiidt'ed I had no appetite at all, was ministered to 
me. From tlnj hospitalities of the great world, even when 
kindly affected to us, good Lord deliver hooz ! . . . 

In fact, when I think of the Grange, and Ikith House,, 
and Addiscomhe, and consider this wretched establishment, 
and 500/. for two months of it, I am lost in amazement. 
The house is not actually much beyond Craigenputtock 
— say two Craigimputtocks ill contrived and ill managed. 
Nor is the prospect in a higlun* ratio; and for society, really 
Corson,^ except that he was not called Lord, and had 
occasionally ‘his forehead, all elevated into inequalities,’ 
Corson, I say, was intrinsically equal to the averages of 
‘gunner bodies.’ Oh, Jeannie dear, when I think of our 
poverty even at the present, and see this V'ealth, which do 
you imagine I prefer? The two Lords we Iiave here are a 

fat ■, a sensual, proud-looking J!ian, of whom or his 

genesis or environment 1 know nothing, and then a sjnall, 

leanish , neither of whom is worth a doit to me. Their 

waves are polite, elegant-looking w’omen, but hardly beyond 

the range ; not a better, though a haughtier. Toor J^ord 

Ashburton looks rustic and healthy, but seems more absent 
and oblivious than ever. A few reasonable words W’ith me 
seem as if suddenly to awaken him to surprised reMnem- 
brance. Young Lord N. you know. .Merchant IL, really 
one of the sensiblcst figures here, he and Miss Funily Baring 
make up the lot, and we are crammed like hmi’ings in a 
barrel. The tw'o lads are in one room. This apartment of 
mine, looking out towards Aberdeenshire and the brown, 
wavy moors, is of nine feet by seven : a French bed, and 
hot water not to be had for scai'city of jugs. I aw'oke after 
an hour and a quarter’s sleep, and one of those Beers of the 
Kealm snored audibly to me. ... In fact, it is rather clear 
I shall do no good here unless things alter exceedingly. 1 
mean to petition to be off to the bothy* to-morrow, where at 
least will be some kind of silence. 1 must go, and will if I 

^ A lariiier wdio lived near Craigenputtock. 

” A lodge some mile.s distant. 
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miss another night of sleep and have to dine again at eight 
amidst talk of ‘birds ; ’ and, on the whole, as soon as I can 
iTct what little bit of duty I have discovered for myself to do 
here done^ the sooner I cut cable or lift anchor for other 
latitudes, T decidedly find it will be the better. . . . Pity 
me when thou canst, poor little soul ! or laugh at me if 
thou wilt. Oh ! if you could read my heart and whole 
thought at this moment, there is surely one sad thing you 
would cease to do hcncefoi*th. J^iit enough of all these sad 
niaiserios^ which indeed I myself partly laugh at; for really 
I am wonderfully well fo-day, and hav(i this impregnable 
closet, with a window that pulls down, and the wide High- 
land moors before me worth looking at for once. And we 
all get out of this adventure handsomely enough, if 1 mis- 
iculat(i not, by-and-by. Milnes is to be here in a day or 
’o, and these Lords of Parliament with their gimhoxes and 
• iniu" are <o go. We shall know shooting-])oxes for the 
1 iiie to come. 

The Ashl)iirt()ns wore as attentive to Carlyle's 
pccniliaritics as it Avas ])()ssil)lc to be. No ])rinee's 
confessor, in the ages of faith, could liave more con- 
sideration shown liim than lie in this restricted man- 
sion. 11ie best apartment Avas made OA'er to him as 
soon as it Avas vacant. A sjiecial dinner Avas arranged 
foi- him at his OAvn hour. Hut lie Avas out of his 
element. 

Seploinber 7. 

1 have got a big waste room, and in spite of noises and 
turmoils contrive to get nightly in instaluKints some six 
hours of sleep. But on the whole my visit prospers as ill as 
could be wislnd. Double, double, toil and trouble ! — that and 
nothing else at all. No reasonable word is heard, or hardlv 
one, in the twenty-four hours. I cannot even get a washing- 
tub. IMy last attempt at washing was in g. foot -pail, as unfit for 
it as a teacup would have been, and it brought on tlie lum- 
bago. Patlentia ! I have knowm now w hat Highhiud shooting- 
paradises are, and one experiment, I think, will be (iuit(‘ 
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enough. On the whole, I feel hourly there will be nothing 
for it but to get iny visit done. 2im\ fly across the hills again, 
quam jjo'imum. It is, in fact, such a scene of folly as no 
sane man conld wish to continue in or return to. Oli, my 
wise little Ooody ! what a blessing in comparison with all 
the P(M‘rago books and Eldorados in the world is a little solid 
sense derived from Heaven! 

Poor ‘ shooting paradise’ 1 It answered tlie pur- 
pose it was inteiuled foi*. Work, even to the aristo- 
eracy, is exacting in these days. Pleasure is even 
more exacting ; and uidess they could rough it now 
and then in ])riinitive fashion and artificial ])lainness 
of living, they would sink under the luirden of their 
splendours and the weariness of their duties. Carlyle 
had no business in such a scene. He never fired off 
a gull ill liivS life. He never lived in habitual luxury, 
and therefore could not enjoy the absence of conn non 
convenieiK^es. He was out of humour with wliat he 
saw. lie was out of humour with himself for being 
a part of it. Phree weeks of solitude at Scotslirig, to 
which he liastened to retreat, scarcely repaired his 
suilerings at Glen Truim. 


To Jane WeL^Jt Curly le. 

Hcotsbri^ : 8«'i)tomLi‘r 17, 1841). 

I am lazy lieyond measure. I sleep and smoke, and would 
fain do nothing else at all. If they would but let me sit 
alone in this i-oom, I think I should be tempted to stay long 
in it, forgetting and forgotten, so inexpressibly wearied is 
my poor body and poor soul. Ah me ! People ought not to 
be angry at me. People ought to let me alone. Perhaps 
they woidd if they rightly understood what I was doing and 
suffering in this Life Pilgrimage at times ; but they cannot, 
the good friendly souls ! Ah me ! or, rather ; Courage ! 
courage ! The rough billows and cross winds shall not beat 
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us yet ; not at this stage of the voyage, and harbour almost 
within sight. The fact is that just now I am very weary, 
and the int)re sleep I get I seem to grow the wearier. Yes- 
terday T t-ook a ride ; the lanes all silent, fields full of stocks, 
and Bnrnswark and the everlasting hills looking cpiite clear 
upon : Jog ! jog ! So went the little shelty at its own 

slow will; and death seemed to me almost all one with life, 
and eternity much the same as time. 

’ September 24. 

Alas, my poor little Goody ! These are not good times at 
all. . . . Your poor hand and heart, too, were in sad case on 
Friday. Lt*t me hope you have well slept since that, given 
u]> ‘ thinking of the old ’un,’ and much modified the ‘ Gum- 
midgi^ ’ view of affairs. Sickness and distraction of nerves 
is a good excuse for almost any degree of despondency. '. . . 
Ihit w(‘. can by no means permit oursidves a philosophy a l(f 
Gummidge — not at all, poor lone critturs though we be. 
In fact, there remains at all times and in all conceivable 
situations, short of To])hct it.self,a set of (juite infinite prizes 
for us to strive aftcn* — namely, of duties to do ; and not till 
after they arc* done can we talk of retiring to the ‘House.’ 
Oh no ! Giv(‘ u[) that, I entreat you ; for it is mere want of 
.slec‘p and other uiirc'ality, 1 tell you. Therti has nothing 
changed in the heavens nor in the earth since times were 
much more tolerable than that. Poor thing! You are 
utterly worn out ; and T hope a little, though I have no 
right properly, to get a letterkin to-morrow with a cheerier 
report of mattms. Furthermore, I am coming home myself 
in some two days, and I reasonably calculate, not itwreason- 
ably according to all tlie light I have, that our life may be 
much more comfortable together than it has been for some 
years past. In me, if I can help it, there shall not be any- 
thing wanting for an issue so desirable, so indispensable in 
fact. If you will open your own eyes and shut your evil 
demon’s imaginings and dreamings, I iiriply believe all will 
soon be well. God grant it. Amen, amen ! I love thee 
always, little as thou wilt believe it. 

' In answer to a melancholy letter. 
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Scptc'iiibor '2o. 

For two nights past I have got into the bad habit of 
dividing my sleep in two ; waking a couple of hours by way 
of interlude, and then sleeping till ten o’clock — a bad lujbit, 
if I could ihend it ; but who can? My tw^o hours of waking 
pass in 'wondrous resuscitations and reviews of all manner of 
dead events, not quite unprotitably perhaps, and though 
sadly, not unpleasantly -sad as death, bnt also quiet as 
death, and with a faint reflex of sacred joy (if I could be 
worthy of it), like? the light which is beyond d(‘ath. No 
earthly foitune is very formidable to me, nor very desirable. 
A soul of something heavenly I do seem to see in every 
human lif(', and in my own too, and that is truly and foi* 
ever of importance tome. . . . Oh my dear litth‘ Jeannie ! — 
for on the whol(‘ there is none of them all w’orth naming 
beside thee when thy better genius is not banislied — try to 
sleep to compose thy poor little heart and nerves, to love me 
as of old, at least not to hate me. ^ly heart is wvy w(‘ary, 
wayworn too witli tifty-tliree rough years behind me: bnt it is 
bound to tlioe, poor soul! as I can never bind it to any other. 
Ifelp me to lead well what of life may still remain, and 1 will 
be for ever grateful. — God bless you always. 

T. (!ai{Lyle. 

The three mouths of lioliday were thus s])eiit — 
strange liolidays. But a man carries his sliadow 
clino'ing to liiin, and cannot part Avitli it, exre])t in a 
novel. lie was now driven by accumulation of dis- 
content to disburden his heart of its secretions. 
During tlie last two revolutionary years lie liad 
covered many sheets with Ids reflections. At tlic 
bottom of his whole nature lay abhorrence of false- 
liood. To see facts as they actually were, and, if that 
was impossible, at least to desire to see them, to be 
sincere with Ids own soul, and to vSpeak to others 
exactly what he himself believed, was to him the 
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highest of all liuinan duties. Therefore he detested 
cant witli a perfect hatred. Cant was organised hypo- 
crisy, the art of making things seem what tliey were 
not ; an art so deadly that it killed the very souls 
of tliose wlio practised it, carrying tliem beyond the 
stage of conscious falsehood into a belief in tlicir own 
illusions, and reducing them to the wretchedest of 
])ossiblc conditions, that of being sincerely insincere. 
With cant of this kind he saw all Europe, all America, 
overrun ; but beyond all, his own England appeared 
to him to be drenched in cant — cant religious, cant 
political, cant moral, cant artistic, cant everywhere 
and in everything, A letter to IMr. Erskine, written 
belbrr the French Eevolution, shows what lie was 
th( n thinking about it; and all that had happened 
sin<*<' had wrought his conviction to whiter heat. 

7h Thonid^ ErsVnie^ Linluthen, 

.lime 12, 1847. 

One is warned by Nature herself not to ‘ sit down by the 
side of sad thoughts,’ as niy friend Oliver has it, and dwell 
voluntarily with what is sorrowful and painful. Yet at the 
same lime one has to say for oneself — at least 1 have — that 
• all the (jood T ever got came to me rather in the shape of 
sorrow : I hat th(‘re is nothing noble or godlike in tliis world 
but has in it something of ‘ intiuite sadness,’ very different 
indeed from what the current moral philosophies represent 
it to us : and surely in a time like ours, if in any time, it is 
good for a man to be driven, were it by never such harsh 
methods, into looking at this great universe with his own 
eyes, for himself and not for another, and trying to adjust 
himself truly there. By the helps and traditions of others 
he never will adjust himself : others are but offering him 
their miserable spyglasses ; Puseyite, Presbyterian, Free 
Kirk, old Jew, old Greek, middle-age Italian, imperfect, not 
IV. C 
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to say distorted, semi-opaque, wholly opaque aud altogether 
melancholy and rejectable spyglasses, one and all, if one 
has eAji's left. On me, too, the pressure of these things falls 
very heavy: indeed T often feel the loneliest of all the sons 
of Adam; and, in the jargon of poor giimacing men, it is as 
if one listened to the jabbering of spectres — not a cheerful 
situation at all while it lasts. In fact, T am (piite idle so 
far as the outer hand goes at j:>resent. Silent, not from 
having nothing, but from having infinitely too much, to say : 
out of whicli perplexity I know no road except that of getting 
more and more misc^rable in it, till one is forced to say S07m- 
thing., and so carry on the work a little. I must not cojni)lain. 
I must try to get iny work done while the days and years 
are. Nay, is not that the thing I would, before* all others, 
have chosen, had the universe and all ils feliciti(‘s been 
freely offered me to take my share froiti ? The great soul 
of this world is Jnnt. With a voice soft as tlie harmony of 
spheres, ye( stronger, sterner, than all thunders, tliis nn'ssage 
does now and then reach us through the hollow jargon of 
things. This great fact we live in, and were made by. It 
is ‘a noble Spartan Mother' to all of us that dare b(‘ sons to 
it. Couiuge! we must not quit our shields; W(‘ musi return 
home upon our sliields, having fought in the battle till we 
died, 'fliat is verily the law. Many a time I remember 
that of Dante, the inscription on the gab* of hell : ‘ Kternal 
love mad(^ me’ — inale ev(‘n me; a word which the paltry 
generations of this time shriek over, and do not in the least 
understand. I confess their ‘Kxeter Hall,’ with its froth 
oceans, benevolence, <&c. Ac., seems to me amongst the most 
degraded platitudes this world ever saw ; a more brutal 
idolatiy pc^rlnaps — for they are white men, and their century 
is the nineteenth — than that of Mumbo Jumbo itself! This, 
you perceive, is strong talking. This I have got to say yet, 
or try what I can do toward saying if I live. From Dan to 
Beersheba I find the same most mournful fact written down 
for me ; mutely calling on me to read it and speak it abroad 
if I be not a lazy coward and slave, which I would fain avoid 
being. ... It is every way very strange to consider what 
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‘ Cliristiiiuity,’ so called, has grown to within these tw^o cen- 
turies, on the Howard and hVy si<le as on every other — a 
paltry, inealy-moiithed ‘ religion of cowards,’ who can have 
no religion but a sham one, which also, as 1 believe, awaits 
its ‘abolition’ from the avenging power. If men wall turn 
away their face from God, and set up idols, temporary phan- 
tasms, instead of the Eternal One — alas! the consequences 
ar(^ fnnn of old W’(‘ll known. 

Eeligion, a religion that was true, meant a rule of 
conduct ac(M)rding to tlie law of God, Eeligion, as it 
existed in England, had become a thing of opinion, of 
emotion (lowing ovei* into benevolence as an imagined 
substitute for justice. Over tlie <‘onduct of men in 
their ordinary business it liad <*easeil to operate at 
all, and therefore, to Caidyle, it was a hollow appear- 
ance, a word without force or controlling power in it. 
Ivcligion was obligation, a command whicli bound men 
to duty, as sometldng whicl.i they were compelled to 
do under tremendous penalties. The modern world, 
ev(*ii t]u‘ religious part of it, had sup])0sed that the 
grand aim was to abolish comjnilsion, to establish 
universal freedom, leaving each man to the light of 
his own conscience or his own will. ErcGdom — that 
was tlie word — the glorious birthright which, once 
realised, was to turn earth into jiaradise. And this 
was c.ant ; and those who were loudest about it could 
not themselves believe it, but could only pretend to 
helieve it. In a conditioned existence like ours, 
freedom was impossible. To the race as a race, the 
alternative was work or starvation — all were bound 
to Work in their several ways ; some must work or all 
would die ; and the result of the bocasted political 
lib(irty was an arrangement where the cunning or tlie 
strong appropriated the lion’s share of the harvest 
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witlioiit workinir, while the imiltitiide lived on by 
toil, and toiled to jxet the means of livin<jr. That was 
the actual oiiteonie of the doctrine of liberty, as seen 
in existing socnety ; nor in fact to any kind of man 
anywhere was freedom possible in the po[)ular sense 
of the word. Each one of ns Avas compassed round 
with re8tri(‘tions on his j^ersonal Avill, and the wills 
even of the stronixest Avere slaves to inclination. 
The serf Avhosi' visible fetters ANa:‘re .struck oT Avas a 
serf still under the laAV of nature, lie mi<>-ht (‘hanijfe 
hi.s master, but a master he must have of some kind, 
or die; and to speak of ‘ emancipation ’ in aiid by 
itself, as any mifjhty u*ain or st(‘p in pro_<»-ress, Avas 
tlie Avildest of illusions. No ‘])rou’ress’ Avould or 
could be made on the lines of Radicals or ])hilan- 
thropists. The ‘ liberty/ the only lilx'rty, attainabli* 
by the multitude of ignorant mortals, Avas in b(.Mng 
guided or else (•onipelled by some out Avisen* than 
themselves. Tliey gained nothing if tliey exchanged 
the bondage to man for bondage to the devil. It Avas 
assumed in tlie talk of Ihe day that ‘ (unama’pat ion ’ 
created inaTiliness, self-res])ec(, iinproAa'unmt of cha- 
racter.^ To Carlyle, Avho lookinl at facts, all this 

^ Air, Gliidstont* .‘^omewhfre Iloiiier in support of ihi.'^ aiyn- 

inont. 

ijfiUTV yap r’ dpfTi^ ('nTtnnwTai evpuoTra 7.(vs 

(ivtpos, fvr ai' fiiv Kara f 

Move strips a man of half liis virtm- on the day ^vln■n slavery Inv^ 
liold on him.’ Homer, be it ob.servefi, j.Iace.s tlio.so words in the mouth 
of I'himams, who was liim.self a .slave. Kiinijou.s and another shiv<? w('n: 
alone found faithful tf» their kine* whon the freo oil izmis of Ithaca hiid 
forfroltcn him. Eummu.s was .spcakiiifr of the valets loft at honi.- 
in Uieir mastcr'.s idj.sence. The fmn valete in a modern liouso left in 
similar circumstances w^udd jirohahly have not heen vo-ry superior u 
them. 
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was wind. Those ‘ <friiidcr,s,’ for instance, whom he 
liad seen in that Manchester cellar, earning high 
wages, that they might live merrily for a year or 
two, and die at tlie end of tliem — were tliey im- 
nrovcd? Was freedom to kill themselves for driidi 
sucli a blessed tiling? Wen) they 1‘eally better 
oil* than slaves who were at least as well cared for 
as their master’s cattle? 'flie cant on this subject 
enraged him. lie, starting iVoin the other yyo/e?, 
luTieving not in the rights of man, but in the duties 
of man, cindd see nothing in it lint detestable selfish- 
ness disguised iu the jihnnage of angels — a shameful 
Mil.)stilute for the neglect of the huinaii lies by which 
mail was bound to man. ^ Far 'd utdlipifdMf ver.smn.^ 
Wh-aih Avitli the things Avhich he saw around him 
inspii'ed the Uoniaii poet ; wrath dj*ove Carlyle into 
wi'iting the ‘ Latter-day Tam ph lets.' 


JoaniuL 

Korpmln r IL IM IO. — Went to Ireljind — wmaleml aliout 
iliere all through .lulv, have half hnvibl y n'ealleil all iny re- 
nii'inbraiiees, and thrown them down on a pa|>er sinee iny 
'•'‘turn. Lgly sjieetacle, sad health, sad humour, a thing 
unjoyful to h)ok haek upon. Tin* wlu>le eountrv liguros in 
iny iniiid liki* a ragged coat, or huge lieggar's gaberdine, not 
puluhed or patehable any longer; far from a joyful or 
heautiful speetaeh*. Went afttMwards from Anuaiidale to 
t he Highlands as far as (lien Tmim ; spent there ten wretched 
ilays. To Annandale a second time, and thence home after 
a fortnight, leaving lu}^ poor mother ill of a face eold, from 
which slie is not yet (piite entiri'ly r(‘(‘ov(*red. The last 
glimpses of her at the door, wdiither slie had followed me, 
contrary to bargain ; thesse are things that lie beyond speech. 
How lonely 1 am now growui in the w'orld ; how hard, manv 
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times ns if I were made of stone! All ilie old tremulous 
affection lies in me, but it is as if frozen. So mocked, and 
scourged, and dri\en mad l)y contradictions, it has, as it 
were, lain down in a kind of iron sleep. The general history 
of man ? Somewhat, T suppost', and yet nut wholly. Words 
cannot express the love and sorrow of my old memories, 
cliicfly out of boyhood, as (hey occasionally rise upon me, and 
I have now no voice for them at all. One’s heart becomes 
a grim Hades, peopled only with silent ])reternaturalism. 
No more of this ! God help me ! Ood soften me again —so 
far as now softness can be suifabh? for such a soul ; or rather 
let me ])ray for orJsdom^ for silent capability to manag<‘ this 
huge haggard w«.)rld — at once a Hades and an Ely sium, a 
celestial and inhu'iial as T see, which has btam given nn* to 
inhabit for a time and to rule over as I can. \o lonelier 
soul, I do believe, lies under the sky at this monnait than 
myself. Masses of written stuff, which I gi’udgt* a little to 
burn, and trying to sort something out of them for niagazinci 
articles, series of pam])hlets, or whatever they will [)romise 
to turn to — does not yet succeed with me at all : am not ycit 
in the ‘paroxysm of clairvoyance’ which is indisj)(‘nsable. 
Is it? All tliese ])aper bundles were wjitten la^t summer, 
and are wrongish, every word of them. .Might serve as 
newspa])er or ])amphl(‘iary introduction, overlnrcg or accom- 
l)animent to the uunamca.bl(j book T have to writ(‘. In 
dissent fnmi all the world; in black contiadiction, deep as 
the bases of my life, to all thcj ]>hilanthropic, (unancipatory, 
constitutional, and other anarchic r(‘volutionjiry jargon, with 
which the world, so far as I can conceive*, is now full. Alas! 
and the governors of the world are as anarchic as anybody 
(witness the ('anada Parliament and governor just now, 
witness, &c. (^c., all over tin* w'orld); not pleasing at all to 
be in a minority of one in regard to cverythiiig. The W(n-st 
is, however, I am not yet true to myself ; I cannot yet 
in my wandering truant being, and bid it wholly si^t to tlu^ 
work fit for it in this hour. Oh, let me persist, persist— may 
the heavens grant me power to persist in that till 1 do 
succeed in it ! 
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Noveynher 16, 1849. — A sad feature in employments like 
mine, that you cannot carry them on continuously. My 
work needs all to be done with my nerves in a kind of blaze ; 
such a state of soul and body as would soon hill me, if not 
intermitted. I have to rest accordingly ; to stop and sink 
into total collapse, the getting out of which again is a 
labour of labours. Papers on the ‘ Negro t^iu^slion,’ fraction 
of said rubbish coming out in the next ‘ fraser.’ 

A ])n|)er on the I^egro or Nigger question, 
])roj)ei-ly the lirst of tlui ‘ Tjutter-day rain]>hlets,’ was 
Carlyh‘’s deelaraticm of war against modern Eadical- 
ism. Jlitlierto, tliongli iiis ortliodoxy was f[iiestion- 
able, the Radicals had been glad to elaim him as 
belonging to them ; and if Radicalism meant an 
opinio]! that modeiai society rc(|ulr(Hl to be I’ccou- 
stitiited from the root, lie had been, was, and nmiained 
the most tlioroughgoing of tlicm all. His objection 
was to the cant of Radicalism ; the philosophy of it, 
dni'd of philantliro[)y and the Ihsmal tr^eieiu'e,’ the 
purport of which was to cast the atoms of human 
society adrift, mocked w'ith the name of liberty, to 
sink or swim as they could. Negro emancipation 
had been the special boast and glory of the new 
iiieory of universal haj)piness. 'fhe twenty millions 
of indemnity and the free AVi'st Indies had been 
elianted and celebratetl for a quarter of a century 
h'oni ])ress and platform. Weekly, alimist daily, the 
English newspaj)ers Avere crowing over the Ameri- 
eans. Hinging in their tetdh the Ik'claration of Inde- 
pendenc.e, blowing up in America itself a ilame Avhich 
was ripening toAvard.s a furious war, while the result 
ot the experiment so far liad been the material ruin of 
Colonies once the most predous that Ave had, and the 
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moral ruin of the blacks themselves, who wore rotting 
away in sensuous idleness amidst the wrecks of the 
plantations, lie was toiudiing the sliield with the 
point of his lance wlien he cliose this sacredly sensi- 
tive subject for liis lirst onslaught. Tie did not mean 
that the ‘ Niggers ’ should have been kept as cattle, 
and sold as cattk* at their owners’ pleasni-e. lie did 
mean that they ought to have been treated as human 
beings, for Avhuse souls and bodies the whites w(*re 
resj)()nsil)le ; that they should have been ])lac('d in a 
position suited to their capacity, like that of the 
English sei’f under the Plant agenets ; ju-otected against 
ill-usag(‘ l)y law ; attached lo the soil ; not allowed to 
be idle, but cared for themselves, tluar wives and 
their children, in health, in sickm^ss, and in old 
age. 

lie said ail this ; but he said it tiercely, scorn- 
fully, in the lone whicli could least coneilitUe tittc.m- 
tion, black (piasliee and l)is friends were' spalUn'cd 
with ridi<‘iile which stung tlu' more from the justic^e 
of it. Tile following passage? could least be ])ardon(Ml 
because the ti uth which it contained could least be 
denied : — 

Dead corpses, tlu‘ rotting body of a ])rollier man, wlioin 
fate or unjust men have killed, this is not a pheasant spec- 
tacle. but wliat say you to the dead sov/^ of ii man in a 
body which still pretends to b<? vigorously aliv(“, and can 
drink rum? An idle whit<‘ gentleman is not ])l(‘asant tome, 
but wliat say you to an idle black gentlemau with bis rum 
bottle in bis liarid ( for a little additional ])um[)kin you can 
have rod berriiigs and rum in Demerara), no bre-tH^bes on liis 
body, pumpkin at discretion, and tluj fruitfullest region of 
the earth going back to jungle round liim? Such things 
the sun Iooks down upon in our tine limes, and 1 for one 
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would rjitlior luive no hand iu them. . . . Yes — this is the 
eternal law of nature for a man, my beneficent Exeter Hall 
friends ; this, that he shall be permitted, encouraged, and, if 
need be, compelhid to do what work the ]Maker of him has 
intended for this world. Not that he should eat pumpkin 
with never such felicity in the West India Islands, is or can 
be the blessedness of our black fii(*nd ; but that he should 
do useful work there, according as the gifts have b('eu be- 
stowed on him for that. And bis own happiness and that of 
others round him will alorn* b(‘ ])nssil)le by his and their 
getting into such a notation that this can be ])ormitt(‘d him, 
and in (‘asi* of ikmmI that this can b(^ eompc'lled him. 1 beg 
y<ai to understand tliis, for you s(‘em to have a little for- 
gotten it; and then* lie a thousand inlluenees in it uotcpiite 
useless for h].\eter Hall at j)resciit. 'tin* idle black man in 
tlu‘ W’est Indies had not long since the right, and will again, 
inidor b(dt<‘r form, if it p1eas(; lhaiven, have tln‘ right — ac- 
tually tin* lirst ‘ right of man’ for an indolent p(‘rs<m — to b(i 
compelled to work as he was fit, and to do the ^Taker’s will 
who had constructed him witk such and such capabilities and 
piadigunuuenl s of ca])ability. And 1 inc(*ssantly pray Heaven 
that :dl men, tin* whitest aliki* and the bUu*kt‘st, the rich(‘st 
■lad the poorest, had attaimal precisely the same right, the 
Diviic' right of being compelled (if ‘ permitted ’ will not 
aiiswei') to do what work they are a}ipointe<l for, and not to 
go idh" an(»ther minut(‘ in a life which is so short, and where 
idlen(’ss so soon runs ti> ])ut resceuce. Alas! we had then a 
p(Mfe('t worhl, and the .Millennium, and tlu* ‘organisation of 
labour’ and lan'gn of comph‘l(‘ bh‘ssedin*ss for all workers and 
men had tluni arrived, which in their ovrn [uxu* districts of 
this ]>lanet, as we all lament to know, it is vmy far from 
having got done. 

I once asked Carlyle if he had ever thought of 
going into rarlianient, for 1 knew that tin' o[)])ortiinity 
mnst have been oflered him. "Well,’ hp said, ‘I did 
think of it at the time of the “ Lalti‘r-day Pamphlets.’’ 
I ielt that nothing could prevent me from getting 
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up in the House and saying all tliat.’ He was 
powerful, but lie was not ])owerful enomjh to have 
discharged witli ids single voice tlie vast volume of 
conventional electricity Avith Avhiiii tlie collective 
Avisdoin of the nation Avas, and remains, charged. It 
is better that his thoughts should have been com- 
mitted to enduring jirint, A\iiere they remain to be 
revicAved heieaftcr by the light of fact. 

The artiiie on the ‘ Xigger ({uestion ’ gave, as 
might ha\e been exjiected, univei-sal oflence. Many 
of his old admirers drenv back after this, and ‘Avalked 
no more Avith him.’ John Mill re|)lied fiercely in the 
same magazine. They had long ceased to be intimate; 
tliey Avere henceforth ‘rent asunder,’ not to be again 
united. J^]ach wemt his oAvn course; but neither Mill 
nor Carlyle forgot that they had oncci btam friends, 
and each to the last spoke of the otlun* Avith allec- 
tionate regret. 

The Ikunphlets (‘ommeneed at tluj l)egimnng of 
1850, and v ent on month after mouth, each sepa- 
rately j)ul)lislied, no magaziiu* dai’ing to become 
rcs|)onsil)le foi* tlnun. iiie first was on " The Ih-esent 
Time,’ on the adA'cnt and prosjiects of Democracy. 
The revolution' of 1848 had been the baid<ruptcy of 
falsehood, "the tumbling out of impostures into the 
street.’ The problem left before the Avorld was hoAV 
nations Avere hereaftin* to be goveiaied. 4’he English 
people imagined that it could be donti by ‘sullrages’ 
and the ballot-box; a system under Avhic-h Ht. Paul 
and Judas Iscariot Avould each have an equal vote, 
and oiKi Avould have as much power as the other. 
This Avas like saying that Avhen a ship was going on a 
round the Avorld the crcAv Avere to be brought 
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togctlier to elect tlieir own odicers, and vote tlie 
course which was to be followed. 

Unanimity on board ship~yes indeed, the ship’s crew 
may be very unanimous, which doubtless for the time being 
will be very comfortable for the ship’s crew, and to their 
phantasm captain, if they have one. Uut if the tack they 
unanimously steer upon is guiding them into tlie belly of 
the abyss, it will not protit them much. Ships accordingly do 
not use tlie ballot-box, and they reject the pliantasm species 
of captains. One wislu'S much some other entities, shme, 
all ealULs lit; undi r tin' savie vifjoroaH net of latu^^ could 
b(^ brought to show as much wisdom and sense at least of 
self-prest'rvat ion, the first command of nature. 

Tlui words ill italics coiitaiii the essence of Carlyle’s 
lea«'Iiing. If tli(‘y ar(‘ true, the inference is equally 
time that in Democracy there can be no (inality. If 
tlie laws arelixed un<ler which nations are allowed to 
prosjiei’, num litte^t by capacity and i‘Xj)erience to 
read those laws must be placed in command, and tlie 
ballot-box never will and never can select the iittest ; 
it will sedect the slnaa fittest, or the ^//dittest. The 
suHram*, tlie riuht of i*verv man to a voice in the 
selection of his rulers, was, and is, the lirst article 
of the Kadical JIagna (Tarta, the (trtlciilt/s Atmtis rd 
aidentis licijmhlii'tr, and is so acce[)ted by every 
modern Liberal statesman, (.'arlyle met it with a 
denial as com|)lete and scornful as laither thing at 
Tetzel and his Indulgences — not, however, wdth the 
same apjiroval fjoni those whom he addressed. 
Luther found the grass dry and ready to kindle. 
Tlie belief whicli Carlyle assailed was alive and green 
with hope and vigour. 
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Journal. 

February 7, ISoO. — Trying to write my ‘ Latter-day Pam- 
phlets.’ Such form, after infinite liaggling, lias tlie thing 
now assumed. Some tw'elvc^ pamphlets, if 1 can but get 
them written at all ; then leave the matter lying. No. 1 
came out a, w<Hds: ago ; yields me a most confused response. 
Tattle save abuse hitherto, and th(‘ sale la'portcal to be 
viljorous. Abuse enough, and almost that only, is what I 
have to look for with eoiilideiiee. Nigger article has roused 
the ire of all j^hilant liroj)ists to a (piite unexpected pitch. 
Among other very poor attacks on it was on(» in ‘ hVasm* ; ’ 
most shrill, thin, poor and insignificant, which I was surprised 
to learn procc'edc'd from John ^lill. . . . has mat her told 
me nor remindt'd me of anything that 1 did not vtuy well 
know beforehand. No use in writing tliat kind of criticism. 
For sonui years back .Mill, W’ho once volunteered a. close con- 
stant intimacy for a long tim(‘, has volunteei'cd a compUde 
withdrawal of himself; and now, instead of revmamt dis- 
cipleship, which he as])ired to, seems to hav(^ taken the func- 
tion of getting u[) to contradi<'t what(‘V(‘r I say. Furious 
enough. Put poor .Mill’s fate in various ways has h(M*n very 
tragic. Hi!' misery, when 1 chance to see him in the str(‘ol 
or otlunwvise (for wa*. nev<‘r had a word of (]uan\d), appe als to 
my pity if any ang(?r was rising. . . . The Pangihlets are all 
as bad as need be. If I could but get my mc'aning explained 
at all, r should care little in what style it was. Put my state 
of heallli and heart is highly unfavourable. Nay, worst of 
all, a kind of stony iiKfljJereitce is spreading over me. 1 am 
getting ireary of suffering, feel as if 1 could sit tlnwn in it 
and say, ‘ Wed, then, 1 shall soon die at any rate.’ 'fruly all 
human tilings, fames, promotions, pleasnnvs, jimspcndties, 
seem to me inexpressibly cautempllble. at tim(\s. 

Jlui s(‘e()ii(l j)aniplil(‘t, on ‘Model Ih'isons,’ was as 
savage as the lirst. Society, conscious at heart that it 
was itself unjust, and did not mean to inond itself, was 
develo])ing out of its uneasiness a universal ‘Scoundrel 
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rrotc(5tion ’ seiitiinerit. Society was concluding that 
inequalities of condition were inevitable ; that tliosc 
who sulfered under them, and rebelled, could not fairly 
be punished, but were to be looked upon as misguided 
brethren sullering under mental disorders, to be cured 
in moral hospitals, called by eupliemism Kousc^s of 
Correctioii. ‘ Pity for human calamity,’ the pam- 
phlet said, ‘ was very beautiful, l)ut the deep oblivion 
of the law of right and wrong, the indisci’iminate 
masliing up of light and wrong into a. patent treacle, 
was not l)eautiful at all.’ 

Wisliing to see the system at work with his own 
eyes, Carlyle had visited the ^lillbank Penitentiary, 
lie found 1,200 prisoners, ‘notable murderesses among 
them.’ in airy apartments of juniect cleanliness, com- 
fortably warmed and clothed, (piietly, and not too 
seveiaiy, picking oakum ; their diet, bread, soup, 
meat, all sup‘‘iiatively excellent. lie saw a literary 
Chartist rebel in a |)rivate eoui’t, master of Ins 
<iwn time and spiritual resources; and he felt that 
‘he hims(df, so left with ])a])er, ink, and all taxes 
and botluM’ations shut out from him, could have 
written such a book as no reader would eviu* got from 
iiim.’ Ife looked at felon aft(‘r felon, lie saw ‘ a])e 
faces, ini]) faces, angry dog fa(*es, heavy sullen ox 
faces, dc'graded underfoot ])crverse v*reatures, sous of 
greedy mutinous darkness.’ 1’o give the owners of 
such faces tlu'ir ‘due’ (‘ould bo attempted only wliere 
there Avas an cllbrt to give every one his due, and to 
be fair all round ; and as this was not to be thought 
of, ‘ they W(‘re to be reclaimed by the metliod of love.' 
‘ Hopeless for evermore such a ])i*oject.’ And these 
fine hospitals were maintained by rates levied on the 
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lioiiest outside, wlio were struggling to support them- 
selves Avitliout becoming felons — ‘ rates on tlie poor 
servants of God and Her Majesty, who were still try- 
ing to serve both, to boil riglit soup for tlie Devil’s 
declared elect.’ 

He did not expect that his ])rotests would be 
attended to then, but in twenty years he thought 
there might l)e more agreement with him. This, like 
many other propliecies of Ids, has ])roved triun We 
hang and tlog now with small outcry and small (‘om- 
j)unction. But the ferocity with which he struck right 
and left at. honoured names, the contempt wldch he 
heaped on an aiidable, if not a wise (*xp(U'imciit, gave an 
impression of Ids own character as false as it Avas un- 
pleasant. He was really the most lender-luairted of 
men. Ilis savageness was but atlection turned sour, and 
Avhat he said was tlie o])positc of what he did. Many a 
time I have remonstrated when T saw him give* a shilling 
to some wretch with ‘Devil’s elect’ on his fori^lu^ad. 

‘ No doubt he is a son of Gehenna,’ C^arlyle would say ; 
‘ but 5'ou can see it is very low watcu* with him. 'I’his 
modern life hardens our hearts mon' than it should.’ 

On the ramphlets rushed. The third Avas on 
‘ DoAvning Htn et and Modern Government.’ I.ord 
John Bussell, I I'cinember, ])laintively spoke of it in the 
House of Commons. The fourth Avas on a^NoAvDoAvidng 
Street, such as it might and ought to become.’ The 
fifth, on ‘IStump Oratory,’ Avas perhaps the most impor- 
tant ot the set. for it touched a ])roblem of moment 
then, and uoav every day becoming of gj’eater moment; 
for the necessary tendency of DemocTac.y is to throw 
tlie poAver ot tlie State into the hands of eloquent 
speakers, and eloquent speakers have never sinc^e the 
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world began been wise statesmen. Carlyle liad not 
read Ariwstotle’s ‘ Politics, ’ but he liad arrived in liis 
own road at Aristotle’s conclusions. All fornis of 
govenmient, Aristotle says, arc mined by ])arasites 
and flatterers. The parasite of the monarcli is the 
favourite who flatters his vanity and liides tlie truth 
from him. The parasite of a demoei-ac'.y is the orator; 
tlie people are his masters, and lie rules by ])leasing 
til cm. He dares not tell them unpleasant truths, 
lesi lie lose his popularity ; he must call their 
passions emotions of justice, and their prejudices 
conclusions of reason, lie dares not look faids in 
the face, and facts jirove too strong for him. To 
the end of his life Carlyle thought with extreme 
anxii‘ty on this subject, and, as will be seen, had more 
to say about it. 

I need not follow the Pam])lilets in detail. There 
were to have been twelve originally ; one, T think, on 
th(' ‘ hlxodus from lloundsdilch,’ for he occasionally 
r('|)roacheil himself afterwards for over-reticence on 
that subject, lie was not likely to have be(‘n deterred 
by fear of giving oUence. Put tin* arguments against 
speaking out about it were always as present with 
liiin as the arguments for o])enness. Perha])s he con- 
cluded, on the Avhole, that the good Avhich he might 
do would not outbalance the ])ain he Avould inflict. 
The series, at any rate, ended with the eighth — upon 
‘Jesuitism,’ a word to which he gave a wider signiti- 
cance than technically belongs to it. England sup- 
posed that it had repudiated sufriciently Ignatius 
Loyola and the Coiujiany of Jesus ; but, little as Eng- 
land knew it, Ignatius’s jieculiar doctrines had gone 
into its heart, and were jiouriiig through all its veins 
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and arteries. Jesuitism to Carlyle was the deliberate 
sliuttirig of the eyes to trutli ; tlie deliberate insin- 
cerity wliich, if ])ersisted in, becomes itself sincere. 
You choose to tell a lie because, for various reasons, 
it is convenient ; you defend it witli argument — till 
at lengtii you are given over to believe it — and the 
religious side of ^amr mind being thus ])enal]y ])ara- 
lysed; morality becomes talk and conscience becomes 
emotion; and your actual lih; has no authoi-itative 
guide loft but [)ersonal selfishness. Thus, by tlu* side 
of a profession of (Jiristianity, England had adopted 
for a working cre(‘d Political JYonomy, which is tlie 
contradictory of CIn*istiauity, imagining that it could 
believe both together. Christiainty tells us that we 
are not to care for tlie things of the earth. Political 
economy is concenu'd with nothing (dso. ( -hristianity 
says that the desire to make money is the root of all 
evil. Political economy says that tin* more each 
man struggles to ‘make money’ the better for tin* 
commonwealth. Christianity says that it is the biisi- 
ne.ss of the magistrate to execute* justice* and maintain 
truth. Pe)]itical cremenny (eir the system of govern- 
ment foundeal u])Ou it) limits ‘ justice ’ te) tlie kecjiing 
of the peace, dee-lares that the magistrate* has nothing 
to do with maintaining tyv/M, anel that even-y man 
must be left free to hold his e)wn e)])inions anel ad- 
vance his own interests in any way that he ])le*ase.*s, 
sheirt e)f frauel anel vieilence. 

Jesuitism, or the art e)f finding reasons for what- 
ever we Avish to believe, had enable*el Englishmen to 
persuade themiselvcs that beith these theeiries eif life 
eandel be true at the same time, 'j’hey kept one for 
Sundays, the other for the working days ; and the 
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practical moral code thus evolved, Carlyle throws out 
in a wild freak of luimour, comparable only to the 
memorable epitaph on the famous Baron in ‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’ It is ])laced in the mouth of his imaginary 
friend, Sauer teig, who is generally responsible for 
every extravagant utterance. 

Pu/ Philosophy. 

If the iiiestiinable talent of litemture should, in these 
swift days of progress, he extended to the brute creation, 
having fairly taken in all the human, so that swine and oxen 
could communicate to us on paper what they thought of 
the universe, then might curious results, not uninstruct ive to 
some of us, ensue. Supposing swine (1 mean four-footed 
swine) of sen.sibility and superior logical parts had attained 
such culture, and could, after survey and reflection, jot down 
for us tht'ir notion of the universe and of their interests and 
duties there, might it not well interest a discerning public, 
perhaps in unexpected ways, and give a stimulus to the 
languishing book trade? The votes of all creatun'S, it is 
understood at present, ought to be had, that you may legis- 
lab' for them with better insight. ‘How can you govern a 
thing,’ say many, ‘ without first asking its vote ? ’ Ihdess, 
indeed, you already chance to know its vote, and even some- 
thing more — namely, what you are to think of its vote, what 
it wnnts by its vote, and, still more important, what Nature 
wants, which latter at the end of the account is the only 
thing that will be got. Pig propositions in a vague form are 
somewhat as follows : — 

1. The universe, so far as sane conjecture can go, is 
an immeasurable swine’s trough, consisting of solid and 
liquid and of other contrasts and kinds ; especially consist- 
ing of attainable and unattainable, the latter in immensely 
greater quantities for most pigs. 

2. Moral evil is unattainability of pig’s wash ; moral 
good, attainability of ditto. 

3. What is Paradise or the State of Innocence ? Para- 

IV. 


D 
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dise, called also State of Innocence, Age of Gold, and other 
names, was (according to pigs of weak judgment) un- 
limited attainability of pig’s wash ; perfect fulfilment of 
one’s wishes, so lliat pigs’ imagination could not outrun 
reality : a fable and an impossibility, as pigs of sense now 
see. 

4. Define the whole duty of pigs. It is the mission of 
universal pighood to diminisii the quantity of unattainable, 
and increase that of attainable. All knowledge and desire 
and effort ought to be directed thither, and thither only. 
Pig science, pig enthusiasm and devotion have this one aim. 
It is the whole duty of pigs. 

5. Pig poetry ought to consist of universal recognition 
of the excellence of pig’s wash and ground l)arlev, and the 
felicity of pigs whose trough is in order, and who have 
had enough. Hrumph ! 

6. The pig knows the weather. He ought to look out 
what kind of weather it will be. 

7. Who made the pig? Unknown. Perhaps the pork- 
butcher. 

8. Have you law and justice in Pigdom ? Pigs of obser- 
vation have discern(‘d that there is, or was once supposed to 
be, a thing called justice. Undeniably, at least there is a 
sentiment in pig nature called indignation, revenge, &c.,itc., 
which, if one j)ig provoke another, comes out in a more or 
less destructive manner ; hence laws , are necessary — amazing 
quantities of laws. For quarrelling is attended with loss of 
blood, of life— at any rate, with frightful ctfusion of the 
general stock of hog’s wash, and ruin, temporary ruin, to 
large sections of the universal swine’s trough. Wherefore 
let justice be observed, so that quarrelling be avoided. 

9. What is justice? Your own share of the general 
swine’s trough ; not any portion of my share. 

10. But what is ‘my share’? Ah! there, in fiict, lies 
the grand difficulty, upon which pig science, meditating this 
long while, can settle absolutely nothing. My share! 
Hrumph ! my share is, on the whole, whatever I can con- 
trive to get without being hanged or sent to the hulks. 
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For there are gibbets, treadmills, I need not tell you, and 
rules which lawyers have prescribed. 

1 1 . Who are lawyers ? Servants of Grod, appointed re- 
vealers of the oracles of God, who read off to us from day to 
day what is the eternal commandment of God in reference 
to the mutual claims of His creatures in this world. 

12. Where do they find that written? In Coke upon 
Littleton. 

13. Who made Coke? Unknown. The maker of Coke’s 
wig is discoverable. 

What became of Coke ? Died. And then ? Went to 

the undertakers. Went to the But we must pull up. 

Soiiorteig’s fierce liumour, confounding even farther in his 
haste the four-footed with the two-footed animal, rushes 
into wihhir and wilder forms of satirical torch-dancing, and 
threatens to end in a universal Bape of the Wigs, which, in 
a person his character, looks ominous and dangerous. 
Here, for examine, is his 51st proposition, as he calls it : — 

51. What are Bishops? Overseers of souls. 

What is a soul ? The thing that keeps the body alive. 

How do they oversee that ? They tie on a kind of 
aprons, p)ublish idiarges — I believe they pray dreadfully — 
inaciMate thcmsolves nearly dead with continued grief that 
they cannot in tlie least oversee it. 

‘ And are much honoured? ’ By the "wise, very much. 

52. ‘ Define the ('hurcli.’ I had rather not. 

‘ Do you beli(?ve in a future state ? ’ Yes, surely. 

‘ What is it ? ’ Heaven, so called. 

‘ To everyb(Kly ? ’ I understand so — hope so. 

‘ What is it thought to be ? ’ Hrumph ! 

‘ No Hell, tlien, at all ? ’ Hrumph ! 

This was written thirty-three years ago, wlicn 
'xTitical ecoiiomy was our sovereign political science. 
'Vs the centre of gravity of political power has 
‘hanged, the vscicnce has changed along* with it. 
statesmen have discovered that laisf^ez-fdire^ though 
[doubtless true in a better state of existence, is inap- 
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plicable to oiir imperfect planet. They have at- 
tempted, with Irish Land Bills, &c., to regulate in 
some degree the distribution of tlie hog’s wash, and 
will doid^tless, as democracy extends, do more in that 
direction. But Avhen the Pamphlets appeared, tliis 
and the other doctrines enunciated in tliern were re- 
ceived with astonislied indignation. ‘ Carlyle taken 
to whisky ’ was the popular impression; or peril a] )s 
he liad gone mad. ‘PiincJi,’ the most friendly to 
him of all the London periodicals, protested affection- 
ately. The delinquent Avas brought up for trial l)e- 
fore him, I think for injuring his reputation. He 
Avas admonislied, but stood impenitent, and OAen 
‘ called the Avorthy magistrate a Avindbag and u 
sham.’ I suppose it Avas Thackeray Avho Avrote this, 
or some other kind friend, Avho feared, like Emerson, 
‘that the Avorld Avuuld turn its ba(‘k on him.’ He 
Avas under no illusion himself as to tlie effect Avhicli 
he was producing. 

7h Johf ( 

April 20, 18.A0. 

The harking babble of the world continues in regard to 
these Pamphlets, hardly any wise word at all reaching me in 
reference to them ; but T must say out my say in one sha])( 
or another, and will, if Heaven help me, not minding that :it 
all. The Avorld is not here for my objects. The world is 
here for its own ; but let me too be here for iny own. 
human word, or hardly any, once in the month, is uttered tv 
me by any fellow-mortal — a state of things I ha\^e long 
wailed, but learn ever better to endure, and silently dricv 
inferences from. 

The prettiest personal feature during the ai)* 
pearamui of the Pam])hlets was a small excursion 
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jbr ‘ a day in tlie country/ wl)i(di Carlyle and liis 
wife made together, when the seventh, on Hudson’s 
statue, was off his hands. They went by rail to 
Kichinond on a bright May morning, and thence by 
omnibus to Ham Common, where they strolled about 
among the trees and the gorse. They had their 
luncheon with them in the shape of a packet of 
biscuits. They bought a single bottle of soda-water, 
lie liad his cigar-caise and a match-box. It was like 
tlie old days at Craigeiijnittock, when, after an article 
was finished, they used to drive off together in the 
ancient gig for a holiday, with the tol)acco-pipe in 
a pocket of the apron. 

The last raniplilet appeared in July. 

‘ Latter-day Pam])hlcts ’ (he says) either dead or else 
abused ami execrated by all mortals — non jiocci facto 
parativcly speaking. Had a letter from Emerson explaining 
that 1 was quite wrong to get so angry, &c. I really value 
t]ies(? savage utterances of mine at nothing. I am glad only 
— and this is an inalienable benefit — that they are out of me. 
Stump orator, Parliament, Jesuitism, v.^c., were and are a 
r(?al deliverance to me. 

The outcry, curiously, had no effect on the sale 
of Carlyle’s works. He had a certain ])ublic, slowly 
growing, which bought everything that he published. 
The yuaise of the newspapers never, he told me, sen- 
sil)ly increased the circulation ; their blame never 
‘sensibly diminished it. His unknoAvn disciples be- 
lieved in him as a teachei* whom they were to learn 
from, not to criticise. There were then about three 
thousand who bought his books. Now, who can say 
how many there are ? He, for himself, had delivered 
his soul, and was comparatively at rest. 
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I am not so lioavy-laden to-day (he writes, when it was 
over) as I have been for many a day. I have money 
enough (no beggarly terrors about finance now at all), I 
have still some strength, the chance of some years of time. 
If T be true to myself, how can the whole posterity of Adam, 
and its united follies and miseries, quite make shipwreck of 
me ? 

The relief, as miglit be expected, was not of very 
lon*x continuanco. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A.D. 1860. ^ET. 66-60. 

Heaction from ‘ Latter-day Pamphlets ’ — Accpiaintaiico with Sir Tlohert 
Peel — Dinner in AVhitchall Place - Ball at Bath House — Peel’s 
death — Estimate of Peel’s character — Visit to South Wales — 
Savage Landor — Merthyr Tydvil — Scotsbrig — Despondency — 
Visits to Keswick and Collision — The Grange — Return to London. 


In llie intervals between Carlyle’s larger works, 
a discharge of spiritual bile was always necessary. 
Modern English life, and the opinions popularly cur- 
rent among men, were a constant provocation to 
him. The one object of everyone (a very few chosen 
souls excepted) seemed to be to make money, and 
with money iiun-ease his own idle luxury. The talk 
of peo]de, whether written or spoken, was an extra- 
vagant and never-ceasing laudation of an age which 
was content to be so emjdoyed, as if the like of it 
had never been seen upon earth before. Tlie thinkers 
ill their closets, the politicians on platform or in Par- 
liament, reviews and magazines, weekly newsjiajiers 
and dailies, sang all the same note, that there had 
never since the world began been a lime when tlie 
English part of mankind had been happier or better 
than tliey were then. They had only to be let alone, 
to have more and more liberty, and fix their eyes 
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steadily on ‘ increasing the quantity of attainable liog’s 
wasli,’ and there would be sucli a world as no pliilo- 
sophy had ever dreamt of. Something of this kind 
really was the prevalent creed thirty years ago, under 
the sudden increase of wealth whicli set in with rail- 
ways and free trade ; and to Carlyle it appeared a 
hilse creed tliroughout, from principle to inference. 
In ] I is judgment the commonweal of men and nations 
depended on tlieir cliaracters ; and tlie road which 
we liad to travel, if we were to make a good end, 
was the same as the Christian pilgrim liad travelled 
on his way to the Celestial City, no primrose path 
thither having been ja^t made by God or man. The 
austerer virtues — manliiioss, thrift, simplicity, self- 
denial — were dispensed with in the boasted progress. 
There was no demand for these, no need of them. 
The lieaven aspired after was enjoyment, and the 
passport thither Avas only money. Let there be only 
money enough, and the gate lay open. He could not 
believe this doctrine. lie abhon’ed it from the bottom 
of Ids soul. Such a heaven was no heaven for K^aau. 
The boasted prosperity would sooner or later be over- 
taken by ‘ God’s judgment.’ Especially he Avas angry 
Avhen he saw men to whom nature had given talents 
lending themselves to this accursed persuasion ; states- 
men, theologians, philosophers composedly sAvimming 
Avith the stream, careless of truth, or Avith no longer 
any measure of truth except tlieir OAvn advantage. 
Some who had eyes Avere afi'aid to open them ; others, 
and the most, had deliberately extinguished their eyes. 
They used their faculties only to dress the popular 
theories in plausible language, and were carried away 
by their owji eloquence, till they actually believed 
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what they were saying. Eespect for fact they had 
none. Fact to them was the view of things conven- 
tionally received, or what the world and they to- 
gether agreed to admit. 

That tlie facts either of religion or politics were 
not sncli as bishops and statesmen represented them 
to be, was frightfully evident to Carlyle, and lie could 
not be silent if he wished. Thus, after he had written 
the ‘French Eevolution,’ ‘Chartism’ had to come out 
of him, and ‘Past and Present,’ before he could settle 
to ‘Cromwell.’ ‘CromAvell’ done, the fierce acid liad 
accumulated again and had been discharged in the 
‘ Ijattcr-day Pamphlets ’ — discharged, however, still 
imperfectly, for his whole soul was loaded with bilious 
ii dignation. Many an evening, about this time, I 
• lard him Hinging off the matter intended for tlie rest 
f the series whi(*h had been left unwritten, pouring 
■ it, for hours together, a. torrent of sulphurous 
aenunciation. No one could check him. If anyone 
tried contradiction, the cataract rose against the 
obstacle till it rushed over it and droivned it. But, 
in general, his listeners sate silent. The imagery, his 
wild play of humour, the immense knowledge always 
evident in the grotesque forms which it assumed, were 
in themselves so dazzling and so entertaining, that 
we lost the use of our own fixculties till it was over. 
He did not like making these displays, and avoided 
them when he could ; but he was easily provoked, 
and when excited could not restrain himself. Whether 
he expected to make converts by the Pamphlets, I 
cannot say. Ilis sentences, perhaps, fell here and 
there like seeds, and grew to sometliing in minds tliat 
could receive them. In the general hostility, he was 
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experiencing the invariable fate of all men who see 
what is coming before those who are about them see 
it ; and he lived to see most of the unpalatable 
doctrines which tlie Pamphlets contained verified by 
painful experience and practically acted on. 

In tlie midst of the storm which he had raised, he 
was surjiriscd agrecaldy by an invitation to dine with 
Sir Eobert Peel. He liad liked Peel ever since he 
had met bim at Lord Ashburton’s. Peel, who liad 
read his books, had been struck equally witli him, 
and wislicd to know more of him. The dinner was 
ill tlie second week of May. TJie ostensible object 
was to bring aliout a meeting between Carlyle and 
Prescott. Tlie account of it is in his Journal. 

There was a great party, Prescott, Mil man, Barry 
(architect), Lord ]Mahon, Sheil, Gibson (sculptor), Cubitt 
(builder), &c., ^^c. About Prescott I cared little, and indeed, 
there or elsewhere, did not speak with him at all ; but what 
I noted of Peel I will now put down. I was the second that 
entered the big drawing-room, a picture galhuy as well, 
which looks our over the Thames (Whitehall Gardens, second 
house to the eastward of Montague House), commands West- 
minster Bridge too, with its wrecked parapets (old West- 
minster Bridge), and the new Parliament liouses, being, I 
fancy, of setniclrr/idar figure in that part and projecting into 
the shore of the river. Old Cubitt, a hoary, modest, sensible- 
looking man, was alone with Peel when T entered. My re- 
ception was abundantly cordial. Talk went on about the 
new Houses of Parliament, and the impossibility or difficulty 
of hearing in them — others entering, Milman &c., joined in 
it as 1 had done. Sir Robert, in his mild kindly voice, 
talked of the difficulties architects had in making out that 
pari of their problem. Nobody then knew how it was to be 
done : filllmj of a room with people sometimes made it 
audible (witness his own experience at Glasgow in the 
College Hector’s time, which he briefly mentioned to us). 
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sometimes it had been managed by hanging up cloth curtains 
&c. Joseph ITume, reporting from certain Edinburgh mathe- 
maticians, had stated that the best big room for being heard 
in, that was known in England, was a Quakers’ meeting- 
house near Cheltenham. I have forgot the precise place. 

People now came in thick and rapid. I went about the 
gallery with those already come, and saw little more of Sir 
Robert then. I remember in presenting Barry to Prescott 
he said with kindly emphasis, ‘ I have wished to show you 
some of our most distinguished men : allow me to introduce,’ 
&c. Barry had been getting rebuked in the House of 
Commons in those very days or hours, and had been defended 
there by Sir Robert. Barry, when I looked at him, did 
not turn out by any means such a fool as his pepper-box 
architecture would have led one to guess — on the contrary, 
a broad solid man with much ingenuity and even delicacy of 
expression, who had well employed his sixty years or so of 
life in looking out for himself, and had unhappily found 
pepper-box arcliit eel nre his Goshen ! From the distance I 
1 1 id not dislike him at all. Panizzi, even Scribe^ came to 
the dinner, no ladies there ; nothing but two sons of Peel, 
one at each end, he himself in the middle about opposite to 
where I sate ; INlahon on his left hand, on his right Van de 
Weyer (Belgian ambassador); not a creature there for whom 
I cared one penny, except Peel himself. Dinner sumptuous 
and excellently served, but [ should think rather wearisome 
to everybody, as it certainly was to me. After all the 
servants but the butler were gone, we began to hear a little 
of Peel’s (jiiiet talk across the table, unimportant, distin- 
guished by its sense of the ludicrous shining through a strong 
official rationality and even seriousness of temper. Dis- 
tracted address of a letter from somebody to Queen Victoria: 
‘The most noble George Victoria, Queen of England, Knight 
and Baronet,’ or sonn^thing like that. A man had once written 
to Peel himself, while secretary, ‘ that he was weary of life, 
that if any gentleman wanted for his park-woods a hermit, 
he, &c.,’ all which was very pretty and human as Peel gav(^ it 
us. In rising we had some question about the pictures in 
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his dining-room, which are Wilkie’s (odious) John Knox at 
the entrance end, and at the opposite three, or perhaps four, 
all by Reynolds ; Dr. Johnson, original of the engravings 
one sees ; Reynolds himself by his own pencil, and two, or 
perhaps three, other pictures. Doubts rising about who 
some lady portrait was, I went to the window and asked 
Sir Robert himself, who turned with alacrity and talked to 
ns about that and the rest. The hand in Johnson’s portrait 
brought an anecdote from him about Wilkie and it at 
Diuyton. Peel spread his own hand over it, an inch or two 
olf, to illustrate or enforce — as fine a man’s hand as I re- 
member to have seen, strong, delicate, and scrupulously 
clean. Upstairs, most of the people having soon gone, he 
showed us his volumes of autographs — aMirabeau, Johnson, 
Jlyron, Scott, and many English kings and officialities ; excel- 
lent cheerful talk and description ; luirnan, but official in all 
things. Then, with a cordial shake of the hand, dismissal ; 
and the Bishoj) of Oxford {mirum!), insisting on it, took me 
home in his carriage. 


Carljdc had probably encoiuitcred the Disliop of 
Oxford before, at the Asliburtons’ ; but tills meeting 
at Sir Robert PeeVs was the lieginning of an iiitimaey 
wliieJi grew up between these singularly o])posite men, 
wlio, in s])ite of diflereuees, discovered tliat tJiey 
tliought, at liottom, on serious subjects, very mucJi 
alike. The Risliop once told me he considered Carlyle 
a most ciniiicntly religious man. ‘ Ah, Sam !’ said Car- 
lyle to me one day, ‘ he is a very clever fellow ; I do 
not hate him near as much as I fear I ought to do.’ 

Once again, a few days later, Carlyle met Peel at 
a dinner at Rath House — ‘a real statesman’ as he 
now discerned him to he. ‘He was fresh and hearty, 
with delicate, gentle, yet frank manners ; a kindly 
man. His reserve as to all gi-eat or ])ublie matters 
sits him quite naturally and enlianc:es your res])ect — 
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a warm sense of fun, really of genuine broad drollery, 
looks tlirougli liim ; the hopefullest feature I could 
clearly see in this last interview or the otlier. At 
tea he talked to us readily, on slight hint from me, 
about Byron (Birron lie called him) and their old 
school-days : kindly reminiscences, agreeable to hear 
at first hand, though nothing new in them to us.’ 

At Bath House also, this season, Carlyle was to 
meet (though without an introdu(*.tion) a man whom 
he regarded Avith freer admiration tliaii he had learnt 
to feel even for Peel. He was tempted to a ball 
there, the first and last occasion on Avhii^h he Avas 
ever present at such a scene. He Avas anxious to sec 
the thing for oiute, and he saAV along Avith it the hero 
of Waterloo. 


Journal. 

Jwue 26, 1850. — T.ast night at a grand ball at Bath 
Ifoiise, the only ball of any description I ever saw. From 
hvo to seven hundred select aristocracy; the lights, decora- 
tions, houseroom and arrangements perfect (I suppose); the 
wliole thing worth having seen for a couple of hours. Of 
the many women, only a few were to be called beautiful. I 
remember the languid, careless, .slow air with whicli the 
elderly peeresses came into the room and thereafter lounged 

about. A ^liss L (a general’s daughter) was the prettiest 

T remember of the schihien Kindern, T^ord Londonderry looked 
sad, foolish, and surly. His Marchiones.s, once a beauty you 
could see, liad the finest diamonds of the party, Jane tells 
me. Lord and Lady T^ovelace, IMarquis of Breadalbane, 
thickset farmer-looking man, round steel-grey head with 
bald crown. Hal Nlchts zu bedeuten, Anglesea, fine-looking 
old man trailing his cork leg, shows better on horseback. 
American Lawrence (mini.ster here), broad, burly, energetic- 
ally sagacious-looking, a man of sixty with long grey hair 
swirled round the bald parts of his big head ; frightful 
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American lady, his wife, a la Cushman ; chin like a powder- 
horn, sallow, parchment complexion, very tall, very lean, ex- 
pression thrift — in all senses of the word. ‘ Thrift, Horatio.’ 
Prescott, and the other Americans there, not beautiful any 
of them. By far the most interesting figure present was 
the old Duke of Wellington, who appeared between twelve 
and one, and slowly glided through the rooms — truly a 
beautiful old man ; I had never seen till now how beautiful, 
and what an expression of graceful simplicity, veracity, and 
nobleness there is about the old hero when you see him close 
at hand. His very size had hitherto deceived me. He is a 
shortish sliglitish figure, about five feet eight, of good breadth 
liowever, and all muscle or bone. His legs, T think, must 
be the shoi*t part of him, for certainly on horseback I have 
always taken him to be tall. .Eyes beautiful light blue, full 
of mild valour, with infinitely more faculty and g(!niality 
than I had fancied before; the face wholly gentle, wise, 
valiant, and venerable. The voice too, as I again heard, is 
‘aquiline’ clear, perfectly equable — iincracked, that is — and 
perhaps almost musical, but essentially tenor or almost 
trel)le voice — eighty- two, I understand. He glided slowly 
along, slightly saluting this and that other, clear, clean, 
fresh as this ,lune evening itself, till the silver buckle of his 
slock vanished into the door of (he next room, and I saw 
him no more. Except Dr. Chalmers, I have not for many 
years seen so beautiful an old man. 

In Jiis early Hadical days, Carlyle liad spoken 
scornfully, as nsnal, of Peel and Wellington, not dis- 
tinguishing them from the herd of average j)oliticians. 
He Avas learning to know them better, to recognise 
better, peril aps, liow great a man must essentially be 
Avho can accomplish anything good under the existing 
limitations. But the knoAvledge came too late to ripen 
into practical acquaintance. Wellington’s sun was 
setting. Peel Avas actually gone in a feAv weeks from 
the dinner at Bath House, and Wellingt(m had passed 
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that singular eulogy upon him in the House of Lords 
— singular, but most instruetive commentary on the 
political life of our days, as if Peel was the only 
public man of whom such a character could be given. 

‘ He had never known him tell a deliberate falsehood.’ 
In the interval, Carlyle met Peel once in the street. 
He lifted his hat ; 

the only time (he says) we had ever saluted, owing to 
mutual bashfulness and pride of humility, I do believe. 8ir 
Kobert, with smiling look, extended his left hand and 
cordially grasped mine in it, with a ‘ How are you? ’ pleasant 
to think of. Jt struck me that there might certainly be 
some valuable reform work still in Peel, though the look of 
all things, his own strict conservatism and even officiality of 
view, and still more the cohue of objects and persons bis life 
-i cast amidst, did not increase my hopes of a great result. 
V‘ u he seemed happy and humane and hopeful, still strong 
I 1 fresh to look upon. Except him, there was nobody I 
I the smallest hope in ; and what he would do, which 
se< ined now’ soon to be tried, wns always an interesting 
feature of the coming time for me. I had an authentic 
nigard for this man and a wish to know more of him — nearly 
the one man alive of whom 1 could say so much. 

The last great Englisli statesman — tlie last great 
eonstitutional statesman ])erhaps that England will 
over liavc — died tlirougli a fall from Ids iiorsc in tlie 
middle of tins summer, ISdO. 

From Journal. 

On a Saturday evening, bright sunny weather, Jane being 
out at Addiscombe and I to go next day, !i9th of June it 
must have been, I had gone up Piccadilly between four and 
five Y).m., and was returning ; half-past six wdien 1 got to 
Hyde Park Corner. Old ]SIaj*(iuis of Anglesey wns riding a 
brisk skittish horse, a good way down Piccadilly, just ahead 
of me ; he entered the Y)ark as 1 passed, his horse capering 
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Minong the carriages, somewhat to my alarm, not to his. It 
must have been some five or ten minutes before this, that 
Sir Kobert had been thrown on Constitution Hill and got 
his death-hurt. 1 did not hear of it at all till next day at 
Addiscombe, when the anxiety, w'hich I had hoped Wfis ex- 
aggerated, was considerable about him. To this hour, it is 
impossible to know how the fall took place. Peel had no 
‘ fit,’ I think. He was a poor rider, short in the legs, long 
and heavy in the body. His horse took both to rearing and 
flinging up its heels, says a witness. He came down, it 
upon him, collar-bone broken. It turned out after death 
that a rib had been broken (also), driven in upon the region 
of the lungs or heart. It had been enonyh. On Monday I 
walked up to some club to get the bulletin, which pretended to 
be favourable. We wont then to the house itself, saw carriages, 
a scattcr(Ml crowd simmering about, learnt nothing further, 
but came home in hope. Tuesday morning, 2nd of July, 

‘ Postman ’ reported ‘a bad night;’ uncerlain rumours of good 
and evil through the day. (Huskin &c. here in the evening ; 
good report from Aubrey de Vere, about 1 1 p.m.) I had 
still an obstinate hope. Wednesday morning ‘Postman’ re- 
ported Sir Robert Peel died last night, I think about nine. 
EheAi ! eluml. (ireat ex].)ressions of national sorrow, really a 
serious expression of regret in the public ; an affectionate 
appreciation of this man which he himself was far from being 
sure of, or UAvare of, while he lived. I myself have said 
nothing : hardly know what to think — feel only in general 
that I have now no definite hope of peaceable improvement 
for this country; that the one statesman we had, or the 
least similitude of a statesman so far as I know or can guess, 
is suddenly snatched away from us. What will become of 
it ? God knows. A peaceable result I now hardly expect 
for this huge wen of corruptions and diseases and miseries ; 
and in the meanwhile the wrigglings and strugglings in 
Parliament, how they now do, or what they now do there, 
have become mere zero to me, tedious as a tale that has 
been told. Dr. Foucart, who was present, told Farre, Sir 
Robert was frequently insensible; wandered, talking about his 
watch, about getting to bed. ‘ Let us light the candles and 
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go to bed,’ ‘ Have you wound up that watch ? ’ c'tc. Never 
alluded to his hurt. He lay all the while in that dining- 
room, made them take off his bandages as intolerable, would 
not be examined or manipulated further ; got away from his 
water-bed ; slept eight hours upon a sofa, the only sleep he 
had. ‘ God bless you all ! ’ ho said in a faint voice to his 
children, clear and weak, and so went his way. TeXos. 

Great men die, like little men ; ‘ tliere is no 
diHerence,’ and the world goes its way without them. 
Parliament was to ‘ wriggle on ’ witli no longer any 
Peel to guide ; ‘ tlie wen,’ as Cobbett called Lon- 
don, was to double its already overgrown, monstrous 
bulk, and Carlyle had still thirty ycau’s before him to 
watch and shudder at its extending. But from this 
time he cared little about contemporary ])olitics, 
which he regarded as beating the wind. What Ac 
liimself was next to do was a, j)i'oblem to him whicli 
lie did not see his way through. Some time or other 
he meant to write a ‘ Life of Sterling,’ but as yet he 
had not suirnaent composure. Up to this time he had 
perha]).s some ho])e or purpose of being emjdoyed 
actively in public life. All idea of this kind, if he 
ever seriously entertained it, had now vanished. As a 
writer of books, and as this only, he was to make Ids 
mark on his generation, but what book was to be 
written next was entirely vague to him. Tlie house 
in Chelsea required paint and whitewasli again — a 
process which, for everyone’s sake, it Avas desirable 
that he should not be jiresent to witness, llis friend, 
Mr. PedAvood, again invited him to South Wales. 
He had been dreadfully ‘ bored ’ there ; but he Avas 
affected, too, by Eedwood’s loyal attachment. He 
agreed to go to him for a Aveek or tAvo, and intended 
alterAvards to make his way into Scotland. 

IV. K 
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Oil tlie way to Cardin* lie sjient a iiiglit witli 
{r^avage La nd or, wlio was then living apart from his 
family in Lath. 

fiaiKhir (lie wrote) was in his house, in a fine (^uict 
street like a New Town Edinburgh one, waiting for me, 
attended only by a niee Bologna dog. Dinner not far from 
ready ; liis apartments ;ill hung round with queer old Tlalian 
pictures ; tlu‘ very doors had pictures on them. Dinner 
was elaborately simph^. The brave Laiidor forced me to 
talk far too much, and we did very near a bottle of claret, 
besides two glassies of sherry; far too much liquor and 
excitement for a jioor fellow like me. However, he was really 
stirring company : a. proud, irascible, trenchant, yet gene- 
rous, veracious, and very dignified old man; quite a, ducal 
or royal man in the temper of him ; reminded me some- 
thing of old Sterling, except that for Irish blarney you 
must substitute a fund of Welsh choliu-. He left me to go 
smoking along the striM'ts about ten at night, ho himself 
retiring then, having walked me through the Crescent, Park, 
&c., in the dusk l)(‘for(‘. Bath is decidedly the prettiest 
town in all Kngland. Nay, Edinburgh its(‘lf, except for the 
sea and the (irainpians, does n<d ecpial it. Begular, Init by 
no means formal streets, all clean, all quiet, ytd not dead, 
winding up in pictures(pie, lively varieties along the face of 
a large, broad sweeq) of wiMjdy green sandstone hill, with 
large outlook to the op[)osite side of the valley; and fine, 
decent, clean ])Oopk- sauntering about it, mostly small 
country gentry, T w^as told; ‘live here for 1,2C0Z. a year,’ 
said Landor. 

Mr. licdworKl was no longer at Llamlough, but 
had movcMl to Ho vert on, a place at no great distance. 
Hoverton was nearer to the sea, and tlie daily bathe 
c.onld ])e elTeeded without difficulty. The cocks, 
cuddies, &c., wore as troublesome as usual, though 
perhaps less so than Carlyle s vivid anatJieinas on the 
poor creatures would lead one to suppose. His host 
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oiitci'taiiiecl him with more honour than lie would 
liave paid to a prince or an archbisliop, and Carlyle 
could not but be grateful. 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

Ui^verton : An*?, 1850. 

Pedwood is friendliness itself, poor fellow; discloses a 
great quantity of passive inteiligence amid his great pro- 
fundity of dulness : nay, a kind of humour at timt^s, and 
certainly excels in rjood teinper all the human creatures I 
have been near lately. Several times his fussiness and 
fd'ery have brought angry growlings out of me, and spurts 
of tierce impatience which he has taken nior(‘ like an angel 
th:m a Welshman. Perfection of temper ! And his t)ony is very 
s\'tb and good, and his household is hospitably furnished, 
>1 11 that he has is at iny disposal. On the whole 1 shrdl 
... somely make out my three weeks, and hope to get 
' from it after all. 

Carlyle woidd have l)een the mo.st ])erfect of 
guide-book writers. Nothing e8ca])ed Ins observa- 
tion ; arid he never rested till he liad liaiimt all that 
could be known about any place wliicli he visited : 
lirst and foremost, the meaning of the name of it, if it 
was nncommon or suggestive. His daily letters to 
Chelsea were full of descriptions of the neiglilioiirliood, 
ill singularly vivid. Itere, for instance, is an account 
of Merthyr Tydvil, to Avhich Iris friend carried him : — 

In 1755 Merthyr Tydvil was a mountain hanilet of five 
or si.v houses, stagnant and silent as it had been ever since 
Tydvil, the king’s or laird’s daughter, was martyred here, say 
1 ,300 years before. About that time a certain Mr. Bacon, 
a cunning Yorkshireman, passing that way, discovered that 
there was iron in the ground — iron and coal, lie took a 

years’ lease in consequence, and in, brief, there are 

now about 50,000 grimy mortals, black and clammy with 
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soot and sweat, screwing out a livelihood for themselves in 
that spot of the Taff Valley. Such a set of unguided, hard- 
worked, fierce, and miserable-looking sons of Adam I never 
saw before. Ah jne ! It is like a vision of Hell, and will 
never leave me, that of these poor creatures broiling, all in 
sweat and dirt, amid their furnaces, pits, and rolling mills. 
For here is absolutely ‘no’ aristocracy or guiding class; 
nothing but one or two huge iron-masters ; and the rest are 
operatives, petty shopkeepers, Scotch hawkers, &c. &c. The 
town might be, and will be, one of the prettiest places in the 
world. Tt is one of the sootiest, sqiialidest, and ugliest : all 
cinders and dust-mounds and soot. Their very greens they 
bring from Bristol, though the ground is excellent all round. 
Nobody thinks of gardening in such a locality — all devoted 
to metallic gambling. 

The house-cleaning at Chelsea was complicated 
by tlie niiscondiK't of servants. Mrs. Caidyle was 
struggling- in the midst of it all, liap])y that hcj* 
husl)and was away, Imt wishing perhaps that ho 
Avould shoAv liimsolf a little more a])])reciative oi* 
what slie was uiulcrgoing. No one ever laid liimself 
more open to being misunderstood in such matters 
than Ctirlyle did. lie was the gratefnllest of men, 
blit, ft’orn a shy reluctance to speak of his feelings, 
he left Ids gratitude iinuttej'cd. He seemed to take 
Avhatever was done for him as a matter of course, 
and to growl if anything was not to his mind. It 
Avas only in his letters that he showed Avhat was 
really in his heart. 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

Boverton : Aug. 19, 1850. 

Keep yourself quiet. Do not let that scandalous rand>j 
of a girl disturb you a moment more ; and be as patient witli 
your poor, soft dumpling of an apprentice as you can, iw 
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hopes of better by-aiid-by. ‘ Servants ’ are at a strange 
pass in these times. I continually foresee that before very 
long there will be on all hands a necessity and determination 
on the part of wise people to do without servants. That is 
actually a stage of progrens that is ahead of us. How I feed 
at this moment the blessedness of such a possibility, had one 
been trained to do a little ordinary work, and were the due 
preliminaries well arranged ! ‘ Servants,’ on the present 

principle, are a mere deceptive imagination, (^ominaiid is 
nowhere; obedience nowhere. The devil will get it all if 
it do not mend. Oh! my dear little Jeannie, what a 
quantity of ugly feats you have always taken upon you in 
this respect ; how you have lain between me and these 
annoyances, and wu’apt me like a cloak against them! 1 
know this well, whether I speak of it or not. 

Au^-. 21. 

Thanks to thee ! Oh! know that I have thanked thee 
S( nan hues in my silent hours as no words could. For 
irid -' d .1 am sometimes terribly driven into corners in this 
my hfc pilgrimage, of late especially; and the thing that is 
in my heart is knowm, or can be known, to the Almighty 
Maker alone. 

Tie stayed throe weeks at JJovertoii, and then gi’ate- 
fully took leave. ‘The good Eedwood,’ as he called 
liis liost, died the ycnir following, and he never sa\v 
him again. His route to Scotsbrig was, as usual, by 
the Liverpool and Annan steamer. The discomforts 
of his journey were not different from otlier peopK^’s 
in similar eireumstances. It Avas tlie travelh'r who 
was dilferent ; and liis miseiles, comical as tlie}^ 
sound, Avere real enough to so sensitive a sufferer. 
He sent a liistory of them to Chelsea on his arrival. 
‘I am,’ he said, ‘a \^ery iinthankfuJ, ill-conditioned, 
bilious, Avayward, and heartAvorn son of Adam, I do 
suspect. Well, you shall hear my complaints. To 
whom can Ave complain, if not to one another, after 
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all?’ He had reached Liverpool without misadven- 
ture. lie had gone on board late in the eveiiiug. 
The night, as the vessel ran dow^n the Mersey, was 
S(d‘t and beautiful. lie Avalked and smoked for an 
hour on deck, and theii went in search of his sleeping- 
place. 

‘This way the (jetU.L cabin, sir!’ and in truth it was 
almost worth a little voyage to see such a cabin of rjents ; 
for never in all iny travels had 1 seen the like before, nor 
probably shall again. The little crib of a place which 1 had 
glanced at Iavo hours before and found six beds in had now 
developed itself by hinge-shelves (which in the day were 
})arts of sofas) and iron brackets into the practical sleeping- 
place of at least, sixteen of the gemt species. Then; they 
all lay, my crib the only empty one ; a pile of clothes ip* 
to the very (-eiling, and all round it gent packed on gent, 
few inches betwet.m the nose of one gent and the na])e of 
the other gent’s neck; not a particle of air, all orifices 
closed. Five or six of said gents already raging and snoring. 
And a smell ! Ach Goft ! T supjiose it must resemble that 
of the slave-ships in the middle jiassage. ft was positively 
immoral to think of sleeping in such a receptacle of 
abominations. 

I [c .sought tlic deck again; but the night turned 
to rain, and tlie deck of a. .sleniner in wet and dark* 
ness is not delightful, even in August. When tlie 
vessel reached Annan, and ‘ he was Hung into tin* 
street,’ the unfortunate ‘ Jonali ’ could Imt address a 
.silent word of tlianks to tlie Merciful Power, and 
‘ appeal to Gofxly and ])()sterity.’ At Scotsbrig Iio 
could do as he liked — be .silent from morning till 
night, wander about alone among the hills, sec ne 
one, and lx; nursed in mind and b(xly by the kindest 
hands ; but he was out of order in one as well as tlir 
other. Tlie rea(^tion after the Pamplilets was now 
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telling him. Very strange, very eharaeteristui, 
is tlie aeconnt whicli he writes of liis eondilion. 

To Jane Welsh (\n'hjle. 

Scotsbri;^ : Seplemb'jr 4, ISOO. 

I find it good that all one’s ugly tlioughts — ugly as sin 
and ►Natali sev(?ral of tliem — should come uninterrupted 
before one and look and do their very worst. ]Many things 
tend towards settlement in that way, and silently beginnings 
of arrangement and det eimination show themselves. Why, 
oh ! why, slunild a living man complain after all ? We get, 
each one of us, the common fortune, wdtU superficial varia- 
titms. A man ought to know that he is not ill-used ; that 
if he miss tlu' thing one way he gets it in another. Vour 
‘' rautiful l)l('ssings,’ I hav(‘ Ih.cm not. I cannot train my- 
ll by having them. Well, then, by doing without them 1 
. i; train mysefif. It is there that 1 go ahead of you. There, 

■ . lie prizes if you knew it. 

Nothing so like a Sabbath has been vouchsafed to me 
for many lu'avy months as these last two days av poor Scots- 
Inig arc. liCt me be thankful for them. They were very 
m eosai'y to me. Tliey will open my heart to sad and 
alVcctionate thoughts, whicli the intolerable burdim of my 
owji mean sutl'erings has stifled for a long time. I ilo 
nothing here, and pretend to do nothing but sit silent in 
the middle of old unutterable reminiscences and poor simple 

s(‘(‘ncs more interesting to me on this si<h^ Hades ' ( )ne 

should be content to admit that one is Nothing; a ])oor, 
vainly struggling soul, yet. seen with pity by the Kternal 
Powers, I do believe, and whose struggles at worst are bend- 
ing towards their This puts one to ])eac(5 when nothing 

else can ; and the beggarly miseries of the mere body 
abating a little, as with me they sensibly do, it is strange 
what dark curtains drop olT of their own accord, and how the 
promise of clearer skies again visits one. These last three 

^ Sentenco apparently iincoiiipleted. 
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days have been of surpassing beauty — clear, calm September 
days, the sky bright and blue, with fluctuating masses of 
bright clouds. The hills are all s])otted with pure light and 
pure shad(? ; everything of the liveliest yellow’ on the live- 
liest green in this lower region. On riding up from the 
Kirtlebridge sidt^ hitherward, I could not but admit that the 
bright scene, with Burnswark and the infinite azure behind 
it, was one of tlie loveliest that I had anywhere seen. Poor 
old Annandale, after all ! . . . A note to Lady Ashburton, 
after I arrived here, brought this answ’cr 3’esterday. Great 
(hwjleanius at the Grange, it w’ould seem. Betw'een life 
tliei'e and life as I now have it, it must be admitted 

there is a contrast. We are about the tw’o extremes of 
decent human lodging, and f know which answers the best 
for me. Kemember me generally to all friends. Good souls! 
1 like them all better than ])erhaps they would suspect from 
my (jrim ways. Sometimes it has struck me, (.huld not I 
coniiiiue this Sithlndic period in a room at (’raigenputtock, 
perhaps ? Alas ! alas I 

The- evident uncerlainty as to liis future oeeupa- 
tions whicli appears in tlu^se letters, taken \vilh wluit 
he told me of Ids llnnights of public life iit tlie time 
of bis rain])ldets, eoiilirms me in my imj)ression that 
lie bad iionrisbed some practical Jiopes from those 
Pamj)h]ets, and bad imagined that lie might perliaps 
])e liimself invited to assist in carrying out some of 
tbe ebanges Avliich lie had tbere insisted on. Such 
hopes, If he had formed them, be must have seen by 
tliis time were utt(*rly gj-oundless. Wbatever im- 
pi'oveiiKmts migbt be attempted, no statesman would 
ever call on him to take part in the jirocess. To this, 
whicli was now a certainty, be had to endeavour to 
adjust liimself; but he was in low spiihs — uniisnally 
low, even for him. He filled his letters with anecdotes 
of misfortunes, miseries, tragedies, among Ids Annan- 
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dale neigliboiirs, niockiiig at tlie idea tliat this world 
was made for liap])iness. He went to stay with Ins 
sister at Dumfries. 

The kindness of tliese friends (he siiid), tlieir very kind- 
ness, works me misery of which tliey hnve no idea. In the 
gloom of my own imagination 1 seem to myself a pitiable 
man. I^iast night 1 had, in spite of noisc's and confusions 
many, a tolerable sleep, most welcome to me, for on the 
Monday night here I did not sleep at all. Yesterday was 
accordingly a day ! My poor mother, too, is very w^eak, and 
there are clotlu^s a-buying, and confusions very inany ; 
and no minute can I be left alone to let my sad thoughts 
settle into sad composure, but every minute I must talk, 
talk. God help me ! To be dead altogether ! hut fie ! fie ! 
This is very weak, and I am but a spoony to write so. Tu- 
iia irow 1 will w'rite to you more deliberately. I had no idea 
; \\a3 so sick of heart and had made such progress tow'arfls 
■ L.' • and steady dis2)iritment. Alas ! alas ! I ought to l.:)(^ 
w pped in cotton w’ool, and laid in a locked drawer at 
present. I can stand nothing. I am really ashamed of the 
figure I cut among creatures in the ordinary human situa- 
tion. One couldn’t do without human creatures altogether. 
Oh ! no. Jlut at present, in such moods as I am now in, it 
were such an inexpressible saving of fret and botheration 
and futile distress if they would but let me alone. Woe's 
me ! Woe hs me ! 

It was in this luiiiiour that Carlyle read ‘Altoji 
Looke,’ which Kingsley sent him. I well reineinbcr 
the gratilicatioii witli which Kingsley showed me Ids 
approving criticism ; and it speaks volumes for tlie 
merit of that book that at such a time Carlyle could 
take pleasure in it. little did either of us tlicu guess 
ill what a depth oi‘ depression it had found him. The 
cloud lifted after a while; but these (its when they 
came were entirely^ disabling. Uob.ust constitutional 
slrengtli, which is half of it insensibility, was not among 
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the gifts wliicli Nature liad bestowed on Carlyle. His 
strength was moral ; it lay in an unalterable resolu- 
tion to do what was riglit and to speak wliat was true 
— a sti’ength nol)Iy snllicicnt for the ]:)road direction 
of his life and intellect, but leaving him a helpless 
victim of the small vexations which prey like mos- 
(piitoes on tlie nerves of Tinfortunate men of giaiius. 
Sometimes, indeed, by the helj) of Providence, his 
irritations nentralised one another. Tn his steady 
thrift, he had his clothes made for him in Annandale, 
the clotli boiiglit at Humfries and made up by an 
Ecclefechan tailor. His Av^ardrol)e refjTiired refitting 
before his return to London, and llie need of attend- 
ing to it proved an antidote to his ])resent miseries. 
After relating his exertions in (he tailor department, 
lie says very ])rettily: — 

Do not regret these contrivances of a ‘ rnde age,’ dear 
Goody mine. Lhey are still useful for our circumstances, 
and are always beautiful, as human virtue is. We are not 
yet rich,, my woman, nor likely ever to be. Devil may care 
for that part of it ! No new ‘ suit of virtues : ’ only not 
(juite so tight a lit as the old one; oin^ advantage that, un- 
doubtedly. Ihit Ghapman's account for the Pamphlets ‘ 
might reach ns moderation if we were forgetting ourselves. 
Hiich a, return of 'ttioitcff for so much toil and endurance of 
reproach, and other things, ;is has not oftem come athwart 
the Literary Lion. D<wil may care for that, too ! lie says 
the account is all right. He will pay you your bit of an 
allowance this week, however. And so let him and his 
trade ledgers go their gates again. ‘ The little that a just 
man liath is more and better far, Ae.,’ said the old Psalmist, 
a most true and comfortable saying. 

AVitli tlie cud of Septendier Loudon and Clieyiu' 
Po^v came in sight again. Tlie repairs were liiiivslied. 

’ The outcry atoaoed the sale of them for manv months ami even vears. 
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At Scotsbrig, when tlic clothes had come in, he found 
himself ‘ a distempered human soul that had .sle])t ill, 
and was terribly dadded about : a ])benomenon not 
(jiiite unfamiliar to his wife’s observation.’ ITe had 
thought of a trip to Iona before going home, but the 
season was too hir advanced. A short visit was to 
be managed to his friends in Cuml)erland. Then he 
Avould hasten bac‘k, and be as amiable as he could 
when he arrived. Mrs. Carlyle, in one of the saddest 
of her sad letters, had regretted that her company 
had become so useless to hini.^ ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘if 
you could but cease being conscious of what your 
<*ornpajiy is to me ! The consciousness is nil the 
■\ da<ly in that. Ali me! Ah me! Ihit tlial, too, 

. 11 nuMid if it pleases Cod.’ 

On the 2Tth of »S'pl(‘inb(*r he parted sori'owfully 
i-oni his inotlier at Scotsbrig, after a, wild midnight 
walk in wind and rain the evening before. Three 
(lays w(U’(^ given to the Spcsldings at Keswick, and 
thence, on ])ressing invitation, he went to the Marshalls 
at Coniston, wli(*re he met the IVnnysons, tlum lately 
niarih'd. NeilluM’ of these visits In'ought much com- 
fort. ]\rr. Spedding had gone Avitli the rest of the 
Avorld in disa])])roving the ‘ Latter-day ram])hlets.’ At 
the Marshalls’ lie was ])revented from sleeping by 
‘ ])oultry, children, and flunkeys.’ 

bov(» of the pictiirt*s<|U(^ is here (he wrote fi’oni (Viiiiston). 
tlorgooiis niagniticence lahnifi quiet or aiiv sort of eiunfort 
which to me, in my c.xccptional thin-skinne'I thrice morbid 
condition, wei'c Jranum. T had to run aw;iy ahi iipt ly from a 
survey of certain siiblhiK* roek-passesaml X)ikes, mwer to be for- 
gotten, lest the post should go without my writing. Here, 

^ Lf itcrft mid Alcmoriohj vol. ii. p. UJa. 
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avoiding lunch, too, and taking a solitary pipe instead, I end 
for this day, feeling myself to be, of all men, by far the most 
miserable, like that old (rreek, yet knowing well privately 
that it is not so, and begging pity and pardon from poor 
Goody, whojn God bless. 

He announced that lie could not stay, that he must 
leave the next day , Every attention was paid liim. 
His room was chang(*d. Not a sound was allowed to 
disturb him. He liad a sound sleej), woke ‘ to find a 
wonderful alteration in liimself, willi the sun sliining 
over lakes and mountains ; ’ and tlien lici thought lie 
would stay ‘ another day ;xnd still otlier days’ if he 
were asked. Ihit lie had been so ]K'remj>tory that his 
host tliought it u IK ‘Oil r I eons lo jircss him further, and 
then he discovered that he was not wanted, ‘nothing 
but th(' name of him, whieli was already got.’ Mr. 
Marshall himself acconijianied him to t he Windermere 
stadon, ‘foi’cing Jiim to talk, which was small favoiii*;’ 
and tlie express train swept liiin back to London. 
Men of genius are ‘kittle’ guests, and, of all siu*h, 
Carlyle was the ‘ kitth'st.’ 

His wife was at the Grange when he reached 
Cheyne Ivoav. There was no one to receiA'C him but 
her dog Nero, Avho after a moment’s doubt ‘ barked 
enthusiastic reception,’ and the cat, ‘ Avho sat rellec- 
tive,Avithout sign of the smallest emotion, more or less.’ 
He was olibged to Neio, he forgave the cat. He Avas 
delighted to be at home again. The improvements in 
the house called out his enthusiastic approbation. 
‘ Oh Gfoody ! ’ lie exclaimed, ‘ iiu'omparable artist 
Goody ! It is really a series of glad sui-prises ; and 
the noble grate ujistairs ! all good and best. My 
bonny little artistikiii. Heally it is clever and wise 
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to a degree, and I admit it is ])ity that yon were 
not here to sliow it me yourself. Ihit I shall find it 
all out too. Thank you, thank you a thousand times ! ’ 
Hie tossing and whirling seemed even more un- 
attractive in the com]'iarison. 

But I have done with it (he said), and with the astonisli- 
ingly admirable liglits and shadows and valleys and Langdale 
])il<es and worship of the pictures(pie in all its branches, from 
all and every of wliich for the future ‘Good Lord deliver 
hu/.’ Oh my poor Goody ! It is a great blessing to be born 
a person of sense, even with flic temper of a rat-trap. Oiui 
must put u]) with the temper ; the other is not to be put up 
with. Alfred looks r(‘ally improved, T should say; cheerful in 
what he talks, and looking forward to a future^ less detached 
il 11 the past h:is betm. A good soul, find him where or 
■ ..\s situated you may. iNIrs. Tennyson lights up bright 
1 Iteriug blue eyes when you s])eak to her; has wit, has 

'se; aud were it not that she seems so very di^lieate in 
I'calth, I should augur really well of Tennyson’s adventure. 

Mrs. Carlyle was distracted at Ids return in lun* own 
absence. ISlie insisted that she must go to him at once ; 
but she had been gaining strength at the Grange, and 
the Ashburtons begged her to stay on. (Airlyh* urged 
it too. With ])retty delicacy he said, as if learning a 
lesson from hei- being aAvay, ‘ I shall know better than 
ever I did what the comfort to me is, of being received 
by you when I arrive worn out, and you welcome me 
with your old smiles and the light of a hunnin fire and 
a human home.’ As she persisted that she must go 
back, he accepted Lady Ashburton’s proposal that he 
should Idmself join his Avife for a Aveek or tAvo before 
finally settling in for the winter ; and it Avas not till 
the middle of October that they Avpre together again 
in their own home, Avlien he summed up in his Journal 
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tlie experiences of liis Wiiiideriiigs. Snvage Laiidor, 
Avlioiu lie calls ‘ a proud, indignant, and remarkable 
old man,’ bad pleased biin from sympathy of discontent 
with the existing order of things, llis visit to poor 
Mr. liodwood he describes as ‘dulnessand the in- 
anity of worse than solitude.’ lie had left Boverton 
‘ in a huinoii]’ strangely forlorn, sad, and sickly even 
for him.’ He goes on : — 

F(air we<;ks at Scotshrig : my dear old mof her, much 
broken since I had last seen h(*r, wns a pei’[)td a:d source of 
sad and, as it were, sacred emotion to me. Sorrowful mostly 
and disgusting, and even degrading, were my other emotions. 
God help nic ! Much physical suffering. Morality sunk 
down with m(‘ almost to zero so fir as eonsciousn(‘ss went. 
Surely there should be a hospital for poor creatures in such 
a condition as nnne. P»ut let us not sp('ak. hi the end of 
So])tember .1 wind over to ( /umberland. T. S[)edding limih'd 
and dull. Off to (.'oniston for two days. Seeniny, vke. ( )blig('d 
to steer for Chelsea by ex[)ress train, and see whelber in 
my borne was any rest for me. Alas! not tlieia^ either. Ar- 
rive aboui midnight: my wife gone rlowii to tln^ (i range. 
Nothing for ^t hut stoicism, of sindi sort as one had, once 
more*. In about a week go to the Grange to join my wife 
there. Spend ten days amid miscM'llaneous company in (he 
common dysj)cptic, utterly isolated, and contemptible condi- 
tion. TToine again on Saturday gone a week ; and here <na-*r 
since at le;ist in a. silent state. I have still boj)es of writing 
another book, perhaps than any I have yet done ; hut 

in all otlier respects this seems really the Nadir of my 
fortunes ; and in hojio, desire, or outlook, so far as common 
mortals reckf)n such, I never was more bankrupt. Lonely, shut 
up within my contemptible and yet nol deliberately ignoble 
self, perhaps there never was, in modern literary or other 
history, a more solitary soul, capable of any friendship or 
honest relation to others. For the rest I do in some measure 
silently defy destiny, and try to look with steady eye into it, 
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not hoping from it (except that T might get some irorh well 
done), nor fearing it for the remnant of my time here. 
Jijitent pieties, 1 do believe, still lie in me; deep wells of 
sorrow, reverence, and affection ; but alas ! that is not the 
hunionr at present, and my utmost prayer is that I might 
deal wisely with that too, since it is the lot of me. 
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CIIArTKll XIX. 

A.D. ]8ol~2. jKT. 5(5-r>7. 

lioviewR of the riiiiiphlets— Chovne How-- Tarty at tlio Grange — ‘Life 
of Stcrlinjj ’ — Ticception of it -Coleridge and l>i,s disci2)lrs -Spiritual 
optics — Hyde Parle I'lxhibition — A luontli at i\Ial\C'rn — Scotland — 
Trip to Paris with Lord Ashburton. 

Thprp is a condition faiiiiliai* to inon of letters, and I 
i^n])|)ose to artists of all deseri])tioi)s, Avliieh may Ih* 
(tailed a luonitiibu state. Tlie ima^eimition, exhausted 
by long ellbrts, slieds its feathers, tiud mintl anti body 
remain sick and dispirited till t]teYp-f)w a^ain. Carlyle 
was thus moidting after the ‘ Lai lor-day ram])hlets.’ 
He was eager to Avrite, ])nt his ideas were shape- 
less. His Avings Avould not lift liini. lie Avas cliaiiied 
to the ground. Unable to jtioduce anything, lie 
began to read voraeiously ; lie bought a copy of 
the ‘ Annual R(*gister ; ’ he Avorked entirely through 
it, finding there "a great quanlity of agreeable and 
not quite useless information.’ lie read h^ophoeles Avitli 
prt)found adinii ation. Ilis friends came about CJicyne 
Koav, eager to see him after his absence. Tliey Avcrc 
welcome in a sense, but ‘ alas ! ’ he confessed, ‘ nobody 
comes whose talk is half so good to me as silence. I 
fly out of the Avay of everybody, and would much 
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ratlioi* smoke a pipe of wholesome toba(a*o than talk 
to anyone in London just now. Nay, their talk is 
often ratlicr an olTence to me, and I murmur to my- 
self, Wliy open one’s lips for such a piirj)ose P ’ 

The autumn quarterlies were busy upon tlie 
rampldets, and tlie slirieking tone was considerably 
modi (led. A review of tlicrn by Masson in tlie ‘ North 
Ih itisli ’ distinctly pleased Carlyle. A review in tlu^ 
‘Dublin ’lie found ‘excellently sei‘ions,’ and conjec- 
tured that it cauie from some Ano’Iican jiervert or 
convert. It was written, 1 belii've, by Dr. Ward. 
Tli(' (Jatliolics naturally found ])oints of sympathy in 
so s«‘(»i*nfid a denunciation of modern notions about 
1il;c.'iy. C^arlyle and they believed alike in tlie 
divu!'’ ri^ht of wisdom to <i;ovi‘rn folly. ‘ The wise 
Ilian's eyes w(‘re in his head, but the fool walked 
in darkness.’ d’his article ])rovide(l him ‘ with in- 
teri'stiiii^ redections (‘or a day or two.’ Ihit books 
weri' his cl lief resource in these months. A paper in 
die ‘Annual I{e<>'iste.r ’ set him reading Wyelierley's 
couK'dit's, not with satisfaction. He calls tluau a 
combination of ‘ human platitude and pi*avily ’ seldom 
erjiialled. * Fauu’h V he said, ‘ 1 shut up the book last 
niLdit, having actually worked through the <ireater 
])art of it Avith real abomination.’ . ‘ Scali'ierana ’ Avais 
far better. Ih’om this he made many e.xtracts. He 
calls it tlui most (Uirious daguerreotyjie likeness of a 
threat man’s loose talk that he had ever seen, 

•'ill oniatiug between Frencli and Latin, between high and low, 
b(‘tween thick and thin, tlie most free-and-easy shovelling 
out ot whatever carac readiest in a human v^oul, a strange 
draggly-wick’d tallow candle lighted in the belly of a dark 
IV. 


F 
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dead past, a sorcerer’s dance of extinct human beings and 
things. 

At intervals lie tlionglii ol* writing something. 
‘ Ireland’ ('anie bark upon him occasionally as still 
a ])0ssibility. A tlnairy of edncalion on the plan of 
Goethe’s ‘ Wanderjahre ’ would give liim scope to say 
something not \vholly useless. These Avere the tAvo 
subjects which looked l(‘ast contemptible. There Avas 
English histoiy ton: ‘ I’ln; Conqueroi’,’ ‘Simon dt; 
Montfort,’ ‘ The llatth* of 'FoavIoh.’ Hhit Avhat,’ I k? 
asked himself, Svo/ be done.Avith a Ihitish JMusenm 
under fat ])edants, Avith a Avorld so sunk as ours, and 
alas ! Avith a soul so sunk and subdued to its ekmients 
as mine seems to be? Em/m/.v, royons ! (tu /iiains 

tmsoihs-nou.s.' 

To Manjairt (.(/rlijh^ l^colshroj. 

Oliolscii : 1 )(.‘c»*m))er 14, ISOO. 

Jane has tr.kini no cold ycl ; goes out in soinc^ oinnilms 
Avhencver the (kiy is not <juite Avretched. I hear nothing of 
her hurt,* mid 1 believe* it is g<-tting Avell, though slu^ d()(‘s 
not seem to like any speech about it. J am myself decidedly 
liettev than when 1 Avrote last — have, in fact, nothing Avrong 
about me exer[)t an incurably s(pn*mnish liv(‘r aiul stomach. 
I generally go out for an liour’s Aval king before bed-tiim; ; the 
little snafilc of a rnessin called ?S(n-o commonly goes with me, 
runs snuflling into every hole, or pirrs about at my sidi* lilc' 
a little glassy vat, and returns home the joyfiillest and dirties* 
little dog one need wish to see. . . . ‘Ts'o Popery ’ is still 
loud enongh in these parts, and it is confidently ex])ecte(l 
these pasteboard cardinals and tlieir rotten garments A\'ill he 
packed out of this island in some AA'ay. UUimius crepih'^ 
illaholi, as l^eza said of the Jesuits. 


^ Letters and Memorials^ vol. ii. p. 141, 
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Journal. 

December 30, 1850. — The year is wearing out; life is 
wearing out ; and 1 can get to no work. Me miseruni! Of 
course the thing is difficult — most things are — but I con- 
tinually tiy from it too, and my poor days pass in the sliabbie.st, 
wastefiillest manner. . Jhillantyne, Maccall, and John Welsh 
were with us on Christmas Day to dinner. Last night Kingsley 
and Darwin. Oood is to be got out of no creature. Dady 
Ihilwer Lytton -a most, melancholy interview of her seeking. 
How the Furies do still walk this earth, and shake their 
‘ d Lisky glowing torches ’ on nien and women ! Can do nothing 
^Yith the poor lady’s novel, 1 f(‘ar. Vesterday 1 w'as clearing 
myself of a tangle of extraiK'ons letters, v,Ni'c., with wdiich 1 had 
|)ivi})( iiy nothing to do. 1 low' much ‘ lov(‘,’ ‘ respect,’ ‘ admira- 
tio is tliere in this world which r(‘send)lcs the ‘love’ 

efdo-s for a (h'ad liorsci ! ‘ J^'ie on’t ! ’tis an unwt'cded garden ;’ 
and tli'Mi the sluggard of a gardener 1 Aw'ake ! Wilt thou 
never aw'c.ke, then V 

iXotwithsta tiding the hopes and resolutions wliieh 
Carlyle iuid brought back with him from (StaitlaTid, 
l.lui domestic atmosphere was not clear in CJn^yiui 
liowyand had notlaaMi clear sima* his ndurn. Xothing 
need lie said about tliis. It addcnl to ids other dis- 
coniforls — that was alt. In tlu^ Journal of flannary UO, 
ihere is tliis (Uiricms observa-liou : — 

It is lean's part to deal with Jhfstiuy, who is l-noivn to be 
iuevorable. It is t h(.‘ weanan’s mor(‘ to deal with tlu‘ man, 
whom, even in impossible eases, slie always thiidxS ea[)al)le of 
Ixdng moved liy human means ; in this respect a harder, at 
least a less digniTK'd, lot for her. 

At the end of Jaiinary lie went oil* again to the 
Crange, alone tliis time, to meet an interesting party^^ 
there; Thirlwall, JMilnes, the titanleys, iSir John ISinieon, 
ij eiudi, then Dean of Westminster, and several others. 
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He have cnjo^^ed liimself if his spirits had been 

in better order, ‘ for, thanks to th(‘ Ihshop, the conver- 
sation was a thoiii^lit more solid than was usual. ’ One 
evening it took a remarkable form, and as lie imu'e 
than ojire (h'scribed tlu' scene to me, I quote wliat he 
says al)out it in a letter. 

liast night there was a dreadful onslaiiglit made on — 
what shall I say? propcM'ly the Churcli- -m presence of 
Trench and I he Ih'sliop. Trench afh'cted to l)e very busy 
reading, and managed extnnnely Avell. The Bislio]) was 
also grand and ralionally manful, intrinsically agreeing with 
almost (‘vaa-ything I said. lN)or Sim(‘<)n, a genthanan in 
search of a ndigion, sate stupcad in the whirlpool of Inderodox 
hail, and seemed to f(‘el if his luaid wcaa? on his shoulders. 
This is an ext I’a ordinary epoidi of the world, with a witness! 

It was ])erhn]>s as au e fleet of this singular piece 
of talk, at any rate in dischai’ge of a long-ri'ccgniscd 
duty, that (htrlyh', on rid.urniug home, set a])oiit 
his loug-medilated life ol‘ John 8terliug. To leave 
ftteiding any longer as an anatomhaal subject for 
tlie rdhdous in^wspapea’s was treason to his friend’s 
memory. He had Availed, ])arlly from want of coni- 
])osur{‘, j)ai-tly that the dust might settle a little; and 
noAv, haAong leisure on liis hands, and bcn’ng otlier- 
Avise in tln^ right, mood, he re-read Sterling’s letters, 
collected inf\)nnatif)n from surviving relatives, air! 
Avithout didicnlty — indeed, Avitli entire ease and ra- 
pidity — he produced in three months Avliat is perha])^ 
the iiKvst Ixaiutifiil liiograjdiy in tlie Faiglish langmigr. 
Ilis own mind for the past year liad been restless air! 
agitated, but no restlessness can ])e traced in the 
‘IVde of Sterling.’ 1’he scorn, tlie pidde, the indigna- 
tion of the Paiiiplilets lie hushed down under a strc’am 
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of quiet aflbetion. Tiie tone is calm and tender. 
Here, more tlian in any of the rest of his writings, 
he could give play, witlioiit a jarring note, to the 
gentlest qualities of his heart and inUillect. It was 
necessary for liim to express Idmself more plainly 
than he liad Jiitlierto done on the received religious 
creeds ; but lie wrote without inoc^kery, Avithout ex- 
asperation, as if his angry emotions were subdued to 
the element in Avhieh he Avas working. A fiaend’s 
grave av^is no ])laee for theologicaal controversy, and 
tiiough he alloAvcd his humour free play, it was real 
])lay, nowhere savagely eonteniptuous. iSterhiig's life 
had l.>oen a sliort one. Ills history Avas rather that of 
tlK= ibrmaliou of a beautiful charactei' tlian of accoin- 
pii'lu.'d achievi.'inent ; at om^e the most dillicult to 
delineate, yet the most instructive if delineated suc- 
cessfully. The aim of the biographer Avas to lift tlie 
subject lieyond the sordid elenumt of religious exas- 
pt'rations ; yc.*t it Avas on kSterling's ‘ religion,’ in the 
noble meaning of the Avord, that the entire interest 
turned. (Growing to manhood in an atmosphere of 
Ihidicalism, ])olitical and speculative, Sterling had 
come in contact Avith the enthusiasts of Eurojiean 
revolution, lie had involved himself in a movcmient 
in Avhich accident t)idy prewniteil him from being per- 
sonally engaged, and Avhich ended in the destruction 
of his friends. In the dejU'ession Avhich followed he 
had fallen under the inlluence of Coleridge. lie had 
learnt from Coleridge that the k(‘y of the mysiciy of 
die universe lay, after all, Avith the Church creed 
rightly understood, and that, by an iiitelleclual leger- 
demain, uncertainties could be con\-erted into cer- 
tainties. The ])rocess by whiidi the Avonderful 
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translbriiiation was to be cHected, Carlyle himself had 
heard from the prophet’s own Ups, and liad lieard 
witlioiit conviction when [rvin^U* lonu; before had tahen 
him to lliole^atc to worsliip. 

To tlie young niid ardent mind, instinct with pious noble- 
ness, yet driv('n to tl)C grim d(*S(‘rts of Itadiciilisin fora faith, 
Coleridge’s siiecidations had a charm much more than literary, 
a cliarm almost ridigicais and j)ro])hetic. The constant gist 
of his discourse' was laiiK'nIation over the sunk condition of 
tiu' world, which h<^ recognised to be giv('ii up lo atludsni 
and materialism : full of uutc sordid mis-beliefs, mis-pursuits, 
and mis-resuHs. All sci('nce lind becouK' uiechani<'al, tlic. 
science not of num, Imt of a kind of human Ix'avo'rs. (diurches 
themselves had died awciV into a godless nie('hanicnl condi- 
tion, and stood th.en' as men* cases of arf i''l(*s, mc’ve forms of 
Churclu'S, like lie* dried carcases of onc(‘ swift eanc'ls winch 
yon tlnd h'ft willua-ing in tie.* thirst of ihe iinivc'rsal des(‘rt — 
ghastly portenis for the pi'<‘sent, ]>eneficent shi])S oi the 
fh*s(‘rt no mon*. iNlen's souls wc're l>linded, hi'lietaiod, mid 
sunk nnd(‘r tin* inflmmce of atheism and maleiialism, and 
Iliimo and Voltairi*. Tlu* world for the })r(‘S(‘n1 was an ex- 
tinct world, d('S(‘rt(*d of (iod and incapable, of w(‘ll-doing till it 
elianged its h(*arl and s])irit . This, I thiidc, expr(*ss<*d with less 
of indigmih'on and wifh more (»f long-drawn (jueriilousm'ss, 
was always recognisahh* as the ground tone, which truly a. 
pious young heart, driv(‘n into Itadiealism and the o])po'^itifm 
party, erndd not but recognisi* as a too sorrowful truth, and 
ask the oracle with all earnestness, ‘ What remedy, then ? ’ 
The remedy, though Colei idge himself jU’oh'ssed to see it as 
in sunbeams, could not, except by ])roc(*sses uiisjx'akahly 
difficult, be described to you at all. On the wlnde, tlu'sc 
dead CImrehes, this dead Knglisb Chiindi espi'eially, must be 
brouglit to life again. Why not? It was not dead. I’ho 
soul of it in this ]Kirehed-u[) body was ti-agically asleep only. 
Atheistic philosophy was true on its side ; and Ilumc and 
Voltaire coidd on their own ground speak irrefragably loi’ 
themselv(*s against any Church, but lift the Church and tliein 
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into a ]>igher sphere of arguiiient, they died into inanition. 
The (Jliurch revivified itself into pristine fiorid vigour, became 
once more a living ship of the desert, and invincildy bore 
you over stock and stone. Hut liow ? but how? By attend- 
ing to tin? ‘ reason ’ of man, said Coleridge, and duly chaining 
up thti ‘understanding’ of man. The VeriiLLnft (reason) and 
VersUind (understanding) of the (lermans — it all 1 iirned upon 
ihesii if you could well understand them, which you couldn't. 
Bor tlie rest, (Vderidge had on the an\il various books, 
especially was about to writ(“ one grand ])()ok on. the Loi/o.^, 
which would lu'lp to bridge the chasm for us. So mueli 
uppean'tl, however ; Churches, though proved false as 3^)11 had 
imagined, were still true as you wtwe to imagiiK'. Here was 
an artist who would burn you u[) an old (Tiin-.h, root mill 
hra.ucli, and I hen, as the alchemist professed to do with 
organic substances in general, distil you an ‘Astral ISpirit ’ 
fo a th(‘ ash(\s, which was th(‘ very image of the old Inirnt 
artifle. its airdrawn eoii liter] lart. This von had, or iniglit 
get, and draw uses from if you could. Wait till the book on 
the Logos was done ; alas! till your own tia-rene eyes, bliml 
will) conceit and the dust of logic, were purged, subtilised, 
and sjiiiitualisial into the sharpm^ss of vision requisite for 
disci.-rning such an M)-ni-ni-mject.’ 'fhe ingenuous young 
Knglish bead of those days stood strangely jiu/zled lyv such 
revelations, uncertain whethin* it was gidting inspired or 
getting infatuated into flat imbecility; and strange eflul- 
gence, of lu'w day, or else of dee])er meteoric night, coloured 
the horizon of the future for it. 

Carl^de for himself had refused to follow ( ^ deridge 
into tliese airy N])e(*ulatioiiJs. He for one dared not 
play with triitli, and he regarded this inetapliysihaal 
<‘t)njurii\g as (*.owardly unmatdme?^s, fatal to houesty 
ef heart, and useful only to eTiable eraveiis, wlio in 
their souls knew better, to close their eyes to tact. 

What the light of ^mur mind (he says), which is the 
direct inspiration of the Almighty, pronounees incredible, 
that, in Cfod’s name, leave uncredited. At your jicril do not 
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try believing that. No subtlest liocus-j)ocus of ‘ reason * 
‘ luiderstanding ’ will avail for that feat. . . . Only 
in the world’s last lethargy can such things be done and 
accounted safe and jhoiis. . . . ‘ Do you think the living Cfod 
is a buzzard idol,’ sternly asks Miltou, ‘ that you dare address 
Him in this jnanner?’ It is not now known, what never 
needed proof or statement bt'fore, that religion is not a 
doubt— -that it is a certainty, or else a mockery and horror ; 
that noiK^ of all the many things we are in doubt about can 
by any alcluMny be made a ‘ religion ’ for us, but are, and must 
continue, a lial(dul (juiet or unquied. hypocrisy for us, and 
bring — salvation, do we fancy ? 1 think it is anotlnu- thing 

they will bring, and are on all hands visi])ly bringing this 
long while. 

He ]jc‘l(.l sternly to wJiat bis (a)iis('iejj(’(j told 
liim, and would not listen to the Coloridgoan siren. 
Hut many did listen, and ran u]K)n tluj fatal sliore. 
Intellectual clergy men os])ecially, who had been 
troubled in their minds, imagined that tliey found 
l:o]|) and comfort tliere. If, as they Imd Ixam told, 
it was a sin to dis])elieve the Church s creed, then the 
creed itself must rest on something beyond ])i‘ol)a- 
bility and tlie balance ofevideiuje. Wliy not , tlnm, on 
Coleridge’s ‘ It was a seidous tiling, besides, 

to have a 2)rolessiou to which they were committed 
Ibi the means of living, and which the law forbade 
them to change. Thus, at the time wlien Cai’lyle 
was writing this book, a wliole iliglit of (dergy, 
witli Frederitdv Maurice at their Jiead and Kingsley 
for lieutenant, were {teaching regeneration on Cole- 
ridge’s prineij)]es,and persuading themselves tliat ‘ tlie 
sacred river could run backwards after all.’ Steibng, 
before them, bad been carried away by the same 
illusion. In Ids enthusiasm, lie took orders; a few 
in oiill is’ exjiei’ience sufficed to show so true an iic 
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telligcMce that the Iligligate pliilojsopliy was ‘ bottled 
moonshine ; ’ and Carlyle draws the picture of him, 
not, like Julius Hare, as of ‘a van([uis]ied doubter,’ 
but as ‘ a victorious believer,’ resolutely sliaking him- 
self clear of artificial spider-webs — holding fast with 
all his powers to wliat he knew to be true and good, 
and living for that, and that only. 

In Sterling’s writings and actions (says Carlyle), were 
they e:i[)abl(i of being well read, \sk\ consider that there is for 
all true la^arts, and especially for young noble seekers and 
strivers towards what is highest, a inirrur, in which some 
shadow of themselves and of tlnlr imnn'asiirably complex 
arena will protitably present its(‘ir. 11(M(‘, also, is one 
encompassed and struggling even as tiny now are. This 
ni.iu also had said to himself, not in inme catechism words, 
bill with all his instincts, and the (piestion thrilled in ev(Ty 
nerv'- of him and pulsed in every drop of his blood, ‘\Vbat 
is tne chief end of man? Behold! I, too, would live and 
w<irk as h(‘S(M‘ms a (hmizcm of this nniv('rs(' — a child of tln^ 
lbgh(‘sl (lod ! By what im.'ans is a in»hle life still possibh* 
for me here ? Ve lunvens, and thou, earth, oh bow? ’ The 
history of this long-contimn'd prayer and endeavour, last- 
ing in vai'ious tignn‘s for near forty years, may now, and 
lor some time (‘oming, have something to say to 7nen. iSay, 
what of Jiieii of rln^ world ? Here, visible to myself for 
some while, was a brilliant human pres<Mic(‘, dist ingiiisliable, 
honourable^, and lovtaible amid the dim common poiadations, 
among the million little beautiful once more a bt'auliful 
human soul, whom I among others n'eognised and lovingly 
walked witli while the years and the hours were'. Sitting now 
by his tomb in thoughtful mood, the nt'w times bring a new 
elnty to me, Why write the lift* of Sterling? I imagine I 
had a cenrunissiem higher than the wenld's — the dictate of 
Nature herself to do what is nenv doiu*. S\c prosit,^ 

’ Amojifi- tlie many evidences of (’arlyle’s interest in young men who 
»pplied to him fejr advice and guidanec. I tind the fe)lle)wiiig letter, 
written at the time at which he waseiigageelon the* Life of Sterling/ and 
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Something of t]ie Jiigli purpose \vhi(;Ji Carlyle 
assigns to Sterling was perhaps rellccted from liini- 
self, as with a Iovti-'s ])ortrait of his mistress ; yet his 
account of him is ess('ntially as true as it is allec- 
tioiiate. lie did not giv(‘ his esteem easily, and 
when il. was gi\'en it was nobly desm-ved. 1. well r(‘- 
meinlxu' tlu^ ehi'cl wdiicli the book ])roduced wiien 
it a])peared. lie himseir v'alued it little, and even 
doid)tcd wh(Mii(‘r i( was worth j)ul)lishing. As a, 
])i('('(i of lil('rary Acork it was more admirer I lli^m 
anything Avhich h(‘ Inid yet written. The calmness 
Avas a, general sur])ris(\ ]|(‘ 'had a traiifpiil command 
of his sid)jcH*t. and Ins lr(‘a!.ment of it Acas ex([uisilely 

shfnviui^’ tlial no ocnin.illoii, Iiowomt aWn-biiijr, could lojid liini to 
li'ct n duty whicli, AViiot tlio o.-en.-ion oH'orod, lio alw;i}s rcirardi,‘d as 
saort.'d - 

Mdiolsra: March ‘), ISoO. 

‘ .Afy i/'ood yoinic I'Vicnd, -I am iniifdi obli<jr<*d. liy tin- rcpiard 
you (■ntort'ilii lor ico. ;tnd do iK>t l)l:imc youi- c'nl huelasin, which wi ll 
cnoii'.di hccoiii' s yoiir yoiiii;^ years. If' my l)Oo!<s ttaicli yon iiiiy lliiii' ■, 
don't liihid in tjmica'i wlc-ili r other jM.iopIc li.dirve it orind. ; but do you, 
for your own behoof h-.y if to heart as n real acoui^it ion sou liave inr.de 
— more iironcrly, a - .-i re;d incs'aire left witli you, wdiieh //o/r mn>l f-et 
about, rnllilhir.r, wbaievr otlier.-; do. 'I’his is really all tin' counsel 1 can 
prive you ahi-.it what \ on read in my Inioks or iho-e of otln-rs : ]iraetisi' 
what you learn th- r.- ; iiwfjiiiily, and in all wavs, hep-in tiirninpr the 
lielief inti) a fact, and continue at tliat, till you p'et mon- and even more 
hiilief', with Avhicii also do (he like. It is klh; work otln-rw ise to wriu' 
hooks or to i-ead Ihem. .And In- not surju-i.-^cd lliat “ peiqde have iio 
sympathy with you.” Tiiat is an accompaniment tliat will attend you 
all your days if you nn-an lo lead an (airnest life. 'Die pi'ople ’’ could no: 
s.-ive you wdth tliei)- •“ .yymp.itliy,” if (hey had never so much of it lo pi\e. 
A man can and must save himself, with or without their synuuilhv, .i-* 
it may chance. And may all yood he with you, niv kind youiipr friend, 
and a heart .'^toiit eninipli for lhi.s adveidurt? you are u])on ; that is tlio 
best }.n)od of all. 

^ I nanain, your.s very . cercly, 

‘T. (lAKLYnn.’ 

This is one of tliousands of such letttsrs, written out of ( 'arlyle's lieart, 
and preservcfl by those lo wliom they were addressed as their most pre- 
cious j)08session. 
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delicate. lie was no longer censuring the world as a 
propliet, but deligliting it as an aj'tist. The secular 
part of society pardoned the lierc.eness with whicli 
he had trampled on them for so beaulilid an evidence; 
of the tenderness of his real heart. 11ie religious 
woi’ld was not so well salished. Anglicans, Pro- 
testants, Catholic's had ho])ed from Hh-omwell,’ and 
oven from the Pamphlets, that, as against s])i ritual 
Padicalism, lie would b(‘ on tiu'ir side. Tlmy found 
themselves entirely inistakmi. ‘ Does not believe in 
us cithei-, then ? ’ was the cry. ‘ Xot one of tlic rc- 
liiflnjh’s lififfv Avill this man acknowhslgcn’ Frede- 
rick Maurice's iVIcmds w(‘re tlu' most disj)lea'<(‘d of all. 
TIc' ij’revereiice with widc'h ln.‘ had treated ('oh'ridgc' 
\v:e-: not to be rorgi\{‘n. i’h-om all that si'(*liou ol' 
llhiiiiinati wlio had hitherto Ixaic'ved themselves Ins 
rulmircj’s, he liad (*ut himsedf off (or even*, mul, as a 
teaelKM*, Ik.' was led without disci })les, sa\(? a ])oor 
handful avIio had longcsl for siudi an uttmanice irom 
him. lie himself gatlu*red no conscious ])leasure 
IVom whai he had doiu*. vA poor latter oi a thing, 
he called it, valuable oidy as an honest tribiil.e of 
alTeetion to a. lost fj-iend. It Avas so abvays. I’lie 
ex(H*ution of all his Avork fell so far short of his in- 
tention that Avhen completed it seemed to be Avortli 
nothing. 

To Ciirljih^ S(‘ofsl)rf(f. 

(’lifKi'a: April 

1 told the Doctor about ‘John Sterling's Life,’ a small, 
insignificant, book or ])amphlet I havt^ beem Avriting. The 
hooksellers got it away from me the otluu' morning, to see 
hoAv much there is of it, in the first place. T knoAv not 
altogether myself whether it is Avorth ])rinting or not, hut 
rather think that will be tlie end of it Avlietln'r or not. It 
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lias cost little trouble, and iieinl not do much ill, if it do no 
great amount of good. . . . Alas, alas! I have so many things 
still to write -imineiise mnsses of things ; and the time for 
writing th(‘m gels ever shorter, and, as it seems, the com- 
posure, strength, and other opportunity less and less. We 
must do what Ave can. f am weak, very irritable, too, under 
my liits of buichms, and bad company for anybody, and 
shall need a long spidl of the country somewhere if 1 can 
get it. In general, J feel as if it would be very good for me 
to be covered nudfo' a iuh wherever I go, or, at least, set to 
work, like Janies Aitkin’s half-mad friend, ^ ay ‘nialstly in a 
[jlaoe by hiiiisel\ 

Among the ‘ imtutions ’ tvas a ])ortrait Avliicli had 
1)0011 takon of him in Annandalo, and of which an 
(Migraving was now sent to him. No painter ever 
suc,c-oedod with Clarlyh*. Oiu* had made him ‘like a 
Hayed horse ; ’ of the presiml om; lie says : — 

Three months ago - - - solicited me to sit for this thing. 

I refnst.'d ; sli(‘ eiilj-eated ; 1 consented, and liere it is. 
more abominable blotch, without one feature of mine, was 
ever called hy the name of a rational man. It is the j)or- 
trait of an idiot that lias taken (llauher salts and lost his 
eyesight. We hum it and forgid it. N.lh — Never again 
consent to the like ; learn gemM'ally to say ‘ No.’ Ah ! could 
1 ? The character attached, WTitten by some young man 
unknown to i.k*, is very kind, and not bad at all. To the 
lire ! ’ii) the lire ! 

This was nothing, d’he real uneasiness was about 
‘ t 1 ie immense masses of things ’ on wlTudi he wanted 
to write, and jiroject after project rose and hided 
before lie could see liis way. HHie ‘ Exodus from 
Jloundsditch ’ was still one of them ; ought lie, ot 
ouglit he Jiot, to be explicit in that great matter, and 
sketch the outlines of a creed which might hereafter 
be sincerely believed ? 
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‘ Birth of a cherry ’ in the spring of the year (he writes) ; 
birth of a planet in the spring of the ?cons. The All pro- 
duces theiri alike, builds them together out of its floating 
atoms, out of its infinite opulenet's. The germ of an idea 
lies behind that. Another ‘ s])iritiial world,’ its blaze of 
s])lcndour as yet all veihal, hangs struggling behiml those 
wnicks and dust-clouds — Hebrew, (jre(‘k, tlte. Wluui will it 
be born into clearness ? 

Agiiin, April 1851 : — 

In tlie spiritual world, as in the astronomical, it is ilio, 
earth that turns and produces the phenomena of the 
lu'a.vens. Tn all manner of s(ms(‘s this is tnu' ; we are in 
the thick of tlu^ confusion attendant on h'arning /A/s; and 
thus all is at present so chaotic with ns. Led this stand as 
an a p1ioriA/fO mf/iaff? or work it out with somo lucidit y of 
(lelail ? iMost triK^ it is, and it forms the sc'ciad. of th(.‘ 
s])ii i(iial e])och we are in. 

Att(‘in])t to Avork it out Carlvh' did in the t\vo 
fragiiHMits on ‘8])iritiial ()j)ties’ wdneh T ])rinted in 
ilic second volnine of his rarlif life. lie there seems 
to say lh;it somethino- of the sort was expected of 
him, atid (‘ven obligatory u})on liiin. Hut ('ithor iie 
felt that tiu; agx* Avas not ri])e. or lie could not de- 
V(dop tlie idea satisfactorily, and lie left Asdiat li(‘ had 
Avritten to mature in sonu' other mind. ‘ Few nuni,’ 
lie says at this time, ‘were ever inort‘ puzzled to iind 
their road than I am just uoav. 1h‘ silent ! f.ook and 
seek ! ’ I lis test of ])rogri'ss — of the moral AAun-th of his 
OAvn or any other age — Aras the men that it produ(!ed. 
fie admired most of all things in this Avorld single- 
lainded and sincere j)eople, who belicAual honestly 
what thc}^ professed to believe, and lived it out in 
their actions. Properly, he admired nothing else, 
find his 8])ecial genius lay in depicting such ages and 
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persons. Tlie ‘ Cicl/ as he Avas looking about him for 
subjects, tciuj)te(l him for a few weeks. Tlie story 
of the Old is the j'oughest, ti-uest, most genial of the 
epics of modej'u Europe, and some piiiture, lie tliought, 
might lie drnwu out of it of the stjaiggle of (Spanish 
chivalry witl) tlie Moslem, lie read various books 

Milllei-’s, Soufhey’s, ik'c. — with this vioAV, but he 

found, as (.n’eryone else has found, that although Ituy 
Diaz ill th(i [loeni is as real as Achilles, nothing c.au 
lie made of him in the shape of history. Mullei* he 
Ibiind ‘stilting and alh^cted, walking as if he Avere half- 
,s'/vg///7;’ othei’ learned writiu's ostentatious and Avindy. 
‘ On tlie whole,’ he said, ‘ I can make less of the Cid 
than 1 ex|)e(*.t(‘d, and, in fact, (ainnot get any clear 
face view of him at all.' (Should he tr}' William the 
Comiueror and the Xorsenum? d'his seemed more 
■feasible, and his own symj)athi(‘s — his own heart itsilf 
Avas Scandinavian ; all tin* virtu(‘s wi.‘ jiossessial he be- 
lieved iu have come to us out of our Xorse amarstry. 
Ihit thi.', loo, faded, and his mind waiuhn'cal from 
thing to thing.’ 

* ITiul Ciirlvlt! turnod liis mind to it, lie would liave Imun a L'reat 
jtliil()k>i.’'ist. I liiid in Ids X(((i--took ;il this puciod a r»‘ui:u'k on a pfcnilidrity 
ol’tlio I'hi^'lisli lanij'iuiLrt' loo vidiiahUi to ho oiniilo<l : 

‘ Jdd 1 mark ;ui\ wlicru tin- absurd slatti ol’tiur hijlnilirv of vorlw iisrd 
as ji suijsl aiitl\ I' Jiuildiiij^’ is _L:ood. I'nilir (,<1 hon, yJ.di/irftrc honinn exi. 

Ist (ji'f. In all laii;/uaj.u.*s, atxl by the naluro or^poc(;b ilsrlf, it is 
the that, wo uso in such oasi^s. (low, in llio iiiinio of wondt i’, 

does ilriji-li.sh alo/io .-oom to ^dvc us tbo j»rosont ]>ajlici])lo Y Matiy years 
U|jro I ])fr(‘oiv('d tbo. reason to btf this: /jujW (tlii! vorb) wa.s nncieully 
liuihlo.ti. All inlinitivos, us they still do intJennan, end(Mi iiwvi ; oiiv 
beautiful Liiidk'y ALurray, alarmed at a mi.-proiimicial ion like “ J'nildin’, 
slufk a tj to tljcr end of it, atid so hero wr; arc; with one of the nr'S 
])erreet .soleeisuis daily in onr months -a ]iartifi])lo Avhero a participt' 
eaiiuot be. 1 caiiiiot ])rotend to p^ivo any spocilio appri'ciation of the 
JhiLi’lisli a.s coiiiparod with other lanp-uayn's. It often siienis to mo, tboiifrh 
with many intiiii de merits and lost capahilities, one of tho most bar- 
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A new cant caine up at tliis opocli to put liiiii out 
of ])atience — Priuee Albert’s Grand Industrial Exld- 
bition and Palace of Aladdin in Hyde Park, a temple 
for tlie consecration of comnierco, Ac., witli tlie 
ArcJd)i8liop of Canterbury for fiiLdenian, a contriv- 
ance whic.li was to brin|L*' in a lu^w era, and do for 
mankind what Christianity had ti'ied and failed to 
do. Por su<*h a tiling as this Ckirlyle could liave no 
fcelini;' but contempt. 

Jounuil. 

April !i!l, iSol. — (Uyslal Pnlace- Ijloss IIk; innik! — is 
fast Ljrtliiig laauly, aixl boarded tij^iives alrojuiy grow j’re- 
(lucut oil the streets; ‘all nations’ crowding to ii.s with 
ihtir so-called industry or ostentations IVotherv, All tlu‘. 

])o)ndati<»n of London p<mrs ilselt* <‘very holiday into 
Uvd(‘ I’ark round this strange edilii-o. Over in Surrey 
tlicre is a stiang(‘ agreeable solitude in the walks one has. 
My mad humour is urging nn‘ to Hight from this monstrous 
place llight ‘ over to Denmark to learn Aorse,' for example. 

toii^nics imw sp.olvrii l»y civilis*.*(l rre.-it arcs : a l:ui-rua;j:i‘ cliii'ily 
lor I'liroic’Xf Urill-sorgoaiit ASords of comiuanil, aiul siicli like. 
T1 h‘ (Ivoppiiiu- oi' the if {tfc in (Jevniaii) iVuiu oiir preterite ]rivtieirles, 
so tliat y)jiitiei])li^ and aorist, I'xcepl by ])o^«ilion, are uiulistinyuisl!- 
al)le. is an innnt'iise less «>]’ resouiTe ; your .stnaeneo is tims I'ool-shaekled 
le an aimi/in_e: (‘,\tcnt. ntlnn- los.si‘s, virtual loss of (liadun.don (all 
I'lit oih‘ (-.'i.se), of intle\ioii (almost altogether) ; tliesi' oIm), tliongli a 
eain ul .speed lor iiivoiee.s, Xc., are a sad loss for speech or writing, and 
.''hackle you vt-ry sonn Yet Shakespeare wrote in hingli.-h. Honour 
the Sliaki'sjieare wIki subdue*! tlio most obstinate in.it i rial, aiul inadi* it 
nielt hetbre liini. M'hat will becomeof Luglish : I can by no nieaiisprc- 
dici eternity fur *)ur )n-t*seiil bub'boim* I dialect ^'f Luglisli ; but there is such 
a i5.did note of w«)rth in this language, and it. is s]'okeu by such a inullitude 
<'l important human creatures just mnv, thai it has I'vidently a great 
part to play yet, and will enter largely into tlie .spi'eeli of the rulure, 
all l’hiro|)e shall gradiiallv have, if not one spi'ecli, .say three : — 
1. dYiitotiic- — Lngli.sli i’or tin* heart ofit, witli Danish, tlermaii, Dutch, 
Horn a 11 - h'reuch the lu'ad element: and Selavonie -llus'iau 
dio ditto. Those will he grand tiuu's, Mrs. Uigmarole- o.b*. yVon sufis ! 
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Every season niy suffering and resistance drives me on to 
some sucli mad project, and every season it fails. ‘ I can’t 
get out.’ There was certainly no element ever contrived in 
which the life of man was j'endered more? barren and un- 
wholesome than this same. Not to be helped at present, it 
would siann. Ifoiglio! old age is stern and sad, but not un- 
beautiful if wo could gui<h‘ it wisely. Try to k(‘ep a little 
piety in thy lieart; in spite oF all mad contradictions, 
enough to drix e oneself utterly mad if one had no ])atienee, 
try to maintain a small altar-flann* burning there. Kht'uA. 
ehen I 

May 3.- —Cold grey wtaither. All the world busy with 
their In<lus*rial Kxhihilion. f am sick, very sad, and, as 
usual for a long (inn* back, n<»< abh‘ to get on with anyfhing. 
Aly silene(^ and isolation,my utter lomdim'ss intliis world, is 
com])lete. N(‘ver in my lif(‘ did T fe(‘l so uiterly windbonnd, 
lamed, bewildenal, ineapabh' <»f stirring from the spot in any 
good direction whal<‘ver. D(f (V(f re yah r Ra.lli tJieuer \ and 
not ev(m an a(t(Mn})t towards it can be imuh*. Tin' human 
beings that (*om.* rotnid on<* have the ('tVe('t gem'raJly iij on 
me of beings that ean or will giv<* mono ]i(‘Ij> in t]ii< my 
(‘xtreme no, rl, aiul Iliad ought not to h(' so unkind as to 
hinder nu' wIk'H 1 am sf) iH'av tin.' wall. One law only is 
clear to na.' : Hold. Ihy j mire. I Admit in>t into thy eonnsol 
those that cannot liayi' any business then' ; and, with shut 
lips, walk on the Ik'sI thou with thy lamed limbs e.aiist, aiul 
not a word more her(‘. nr <‘ls(*where. 

Poor ‘ human lioiiigs iliat came lannid liim ’ ! How 
could tlu'y lielj), lio\y could ihoy oiler l.oliclj)? Tiny 
came to Avorsliip. Ft was not for them to advise or 
encourage. IFe was their toaclier. d'liey came to 
learn of liim a,ud nM*(3ive luimlily wliat lie uiiglit 
]de a,se to Ldv(3 tln^m, and lie himself was si(d< an<l 
moulting. Ills feverishly aedive intellect li ad uo 
employment, and the mental juices were preyin.d 
themselves. Vv^lien summer came, and the Exlnhibht' 
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opened, London grew intolerable. The enthiLsiasin 
for tills new patent invention to regenerate the 
human race was altogether too iniicli for him. He 
lied to Malvern for the watcr-(*ure, and became, with 
his wife, for a few weeks the guest of Hr. Gully, who, 
long years afterwards, was brought back so tenably 
to his remembrance. After long wavering he was 
beginning seriously to think of Frederick the Great 
as his next subject ; if not a hero to his mind, yet at 
heart a man who had ydayed a lofty part in Europe 
without stooping to conventional cant. With Frederick 
looming before him he went to cool his fever in the 
Malvern waters. The disease was not in his body, 
loudly as he complained of it. TTie bathing, packing, 
(Irinl'iiig proved useless — worse, in his opinion, than 
useless, ‘lie Ibund by degrees that water, taken as 
medicine, was tlie most destriuTive drug he had ever 
tried.’ He ‘had paid his tax to contemporary stupor.' 
That was all. Gully himself, who would take no 
Ices from him, he had not disliked, and was grateful 
lor his hospitality. He stayed a mouth in all. His 
wife went to her friends in ]\ranchester ; he hastened 
to hide himself in Scotsbrig, full of gloom and 
heaviness, and totally out of health. 

In a letter which Mrs. Carlyle wrote to him after 
they separated, slie reprimanded him somewhat sharply 
for having come to her, as she supposed, for a parting 
kiss, with a lighted cigar in his mouth, and in the 
‘ Letters and Memorials’ he allowed the reproacdi to 
stand without explanation.^ Evidently she had re- 
s^onted the outrage on the spot, and, as he humbly 
‘ lie had not needed that addition to make his 
» Vol. ii. p. 162. 
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lonely journey abinidantly sombre/ Yet lie liad been 
innocent as a child. 

To Jane Wehh Carlyle, ^[anchester. 

Scotsbrigf, September 4, 1851. 

That of the cigar, at which you showed so much otfence, 
not much to ray consolation on the way homewards, was an 
attem])t on ray part to whisper to you that I had given the 
maid half a crown, nothing more or other, as I am a living 
sinner. What you, in your kind assiduity, were aiming at, I 
in the frightful, hateful whirl of such a scene had not in the 
least noticed or surmised. You unkind woman, unfortunate 
with the best intentions, to send me off in that humour with 
such a viaticum through the manufacturing districts! I 
thought of it all day ; yet 'fvith .vor/wc, not with anger, if 
you wdll believe me. 

TIow many of Carlyle’s imagined delinquencies in 
this dopai’tment may not liavo been equally exj dicable! 
Of late years, even witli lier he liad grown shy and 
awkward ; meaning always well, and failing in manner 
from timidity. At Scotsbrig he soothed himself with 
the ‘ Lite of Clialniers.’ ‘ An excellent Cliristian man,’ 
lie said. ‘ About as great a contrast to himself in all 
ways as c^ould be found in these epoclis under tlio 
same sky.’ lie found his mother not ill, but visibly 
sinking. Slie liad divined that all was not as well in 
Cheyne liow as it ouglit to be. Wliy had not Mrs. 
Carlyle come too, to see her before she died? She 
said over and over again, ‘ I wad lia’ liked well to see 
Janie ance mair.’ All else Avas still and j)eacefiil. 
The air, the home faces, the honest, old-fashioned life, 
did for him what Malvern and Gully could not do. 
The noise of the outside world reached him only as an 
echo, and he was only provoked a little when its dis- 
turbances came into his close neighbourhood. 
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Father Gavazzi (he says, in a letter of September 10) is 
going to harangue them (at Dumfries) to-morrow in Italian, 
which one would think must be an extremely uni)rofitable 
operation for all but the Padre himself. This blockhead, 
nevertheless, is actually making (piite a furore at Glasgow 
and all over the west country, such is the anti-Popish 
humour of the people. They take him for a kind of Italian 
Knox (God help them !), and one ass, whom I heard the bray 
of in some Glasgow newspaper, says, ‘ He strikingly reminds 
you of our grand hater of shams, T. Carlyle.’ Certainly a 
vei y striking resemblance indeed I Oh, I am sick of the 
stupidity of mankind — a serimm peons, I had no idea till 
lat e times what a bottomless fund of darkness there is in the 
human animal, especially when congregated in masses, and 
st't to build Crystal Ikdaces, under King Cole, Prince 
Albert and Com[)any. The profoundest Oreus or belly of 
chaos itself, this is the emblem of them. 

S«.‘ntsl)rig histod three weeks. Tliere had l)eeii an 
old an angeiiient that Carlyle should spend a few days 
at Paris witli the Ashburtons. Lord and Lady Ash- 
])m t()n were now tliere, and wrote to vsunnnon him to 
join them. At siieli a command the eflbrt seemed not 
iia])Ossiblc. He went to London, joined Lrowning at 
the v^onth Eastern Haihvay station, and the same even- 
ing found him at Meiiricc’s. The first forty-eiglit hours 
were tolerable: ‘nothing to do excejit amuse himself,* 
wliicJi he tliought could be borne for a day or two. 
Lord Ashburton of course saw everyone that was wortli 
seeing. ‘Tliiers came the second afternoon and talked 
innnense ({uantities of watery enougli vain matter.’ 
Thiers was followed by two other ‘ men of letters,’ ‘ one 
Merimee,’ ‘ one Laborde,’ Nichts zii beilenteii. The third 
and fourth nights sleep unfortunately Aided, with the 
usual consequences. He grew desperate, ‘ found that 
ao liad made a fruitless jump into a Led Sea of mud.' 
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Tlic last rcDiaiiisof liis patience vanished wlienMerimee 
dared to say tliatlie ‘ thoiiglit Goetlie an inferior hVencli 
apprentice.’ Tliis was onongh of literature, lie packed 
lus bag and fled Jionie to Cliolsea. He had better have 
stayed out liis time at iS(M:)tsbj*ig. On his arrival lie 
recorded liis Taris adventures in his Journal. 

Went to Paris for a week, travelling with the Ihownings, 
and got notliing by the business but confusion, pain, dis- 
a])pointment ; total (or almost total) want of sleep ; and, in 
fine, returned home by express train and Calais packet in 
one day ; glad beyond all things, and almost incredulous of 
the fact, to find myself in my own bed again, in my own 
poor hut again, with the ])ros|)Cct of arrangements that 
suited me a little. Saw at Paris, besides l^nglish people of 
high name, but small significance, Tliiers several times — 
not expressly visiting me — a lively little Provencal figure, 
not dislikeable, very far from eMlmable in any sense : item, 
Merimee — wooden pedant, not without conciseness, perti- 
nemy, and a certain sareastu; insight — on the whole, no 
mortal of the slightest interest or value to me. To be nt 
the trouble of s])eaking a foreign language (so ill) with such 
people on such topics as ours was a por[>etual burden to me. 
Had letters to some c»thers, but burnt them. Found soiin* 
interest in looking over the jiliysical as|)ccts of Paris again, 
and contrasting it and jnyself with what had existed twenty- 
si.\ years befu’C. The town had a dirty unswept look still; 
otherwise was much changed for the bettor. Hide in the 
Bois de Boulogne with T^ord Ashburton, horses swift and 
good, furnished by an Englishman — nothing else worth 
much — roads all in dust-whirlwinds, with omnibuses and 
scrubby vehicles ; the Bois itself nearly solitary, and with a 
soft sandy riding-course ; otherwise dirty, unkempt, a smack 
of the sordid grating everywhere on one’s ill-humoin*. 
Articulate-speaking France was altogether without beauty 
or meaning to me in my then diseased mood ; but I 
traces of the inarticulate, industrial, &c., being the true 
France and much worthier. 
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cirArTEii XX. 

A.l). 1851-2. .ET. 5(i-57. 

riuposc forniod to write on Frederick the Great — The author of the 
‘ Haiidhook of Spain ’ — AfUiel in^ visitors- Studies for ‘ Frederick ’ — 
Visit to Linlatheu — Proposed tour in Germany — llotterdam — The 
Rliinc — Poim - - IToiid)urj; Frankfurt — Wiirthur<? — Lutlier remi- 
risc-nces Weimar — l>crlin lieturn to Fu‘,dand. 

soveral years now, Avitli the exeeption of the 
slioi' interval wlien lie Avrote Sterling’s life, Carlyle 
had heon groAvIing in ])rinl and talk over all manner 
of men and things. The revolutions of 1848 had 
aggravated his natural tendemaes. He had tliouglit 
ill enough liefore of tlie modern methods of aeding 
and tliinkiim, and Inid foreseen that no ceod Avould 
eonie of tliem. ^fhe universal crash of h]uropean 
societ}^ liad confirmed liis convictions, lie saw Eng- 
land hurrying on to a similar catastrojihe. He had 
lifted up his voice in warning, and no one Avould 
listen to him, and he was irritated, disappointed, and 
per]ia])s surjirised at tlie impotence of liis own ad- 
monitions. To go on with tliem, to continue railing 
like Timon, was waste of time and breath ; and time 
and breath had been given to him to use and not to 
waste, liis best resource, he knew, was to engage 
with some subject large enough and diflicult enough 
take up all liis attention, and he liad fixed at last 
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on Frederick of Frussia.. He liad discerned for one 
thing that Prussia, in tliose days of tottering thrones, 
was, or would lx;, tlie centi'e of l^hiropean stability, 
and that it was Fredcu'ick who had made Prussia what 
she was. It was an enormous luidertaking ; notiiing 
less tlian the entire liistory, secular and spiritual, of 
the (‘ighteeuth century. He was not oiu* of tliose 
easy Amters who take Avithout iiupiiry the accredited 
histories, and let their oAvn Avork consist in hashing 
and seasoning and IhiA'ouriug. He never stated a fad 
without ha\dng himself gone to the original authority 
for it, knoAving Avdiat facts suffer in tlie cooking pi’o- 
cess. For Carlyle to write a book on Frederick Avould 
involve the reading of a mountain of books, memoirs, 
journals, letters, state pajiers. TJie Avork with Croni- 
Avell Avould be child's jilay to it. lie Avould have to 
travel over a large |xirt of Germany, to see Berlin 
and Potsdam, to examine battle-fields and the plans 
of cam])aigns. Ih? Avould have to make a sped;)] 
study, entirely new to him, of military sc/ience and 
the art of Avar ; all this he would have; to do, and do 
it thoroughly, for he never went into any work 
by halves. He Avas iioav fifty-six years old, and iiiiglit 
well pause befoi’c smdi a plunge. Frederiedv himself, 
too, Avas not a man after Carlyle’s heart. He had ‘no 
piety’ like CroniAvell, no fieiy convictions, no zeal for 
any ‘ cause of God,’ real or imagined. He lived in 
an age when sincere s])iritual helief hud become dilli- 
cult, if not impossible. But he had one suprcnir 
merit, that lie Avas not a hypocrite: what lie did not 
feel he did not pretend to feel. Of cant — either con- 
scious cant, or the ‘ sincere cant ’ which Cariyl^' 
found U) be so loathsome in Enohind — there Ava- 
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Frederick absolutely none. He was a man of su])remc 
intellectual ability. One belief he had, and it was 
the explanation of lus strengtli — a belief in facts. To 
know the fact always exactly as it was, and to make 
Ins actions (ionform to it, Avas tlie first condition with 
liiin ; never to allow facts to be concealed from him- 
self, or distorted, or ])leasantly flavoured Avitli words 
or spurious sentiments; and therefore Frederick, if 
not a religious man, was a true man, the nearest 
aj)])roach to a religious man that Carlyle believed 
perhaps to be in these days possible. He might not 
1)0 I rue in the sense tliat he never deceived otliers. 
Foliticiaiis, witli a largii stake u])on the board, do not 
])lay with tlieir cards on the table. But he never, if 
li(' could help it, deceived himself; never hid his own 
lu' U l from liimself by sjiecious plirases, or allowed 
voluntary hallucinations lo blind his eyes, and thus 
he stood out an exceptional figure in the modern 
Avorld. Whether at Ins age lie could go through 
with sucli an enterjirise was still uncertain to liim ; 
hut, lie resolved to try, and on coming back from 
Baris sat down to read whatever Avoiild come first to 
hand. He did not recover his good-humour. Lady 
Ashburton invited Mrs. Carlyle to spend December 
with her at the Graiigi', to help in a, musing some 
visitors. She did not wish to. go, and yet hardly 
dared say no. She consulted John Carlyle. 

Heaven knows (she wrote) what is to be said from me 
individually. If 1 refuse this time, she will quarrel with me 
outright. That is her way; and as (piarreiling with her 
would involve also quarrelling with JMr. C. it is not a thing 
to be done lightly. 1 wish I knew what to answer for the 
best. 
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Not a pleasant position for a wife, but she made 
the best of it and submitted. Slie went to the Grange, 
lie stayed behind witli Jomini and the Seven Years' 
War, patiently reading, attending to his health, dining 
out, seeing his friends, and at least endeavouring to 
recover some sort of human condition — even, as it 
seems, cleansing the Clieyne Itow premises with his 
own hands. 


To J(ine Wehk Cdrhjle, at tJte Gvaiuje. 

(.’helsca: Decembers, 1851. 

On Satuvday last in the morning I did what is probably 
my chief act of virtue since you went ; namely, I deckled 
not to walk, but to take water and a. scrub-brush, and swash 
into some degree of tolerability tho.se greasy clammy flags in 
the back area. 1 did it without re])uke of Anne. 1 said 
she couldn't do it in her present state of illness; and on th(^ 
whole jjrocecdetl, and found it decidedly hard work forthree- 
(puirters of an li<.)ur. Some Dm or twelve ])ails of water with 
vigorous scrubbing did, however, reduce the affair to order, 
whereupon J washed myself and sat down to breakfast in 
victorious peace. ‘ Dirt shall not ])e around me,’ said Colibett, 
‘ so long as I can handle a broom.’ Our Aveatlier here is now 
absolutely beautiful. I executed a deal of riding yesterday, 
and after lunir four hours’ foot and horse exercise was at 
South Place little after time. ‘Mutton chop with Ford?’’ 
There w as a grand dinner when T arrived enfrac, Mrs. Ford, 
Lawrence, and the girls all dres.sc'd like tulips ; Anthony 
(Sterling) himself in white waistcoat, all very grand indeed. 
I was really ])rovoked, but said nothing. Happily I 
clean as new snow, and had not come in my pilot jacket; 
and in short 1 could not help it. I^Mrd, though a man with- 
out huraotf/r or any gracefulness or loveability of character, 

^ Author of the ‘ Handbook of Spain,’ and parent of the whole haud- 
book .series. 
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is not the worst of men to dine with at all ; has abundance 
of authentic information — not duller tlian Macaulay’s, and 
much more certain and more social too — and talks away 
about Spanish wines, anecdotes, and things of Spain. I got 
away about eleven, not quite ruined, (hough not intending to 
go back soon. 

December 11. 

Do but think: J have had a letter from that bird-like, 

.^eini-idiot son of poor , thanking me for the mention of 

his father in ‘ Sterling,’ and forwarding for my judgment a 
plan to renovate suffering society ! a big printed piece with 
MS. annotations, accompaniments, <S:c. — an association to do 
it all. My answer was, in brief, ‘ A pack of damned non- 
sense, you unfortunate fool ! ’ 

December 12. 

Last night, just as lea was in jn-ospect, and tlie hope of 
a (piii. t, busy evening to a day completely lost, enter, with 

a Ifud knock, jjoor leading his little boy ; a huge, hairy, 

good-!iunioiired, stupid-looking fellow the size of a hou.se 
gable, and all over with liair, excejit a little patch on the 
crown, which w’asbald ; the lx>y noi.sy, sna])pish, and inclined 
to be of hijuself intolerable. I gave them t(‘a, tried to talk. 

Poor has no tahnit. You expect good-humoured idiomcfiic 

simplicity at lea,st, and you do not get even that, lie tnni.s 
like a door on a hinge from every kind of opinion or assertion, 
and is a colo.s.sus of gossamer. They bored me to death, and 
at half-past nine, to complete the matter, Saffd enters. Oh, 
li('avens I the whole night, like the day, was a j)ainful wreck 
lor the rational soul of man. 

Afflictions would come, but Ctirlyles e.s.seutinlly 
bind heart put up with them. He had to secure liim- 
>^elf moi-e eliectually before lie could make ])rogress 
with Fredei’ick, wliich still luiug liefore him uiicertaiu. 
tie joined Ins wife at the range* in tlie middle of 
llie mouth, and stayed out the year tliere. 


Friend of Maz/lni; ex-tiiumvir of Homo. 
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Joiinial. 

January, 1852. — Took to reading about Frederick the 
Great soon after my return from Paris, at which work, with little 
definite prospect or even object — for I am grown very poor in 
hope and resolution now — I still continue. Was at the Grange 
before and till New Year’s Day, three weeks in all, Jane five 
weeks -rode daily, got no other good — Lords Lansdowne and 
Grey ; 'Fhackeray, Macaulay, Twisletoii, Clough, a huge 
company coming and going. TiOiiely I, solitary almost as the 
dea(I. [nfinitely glad to get home again to a slighter measure 
of dyspepsia, inertia, and other heaviness, ineptitude, and 
gloom. Keep reading Frederick. Precise, exact, copious, 
dullest of men, Arohenholtz (my first German book near thirty 
years ago), Jornini, Lloyd, and now Frederick’s own writings. 
[ make slow progress, and am very sensible how lame 1 now 
am in such things. Hope is what I now want. Hope is as 
if dead within me for most part ; whicli makes me affect soli- 
tude and wish much, if wishing were worth aught, that I 
had even one serious intelligent man to take counsel with, 
and communicate my thoughts to. Put this is weak, so no 
more of tliis ; know’ what the inevitable years have brought 
thet}, and reconcile thyself to it. An unspeakable grandeur 
W’ithal sometimes sliines out of all this, like eternal light 
across the scandalous London fogs of time. Patience! 
courage ! steady^, steady ! ►Sterling’s lafe out, and even second 
edition of it — very well received as a piece of writing and 
portrait-painting. Was bedeictet’s aber ? lieligious reviews, 
I believe, are in a terrible humour with me and it. Don't 
look at one of them. Yarious foolish letters about it. ‘ Lattei- 
day Pamphlets ’ have turned nine-tenths of the world dread- 
fully against me — nnd das anch, was bedeuteVs 
Frederick be my next subject — or what? 

Six iiKuitlis now followed of steady reading ainl 
excerpting, lie went out little, except to ride in tlio 
afternoons, or walk at midniglit when tlie day’s work 
was over. A few friends were admitted occasionally 
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to tea. If any called before, he left them to his wife 
and refused to be disturbed. I was then living in 
Wales, and saw and lieard notliing of liim except 
in some rare note. In the Journal there are no 
entries of consequence except the characteristic one 
of April 1 . 

You talk fondly of ‘ immortal memory,’ But it is 
not so. Our memory itself eau only hold a certain quantity. 
Thus for every new thing that we remember, there must 
some old thing go out of the mind ; so that here, too, it is 
but death and birth in the old fashion, though on a wider 
scale and with singular difference in the longevities, liOii- 
govities run from .3,000 yeai> or more to nine days or less ; 
hut '.'tlierwise death at last is the common doom. 

t 'ic temper does not seem to have much mended. 
Tl‘t were small ailments and the usual i’ret fulness 
undw^ them. When June came he sent his mother a 
nourishing account of himself, but his wife added a 
sad-merry ])ostscript as a corrective : — 

Juno. /). 

It is quite true that he is done with that illness, and 
might have beem done with it much sooner if he had treated 
liimself with ordinary senst‘. I am surprised that so good and 
sensible a woman as yourself should have brought up her son 
so badly that he should not know what patiemee and self- 
denial mean — merely observing ‘Thou'st gey ill to deal wi’.’ 
(iey ill indeed, and always the longer the worse, ^^dlen he 
was ill this last time, he said to Anne (the servant) one 
morning, ‘I should like tea for breakfast this morning, but 
you need not hnrryj The fact was, he was purposing to 
wash all over with soap and water ; but Anne didn’t know 
that, and thought he must be dangerously ill, that he should 
have t bought of saying you needn't h arry, ‘ It was such 
mi unlikely thing for the master to say, that it quite made 
Hesh creep.’ You see the kind of thing we still go on with. 
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He luid ilecided on going to Gennany in Angn«t, 
With tlie exception of the yacht trip to Ostend, he 
liad never been beyond Paris. Mrs. Carlyle had 
never been on the Continent at all; and the plan was 
for them to go both together, llepairs were needed 
in the house again. He Avas anxious to complete a 
portion of his reading before setting out, and fancied 
that this time he could stay and live through the 
]K)ise ; l)ut the Avorkmen Avhen they came in Avere too 
much for him. She undertook to remain and super- 
intend as usual. He had to hy if he Avould not hv. 
di-iven mad — ily to Scotland, taking his books Avith 
him ; perhaps to his friend Mi*. lh*skino. 

7b Thoi)}af< J J niathen . 

('h.ilM'ii ; July 12, 1852. 

Dear Mr. Krskinc,-— J foresee that, by stress of weather 
and of other evil circumstances, I shall, in spite of iny reluc- 
tance and inertia, be driven out of tin's slieJter of mine- - 
where I havo already fled into the topmost corner with ;i 
few books ; and, aided by a watering-pot, would so gladly 
defend mys<.'lf as at first 1 hoped to do. The l)la/.e of heat 
is almost intolerable to everybody; and alas! we, in addition, 
have the house full of workers, armed with planes, saws, 
pickuxes, dust-boxes, mortar-hods, the two upper storeys 
getting a ^ complete repair ^ Avhich hitherto fills everything 
Avith noise, dust, confusion, and premonitions of despair. I 
foresee, especially if this hot weather holds, that I shall have 
to run. My wife, Avho is architect and factotum, will retir(^ 
to some neigh])our’s house and sleep ; but cannot leave the 
ground till she nee these two upper storeys made into hci' 
image of them. I have fled into a dressing-room far aloft; 
sit there very busy with certain books, also with watering- 
p(-)t, which, all carpets &c. being off, is a great help to me. 
Here T would so gladly hold out ; hut in spite of wholesome 
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and unwholesome inertias, shall too probably be obliged to 
fly. 'W'hitherward ? is now the question, and I am look- 
ing round on various azimuths to answer the same. Tell 
me, if you are, or are likely to be, tolerably solitary for a 
ten days at lanlathen, and about what time. A draught 
attracts me thither, so as to few other places. Jbit alas ! in 
{'veT']) way there lie lions for me, w’eak in body and strong in 
imagination as I am. It seems sometimes as if, could you 
leave me daily six hours strictly private for my (ierman read- 
ing, and send me dowm once a day to bathe in your glorious 
sea, I could try well not to be sulky company at other hours, 
and miglit do very W(‘1I beside so friendly a soul as yours is 
to me always. Tell me, at any rate, how' you are situated, 
and regard this pious thought, whether it becomes an action 
or not, as proof of my (jiiiet trust in you. Hearty good 
wishes to all. 

^'ours ever truly, 

T. (\\HLYLK. 

wlio loved Carlyle and dcdiglited in liis 
coiupaiiy, responded witli a hearty invitation, and on 
July 21, the w(;atliei' still llaniing hot, Carlyle dro])pcd 
down (lie jiver in a boat from Chelsea to the Dundee 
steainei’, wdiieli wvis lying in the Pool, his wife and 
Nero ac(*om])anyiiig to see him olV. She Avas de- 
lighted that he should go, for her own sake as Avell 
as for his. When he w’as clear olf, she could go about 
iier Avork with a lighter heart. She writes to tell 
John Carlyle of his brother’s departure, and goes 
on : — 

Noise sometliiug terrific. In superiiitcuding nil those 
men, T begin to find myself in the career open to my par- 
ticular talents, and am infinitely more satisfied than 1 was 
lU talking ‘ Avits ’ in my wliite silk gOAvn, Avith Avhite feathers 
in my head, at soirees at Bath House, and all that sort of 
tiling. It IS such a consolation to be of some itse, though 
it is only in helping stupid carpenters and bricklayers out 
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of their impos>sibilities, ; especially when the ornamental 
no longer succeeds with one as well as it has done. The 
fact is, I am remarkably indifferent to material annoyances, 
considering my morbid sensitiveness to moral ones ; and 
when Mr. C. is not here recognising it with his overwhelm- 
ing eloquence, I can regard the present earthquake as some- 
thing almosi laughable. 

lie meanwliile was reporting his siiccessfiil arrival 
in Fife. 

To Jane TlW.s7/ CarhjJe. 

Linlathen: July 2.‘3, 1852. 

You and Nero vanishing amid the ships of the Pool 
were a a-ac kind of sight to me in my then and subsequent 
condition of imagination. ... I got on very well in tlic 
steamer, was nearly utterb/ silent, found everybody civil, 
anel everything tolerably what it shoidd be. Tin* weath(*r 
was of the best. That first evening, with the shi])s all liang- 
ing in it at the Thames mouth like black shadows on a 
ground of crimson, was a sight to make anybody give way 
to the picturesque for a few minutes. I ])assed almost all 
my time in reading ; smoked too, and looked with infinite 
sorrow, yet not unblessed or angry sorrow, into the continent 
of chaos, as is my sad wont on such occasions. I contrived 
to get a berth, by good management, where 1 had a door to 
sliut upon myself, and a torrent of wind running over nu* 
all night, where accordingly T irianaged to sleep tolerably well 
both nights, and am really bettei-, rather than worse. Give 
Nero a crumb of sugar in my name. 

July 20. 

Thanks, inany thanks, for the note 1 got tin's morning. 
You know not wlnit a crowd of ugly confusions it delivered 
me from, or what black webs I was weaving in my chaotic 
thoughts while 1 heard nothing from you hero . . . for I am 
terrildy bilious, though it might be hard to say why; every- 
thing is so delightfully kind and appropriate here — weather, 
j)lace, people, bedroom, treatment all so much ‘ better than 
1 deserve. But one’s imagination is a black smithy of the 
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(Cyclops, where strange things arc incessantly forged. . . 
The good Thomas and all tlie rest religiously respect my 
six hours, and hitherto I have always got a fair day’s work 
done. I sit in my big high bedroom, hear nothing but the 
sough of woods, have a window flung clean up, go out and 
smoke at due intervals, as at home, &c. In fact, I am almost 
too well cared for and attended to. The only evil is that 
tliey will keep me in talk. Alas ! how much happier I 
should be not talking or talked to! I recjuire an effort to 
get my victuals eaten for talk. 


Tills was too good to last. Carlyle Avoiild not 
liave been Carlyle if he had been even partially con- 
tented for a Avcek together. The German problem 
seemed friLditfid as the time drew on. Travelliiiir of 
all kinds was liorrible to him. ‘Frederick was no 
siilfieimit inducement to lead liim into sucli snflerin<fs 
and expenses,’ ‘Shall we cower into some nearest 
iiole,’ iie said, ‘ and leave Germany to tlie Avinds? I 
am very Aveary of all hxannotion, of all jargon talk 
Avith my indiflerent brethren of mankind. “ She 
said, I am a-Aveary, a-Aveary." I am very, very Aveary, 
Maily so could I say; and tlie llankes, Varnhagens, 
and other gabbling creatures one Avill meet iherii are 
not very in\dting.’ Linlathen itself became tedious : 
lie admitted that all the circumstances Avere fiivour- 


able — the kindest of hosts, the best of lodging ; ‘ but 
the Avearisome Avas in permanence there.’ It Avas 
only by keeping as much alone as possible that he 
managed to get along. ‘ Oh, Goody ! ’ he cried, ‘ have 
pity on me and be patient Avith me ; my heart is very 
lonely sometimes in tins Avorld.’ They Avould make 
him talk, that Avas the oil’ence ; yet it Avas his oAvn 
huilt. Ilis talk Avas so intensely interesting, so in- 
tensely entertaining. No one Avho heard him floAving 
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oil (joukl have guessed at tlie sadness wliioli weighed 
upon him wlieii alone. Tliose bursts of humour, 
flashing out amidst liis wild fliglits of rlietoric, spoke 
of anything but sadness ; even the servants at places 
wlicre lie dined liad to run out of tlie room, clioking 
down tlieir laugliter. The comic and tlie tnujic lie 
close together, inseparable like liglit and sliadow, as 
Socrates long ago forced Aristophanes liiinself to 
acknowledge. Ife escaped to Scaitsbrig after a fort- 
night with the Ei’skines, and there he Iioped his wife 
would join him. Jhit the work at Cheyne Row 
lingered on, and was far from completion. He felt 
that lie ought to go to Germany; yet he was un- 
willing to leave her behind him. She had looked 
forward Avitii some eagerness to seeing a forei<''i) 
country, and Carlyle knew it. ‘ You surely deserve 
this one little pleasure,’ he said ; ‘ there are so few yon 
can get from me in this world.’ To himself it would 
be no ])leasure at all. ‘Ourtainless beds, noisy, sleo])- 
less nights ’ were frightful to contemplate. He, in- 
dividualUg was ‘ disheartened, dyspeptical, contemp- 
tible in some degi’oi' ; ’ still, for her sake, and for the 
little bit of duty he could get done, he was ready to 
encounter the thing. Especially he wished lier to 
come to him at IScotsbrig. She had held aloof of 
late years, since things had gone awry. ‘ My poor 
old mother,’ he wrote, ‘comes in with her sincere, 
anxious old iace : “Send my love to Jane, and tell 
her” (this with a wae-ish tone) “I would like right 
weel to have a crack ^ wi’ her ance mair.” ’ 

Mrs. Carlyle was still unable to come away from 
Chelsea, but she was alarmed at tlie extreme depres- 

' Crack, conversation. 
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sion of his letters. He reassured her as well as lie 
could. 

August 12. 

Don’t bother yourself (he saiil) iilioiit my health and 
spirits. That is not worse at all than usual ; nay, rather it 
is better, especially to-day, after a capital sleep — my best 
for six weeks ; nor is the gloom in my mind a whit increased. 
It is the nature of the beast ; and he lives in a continual 
element of black, broken by lightnings, and cannot help it, 
poor devil ! 

He coucliided that \ h ) nuisl go to Geriuaiiy. She, 
if things were well, might come out afterwards, and 
join him in Silesia. He found that ‘ he did not care 
imich for FrcHlci-iek aflm* all but ‘it. would be dis- 
graceful to bo beaten by mere travelling annoyances.' 

My own private perception (he said, a few days later) is 
tli:it [ shall have to go — that T shall actually bi‘ shovelled 
out to-morrow week into a Ticith steamer for Kotterdain, a 
result which I shudder at, but see not how to avoid with the 
least r('mnant of honour. T wait, however, for your next 
letter, and the candid description of your own capabilities 
t<. join me, especially the ^rhen of that ; and, on the whole, 
aai om; ‘coal of burning sulphur’ — one heap, that is to say, 
of chaotic miseries, horrors, sorrows, and imbecilities, actually 
rather a contemptible man. But the ass does swim, I some- 
liuies say, if you fling him fairly into the river, though he 
krays lamentably at being flung. Oh, my Ooody ! my own, 
or not my owm, Ooody ! is there no liel]) at all, then? 

liclter flfllowed letter, in the same strain. It was 
not jest, it was not eaiaiest ; it was a mei-e wilfuluoss 
uf humour. He told her not to luiiid Avhat lie said ; 
‘it Avas the mere grumbliiig incidental to dyspepsia 
Junl the load of life. It was, on tlie wliole, the nature 
of the beast, and was to be put u]a witli, as tlie Aviiul 
^oul the rain.’ She liad to decide, perhaj)s prudent ly, 
IV. 11 
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lliat slio could not go, eitlicv with him or after liim. 
‘T]ie wind and the rain,’ witli tlie aggravation of 
travelling, would probably rise to a lioiglit. He liiin- 
self was heartily disappointed. ‘ I do grudge,’ lu' 
said, ‘ to go to Germany witliout you, and feel as if 
half the scheme were gone on that a(‘count.’ He was 
a litt](‘ ashamed, too. It was Inirvest-time at Scots- 
])rig, and men and women were all busy with the 
shearing. 

"fbese rugged Auuaudale shearers (he said) ought to 
put a Kopfhanijer like me to shame. In Grermany, whether 
I slept or not, the odious captivity to indolence, incompe- 
tence, and do-nothingism which encircles me? at present 
would be cast off at least. Life anywhere will swalUnv a man, 
unless he rise and vigorously try to swallow it. 

He gathered liimself together for the effort. On 
August 2o he wrote: — 

Last night I slept much better, and, indeed, cxc(‘pt utter 
dispirit meut and indolent confusion, there is nothing essen- 
tial that ails me. ‘ Jist plain mental awgony in my ain in- 
side,’ that is all ; which I can in a great manner cure when- 
ever I like to ri.se and put my finger in th(‘ pipie o’ t. 

And on the 27th : — 

Yesternight, before, sunset, I walked solitary to Stock- 
bridge hill tip, the lonelie.st road in all Britain, where you 
go and come some three iniles without meetiug a huiriun 
soul. Strange, earnest liglit lay iijuni the mountain-to})S all 
round, strange clearness ; solitude as if personified upon the 
near bare bills, a silence everywhere? as if preme)nitory of the 
grand eternal one. I took out your letter.s and read them 
over again, but I did not get much exhilaration there either. 
On the whole, T was very sore of heart, and pitied my peer 
Jeannie heartily for all she suffers ; some of it that I can ineiai 
and will ; some that I cannot so well, and can only try. dod 
bless thee ever, dear Jeannie ! that i.s my heart’s prayer, ge 
where I may, do or suffer wliat I may. 
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All tliis (-aiiic from liis heart, and she knew it 
Avel]. SJie never doubted Jiis lieart ; but, iii tlie midst 
of Ills emotions, lie liad forgotten liis passport, and liad 
to instruct her to go with the utmost haste to tlie 
pi’opcr rpiarters to ])rocnrc one, and slie woidd liave 
desired liim to feel less and to consider more. 

It is much to be wislicd (she wrote to his brother) that 
Mr. C. could learn not to leave everything to the last ino- 
iiieiit, throwing everybody about him, as well as himself, 
into the most needless flurry. I am made quite ill with that 
jcissport ; had to gallop about in street-cabs hy the hour, 
1ik(‘ a madwoman, and lost two whole nights’ sleep in conse- 
quence — the first from anxiety, the second from fatigue. 

All was settled at last — resolution, passport, and 
cvmvHiing else that was required; and on Sunday, 
Aiigie t 30, Carlyle found himself ‘ on board the greasy 
Hide \'ret(di of a Tjcitli steamer, laden to tlie water’s 
edge witli pig-iron and lieriings,’ bound f(.)r tlie country 
whose writers had liecn tlie guides of his mind, and 
V hose military hero was to be the subject of bis own 
-reatest work, lie reached Eotterdam at noon on 
^^ 1 ‘pteniber 1. He was not to encounter the journey 
alone. Mr. Neiiberg was to join him there, a German 
admirer, a gentleman of good ]navate fortune, resi- 
(hmt in Londoji, who had volunteered his smwiees to 
* ‘Midiict Carlyle over the Fatherland, and afterwards 
to be his faithful assistant in the ‘Frederick’ bio- 
graphy. In both capacities Ncubei'g was invalu- 
and Carlyle never forgot liis obligation to him. 
His letters are the diary of his adventures. Tlicy 
‘‘11 5 extremely long, and selections only can be given 
Here. He went first to Homi, to study a few books 
before going farther. 
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To Jane WeUh Carlyle^ Chelmi. 

Bonn : Sunday, September 0, 1852. 

Th;nik tliee very much, dear Jeaiinie, for the letter of 
yesterday, which lay waiting to refresh me in the afternoon 
when I returiKHl from my dusty labours in the library here, 
ft seemed to me the kindest \ had got from you this long 
while, almost like the old ones I used to get ; and any letter 
at all, so anxious and im])atient had I grown, would have 
been right weleome. My journey has had nothing that was 
not pleasant and liieky hitherto. At Bonn hero, on my 
arrival, there bay nothing for me except a note from Lady 
Ashburton, enclosing the introduction from TiOrd A. to the 
Ambassador at Berlin — not a. first- rate comfort to me. 1 
must, or should, acknowledge it to-day; but writing of all 
kinds in these sad biliary circumstances, with half-blind eyt's, 
and stooping over low rickety tables, is poTfectly unpleasant 
to me. . . . 'SVell, but let nn* say I got heaiitifully up tlie 
Bhine ; stuck by the river all day, all night, and the second 
afternoon found ^’euberg waiting here on the beach for me. 
Alas ! at Bott(*r(lam 1 had slept simply none at all, such \v:is 
the force of noisy nocturnal travellers, neighbours monwtj, 
and the most industrious cods I ever heard. The custom- 
house offi(;ers, too, had spoilt the lock of my ymrtmanteiiii, 
and, on the wdiolo, 1 wnsin such a whirl of storm-tost fliirrii's 
and confusi<ms--God hel]) me, WTctched, thin-skinned mortal 
that 1 am I At five a.m. next morning J was in a preciou;? 
huuKUir to rise, and settl<‘ with unintelligible waiters and 
German steamboat clerks, and get myself, on any terms, <>ii 
board. On hoard I got, however, and the place, jiroved in- 
finitely betten- than I ho])cd; some approach to Christian 
food to be had in it, some real sleep even ; indeed, the prin- 
ci])al sleep I have yd had since Friday gone a week was four 
hours, and again four hours, deep, deep, lying on the cahin 
.'ijofas, amid the general noises, in that respectable vessel. 1 
spoke German too, being the one Knglishman on board, 
made agveeald** aecpiaintances, &e. &c. The Rhine, of a 
vile reddish- drab colour, and all cut into a reticulary work 
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of branches, flowing through an absolutely flat country, 
loiver than itself, was far from beautiful about Kotterdam, and 
for a fifty miles higher, but it was highly curious, and woidh 
seeing once in a way ; a country covered with willows, bul- 
rushes, and rich woods, kept from drowning by windmill 
pumps. One looked with astonishment upon it, and. with 
admiration at the invincible industry of man. Higher up 
(towards four p.in. of the first day) the river gets decidedly 
agre(‘able ; and about Cologne, twenty miles below this, a 
b('autiful mountain group, Slehen Gebm/e^ the Seven Hills, 
which arc still some five or seven miles beyond us here, an- 
nounces that the ‘ picturc'sque ’ is just going to enter on the 
scone. Much good may it do us I We had beautiful 
weather all the way, and yet liave. l>ut surely the most 
pictur('S<pio of all objects was that of Ncuberg, standing on 
tli<‘ l.r.*acli her<' to take me out of all that puddle of foreign 
thing'!, ;>,iid put me down, as I hoped, in some place where I 
might s’li ' p and do nothing else for several days to come. 

\cul'«rg’s kindness nothing can exceed; but as to the 
rest of it, as to sleep in particular, I find the hope to have 
l)(‘cu soiiunvhat premature. Oh heavens! ] wonder if the 
l)(‘vil anywlu're evea* contrived such beds and bedrooms as 
th 'se same are. And two cocks are industrious day and 
i'iglit under the back window, i.'ce. ^tc. Hut, upon the wdiole, 
I lidiu', slc])t (‘Very night here inonMU less, and am decidixlly 
leiivniiig to do it ; and Neuberg asserts that T shall b(‘come 
expert by-and-by. 

Yesltirday, as my first day’s work, I went to the Univer- 
sity Library he‘re ; fiuind very many good books unknown 
b> m(‘ hitherto on Vater Fritz; took down the titles of what 
on inspc'ction piumised to be useful ; brouglifc home some 
twenty away with me, and tlie plan at present is that N. 
and J shall go with them to a rural place iu the Siebeu 
Cebirge, called Koland’s Eck, for one week, where sleep is 
much more possible, and there examine my twenty books 
before going farther, and consider what is the best to be 
done farther. 
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Sfiptoinber 0. 

A letter from my Jeannie will surely be one of the joy- 
fullest occurrences that can befall me in these strange, 
sleepless, nervous, indescribable foreign parts. Oh, my 
own dear little soul, would to God I were in our own little 
cabin again, even in sooty London, since not under the free 
sky anywhere ! That would be such a blessing ; and it 
seems to me 1 shall be rather unwilling to get upon the 
road cufain were I once foirly home. 

Last KSunday when I ended w'e were just going to 
Poland's Eck, a terrestrial Paradise and water-cure which 
Neiiberg and the world recommended as every way eligible. 
Well, the little journey took effect, though under difliculties 
and mismanagements. But the ‘ place ’ ! It was beautiful 
exceedingly ; but it was as little like sleeping in as 
Cremorne Gardens might be, and I turned back from it 
with horror. Home again, therefore, in the cool dusk, and 
next day trial of a small, seiiuestcred village called llunef, 
at the foot of the Sieben Gebirge, on the otlna* side of tlir 
river, where N. went to seek a lodging for me in which 
human sleep might be possibh*. Mot entiredy to distress 
the good M., I consented, though with shuddering reluc- 
tance, to try one of his eligiblest places, and accordingly 1 
packed on the morrow and proceediMl thitlnfr to take posses- 
sion. What a nice long letter I proposed to write to niy 
poor Goody out of that strange place, tin* heart of a real 
German Dovfltin in the lap of the hills, when once I should 
have had a night’s sleep! Meuberg waited in the inn till 
next morning to see how I should do. Ach ddt! of all tlic 
places ever discovered, even in Germany, that llundchoj 
surely was the most intolerable for noise. A bed, as every- 
where in Germany, more like a batcher’s tray or a big 
washing-tub than a bed, with pillows shaped like a wedg*^ 
three feet broad, and a deep pit in the middle of the body, 
without vestige of curtains, the very windows curtainlcss, 
and needing to be kept wide open — for there is no fire-place 
or other hole at all — if you will have any air. There you 
will have to sleep or die, go where you wall in this country* 
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Then for noise — loud gossip in the street till towards mid- 
night, tremendous peals of bells from the village church 
(which seems to have been some cathedral, such force of 
hells is in it), close by one’s head, watchman’s horn of the 
loudness and tone of a jackass, and a general Sanhedrim 
apparently of all the cats and dogs of nature. That was my 
N^achtlafjpr on the night of Tuesday, when, nevertheless, I 
did get about three hours’ sleep, did greatly admire and 
esteem the good-natured, faithful ways of the poor villagers, 
smoked two or three times out of my window, and, on the 
whole, was not so unhappy at all, and had thoughts of my 
loved ones Far away which were pious rather than otherwise. 

Neuberg, at the meeting on the morrow, agreed that we 
must instantly get olT towards llomburg, perha])s tow^ards 
Niassan, Kins, i^cc., but always ultimately through Frankfurt. 
At llnuibuig, if at no other of these places, a week’s quiet 
ivad .1: might be possible, and he could send the books 
bar’. •. Bonn. ... So stands it, th(*n : to-morrow at 
eight e sail, pass Coblentz towards Frankfurt. One can 
get oui and stay where one likes. 

»Soim* professors have come athwart me — none that I could 
jivoid — ‘ miserable creatures lost in statistics.’ Old Arndt, a 
■tiiidy old felknv of (‘ighty-three, with open face, loud voice, 
and the liveliest hazel eyes, is the only one I got even moimui- 
tary good of. lo uon cerco nestmno, and find GAehrfpn in 
]iarticular h*ss and less charming to me. The river is grand 
and broad, the country rather picturesipie and very fertile 
and pleasant, though the wwst -cultivated in creation, a 
hotliian farmer would say; the pcojde .sons/c, industrious, in 
tkeir stupid way, and agreeable to look on, though tending 
towards ugliness. Tobacco perpetually burning (‘verywhere. 
Many Jews abroad. Travtdh'rs, if not hhiglisb, are apt to bo 
rich Jews, with their Jew’esses, I think. Neiibevg is not 
bright, but full of kindness and solid sense, hot not my 
I'oor Goody fret hersedf aln)ut me. [ am really wonderfully 
^vell, in spite of these outer tribulations and dog concerts, 
inid doubt not I shall do my journey without damage if I 
take care. 
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Ilomburg : September 15. 

We did get out of Bonn fairly on F'riday morning. At 
first wettish, but which dried and brightened by degrees. 
... Of the Khine you shall hear enough by-aiid-by. It is 
verily a ‘noble river,’ much broader than the Thames at full 
tide, and rolling along many feet in depth, with banks quite 
trim, at a rate of four or five miles an hour, without voicv..^ 
but full of boiling eddies, the most magnificent image of 
silent power I have seen ; and, in fiict, one’s first idea of a 
wwld-river. This broad, swift sheet, rolling strong and 
calm in silent rage for three or four hundred miles, is itself 
far the grandest thing I have seen here or shall likely see. 
But enough of it. Neuberg and I got out at Coblentz that 
Friday about 2 p.m., and, by N.’s suggestion, put ourselves 
in the coupe of an Kms omnibus — Bad Erns, t(m miles 
off, up a side valley, east side, there to try for a quiet 
sleeping-plac(i and day for excerpting German books; whieh 
really answered well. Kms is the strangest plac^e you ever 
saw — ^latlock ; but a far steeper set of rocks close to rear; 
in front a river equal to Nith ; and half a mile of the 
])riglitest part of Hue do Bivoli (say Begent’s (Quadrant) set 
into it ; a place as from tlie opera direct, and inhabited hy 
devil’s S(UTants chiefly. Of it enough in winter evenings 
that are coming. AVe got the quietest lodging ])crhaps in 
Germany (not very quiet either), at the farther <;ml of the 
place ; and there, in spite of cocks, I got one night’s slcej) 
and two lialf-ones, and did all jny bits of books, and shull 
not undertake any similar job while here. Better buy the 
books in general and bring them home to read. At Kms we 
saw Bussians gambling every evening; heard music by the 
rivei side among fiintastic promenades and Begent’s (inadraiit 
edifices, and devil’s-servant people every evening, evjiy 
morning. Saw a dance, too, unforgetable by man ; in 
drove in cheap cuddy vehicle on Sunday evening up to 
Nassau (Burg Nassau, the birthplace of William the Silent 
and other heroes). A kind of pious pilgrimage which 1 
glad to ha ve done. At the to 2 ) of the high tower, on a high, 
woody hill, one has of course a ‘view’ not worth much to 
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me. Hut I entered my name in their album, and plucked 
that one particle of flower on the tip top of all, which I now 
send to thee. Next morning we left Ems, joined our steam- 
boat at Coblentz, and away again to the sublime portions of 
the Khine country: very sublime indeed, really W’orth a 
sight. Say a hundred miles of a Loch Lomond, or half Loch 
Lomond, all rushing on at five miles an hour, and with 
([ueer old towers and ruined castles on the banks ; a grand 
silence, too, and grey day adding to one’s sadness of mood ; 
for ‘ a fine sorrow,’ not coarse, is the utmost 1 can bring it 
to in this world usually. Beyond Coblentz our boat was too 
crowded ; nasty people several of them, b'l-cnch mainly ; 
stupid and polite, English mainly. There was a sprinkling 
of Irish, too, ‘looking at the vine-clad hills,’ as I heard 
then-! lilting and saying. 

uberg guided and guides, and does for me as only a 
thi'i [.ower of courier reinforced by loyalty and friendship 
coii'ih ])l(‘ss him ! the gr)od and sensibh‘ l)ut wearisome 
:nid Vi 'her heavy man! At Maintz at dusk it was decidedly 
]»leasi‘nl to get out and have done with tlie Khine, which 
had now grown ([uite flat on either side, and full of islands 
with whllows, not to speak of chained (anchored) cornmills, 
X:c. ]\laintz and Kaust of Maintz we had to survey by cat’s- 
liglit — good enough for us and it, 1 fancy. In tine, about 
ten Mie railway, twenty miles or so, brought us to Frankfurt, 
and the wearied human tabernacle, in -well-waxed wainscoted 
upper apartments in the ‘ Dutch Ilof,’ prepared itself to 
court repose ; not with the best prospects, for the street or 
s(|uare was still rattling with vehich‘s, and indeed continued 
to do so, and we left it rattling. Of the night’s sleep we 
had as w’oll sav nothing. I remembered (loody and the 
Malvern inii gate, and endi'avoured to ]»ossess my soul in 
pati(-uce. In shaving next morning, with my face to the 
^'luare, which was very lively, and had trees in the middle, 
1 caught, with the corner of my eye, sight of a face which 
was evidently (Toethe's. Ack Gntl ! merely in stone, in the 
uiiddle of the Platz among the trees. I had so longed to 
•''CO that face alive ; and here it was given to me at last, as if 
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with huge world irony, in stone, a.n emblem of so much that 
happens. This also gave me a moment’s genial sorrow, or 
something of that sort. 

From Bonn I had written to Alephisto M at Weimar. 

Behold, one of the first iin^es the morning offered me at Frank- 
furt was that of M himself, who had come in person to 

meet us the night before, and had beeirat the Post Office 
and all inns, the fritnuliy ugly iiftleman! He was quite 
desolate to h(‘ar I could not stop at Weimar or any place 
beyond one day for want of sleep. Tie went about with us 
everywhere, a)id at first threat tmed to be ratlua* a, burden; 
but by degrees grew to be manageable and rather useful, till 
we dined together and parted on our own several routes. 1I(‘ 
is gone round by Wiirzbnrg, i&c., to Weimar, and is to 
ex])eet us there about Saturday. His Grand Huke and 
Duchess are in Italy. Kekerniann himself is at Berlin — one 
day may very well suffic(‘ in B(‘rliu. 

At Frankfurt yesterday aft t;r breakfast we saw — wearieilly 
I — all manner of things, (hudluj's house — were in Goethe’s 
room, a little garret not jnuch bigger than my dressing-room 
—and wrot(* our names ‘ in silence.’ The Judengasse, 
grimmest section of the Middle Ages and tlnnr pariahood I 
ever saw. The Bdmer where old Kaisers were all elected. 
( )n the whole a stirring, strange, old Teutonic town, all bright 
with paint and busy trade. The fair still going on under its 
booths of small trash in soim; scjunres. Finally we mounted 
to the top of the Pfarrkirche steeple — oldest church, highest 

steeple — 318 steps, and tlnm ]M called for and got a 

bottle of beer, being giddy, ])Oor soul I and we aided in 
drinking the same (I to a cigar) and composedly surveying 
Frankfurt city and the interior parts of Germany as far as 
possible. At o p.m. Xeubeig [)ut jne into an omnibus — vile 
crowded airless place — and in two hours brought me here 
in cpiest of an old lodging he had had, ‘the quietest in the 
world,’ when; w(* were lucky enough to find a floor unoccupied, 
and still are, for at least one other day. As I said, my 
hook-excerpting, taliter qnal}tei\\i^’ds good as done; and the 
place is r(;ally cpiite rustic, out at tlic very (‘ud of Hoinburg, 
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and that by narrow lanes. I see nothing here but fields, 
and hear nothing but our own internal noises. Last night 
accordingly T expected sleep. Alas ! our upper floor lodgers 
took ill — Devil mend them ! — and my sleep was nothing to 
crack of. In fact T have renounc(‘(l the hope of getting any 
considerable sleep in (Germany. I shall snatch nightly, 
it may be hoped, a few hours, half a portion, out of the 
Mack dog’s throat ; and let evcn-y disturbance warn me more 
and more to be swifi in my motions, to restrict myself to the 
iiidispensable, and to hurry home, tliere to sleep. I calculate 
there Avill Init little good cojue t«) me from this journey. 
Ih'ading of books I find to be impossible. The thing that I 
can do is to see certain ])laces and to see if 1 can gather 
certain books. Wise ])eople also to talk with, or inquire of, 

1 as ijiMxl as des))air of seeing. All (rm-imms, one becomes 
convit'oed, are not wise ! On the whole, however, one cannot 
liut M.. this honest-hearted hardy population, very coarse of 
lea*'!' for most ])art,yet seldom radically hosdich; a 
lo(jk r. aer : and very frugal, good-humouredly poor in their 
way ol life. 

Of llomburg pr()p(U’ — which is (juite out of sight and 
hcaiang, y(it within five* ininuti's’ walk — N. and I took sur\ey 
last night. A public set of rooms — KorsaaL they call such 
things, finer than some ])alaccs, all su[)ported by gambling, 
all hnilt by one hrench gambling entreprenear, and such a 
^ct of damnable faces -French, Italian, and Kussian, with 
dull Knglish in quantities — as wer(‘ never seen out of Hell 
hefore ! A ugh ! It is enough to make one turn cannibal. An 
old Kussian countess yesternight sat playing Goo'paiif uls 
of gold piece's every stake, a figure T shall never forget in 
this world. One of the first T saw risking coin at an outer 

tal)](‘ was Ford ahnost a beauty here, to whom I did not 

i'poak. Afterwards in music-room — also the gambling entre- 
jo'eneur's, as indeed everything here is — the poor old Duke 
of August enburg hove in sight. On him T ought to call if 
i oaii tind spirits. Oh, wliat a plac«‘ for human creatures 
lo flock to ! Och ! Oeh ! The taste of the 'Waters is nasty, 
f^oltzer, but stronger — as Kins is too, only hot. On the whole. 
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if this is the last of Gennan Badeui'ter I ever see, I shall 
console myself. 

The next letter is to his mother dated from Wei- 
mar, Se[)tember 10. Hhe, lie Avell knew, if she cared 
for nothing else, would (‘are to liear about the Lutlier 
localities. She liad a ])ictiire of Lutlier in her room 
at Scotsbrig*. lie was her chief Saint in the Christian 
calendar. After des(u*ibing briefly the early part of 
Ids journey as far as llomburg, which he (‘alls tlu^ 
‘rallying-pla<‘e of sucli a set of empty bhmkguards as 
are not to be found elsewhere in the world,’ he tells 
lioAV on liis way to (Jassel he sto])ped at Marburg, ‘a 
strange, most aneiemt town, fanu?d for some of Lutlier s 
operations and for being the Landgrafriiili]) of Hesse’s 
phu^e of residence.’ lie continues: — 

The Laiulgrafs high old castle, whom we loiierc'd a (’oupli* 
of liours, is now a correction-house filled with criminals and 
soldiers, 'fhe. chamber of conference? between Lutlnn-, 
Zwingli, i.'cc., is used for ke(^2‘h\g hay. The next morninif 
brought ns from Cassel to Kisenach, with its Wart burg, whciv 
Luther lay concealed translating the Bible ; and there I 
spent oin? of tlu‘ most iiiteri'sting forenoons 1 ever got hv 
travelling. Kisenach is about as big as Dumfries, a vany old 
town but well whitewaslied, all built of l)rick and oak with 
red tile roofs of amazing steejmess and sev(*ral grim old swng- 
bellied stee}>les and cbnrclies and palatial resid(;nees risiiii,^ 
conspicuous over them. It stands on a 2)erfect plain by tlr* 
side of a little river, jdain smaller tlian ]..angbo]in and 
surrounded by hills which are not so high, yet of a some- 
what similar character, and arc all grassy and many of thcia 
thickly wood<‘d. Directly on tlie south side of it lliere 
one hill, somewhat as Lockerbie hill is in height and positi<’Jk 
but clothed with trim rich woods ; all the way through which 
wind paths with prospect houses, &c. On the top of the hill 
stands the old Wartburg, which it takes you three-quarters of 
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Jill hour to reach ; an old ciistle — Watch Castle is the name 
of it — near 800 years old, where there is still a kind of garrison 
kept, perhaps twenty men ; though it does not much look 
like a fortress ; what one sees from below hc.dng mainly two 
monstrous old houses, so to speak, with enormous roofs to 
them, comparable to two gigantic peat stacks set somewhat 
apart. There are other lower buildings that connect these 
when one gets up. There is also of course a wall all round 
-a donjon tower, standing like Repentance * — and the Duke 
of Weimar, to whom the jdace belongs, is engaged in restora- 
lions, t^c., and has many masons employed on it just now. I 
lu'cded little of all tliey liad to show, except .Junker Georg’s ^ 
chamber, wliich is in the nearest of the peat stacks, the one 
nearest- Riseuach and close by the gate when you enter on 
your light hand. A short stair of old worn stone conducts 
you !!]». 'rhey open a door, you enter a little apartment, less 
dim your best room at Scotsbrig, 1 almost think less than 
Vom; -'iialh'st, a veiy poor low room witli an old leaded lattice 
wiiut ' ; tonui the most venerable of all rooms I ever entered. 
Luther’s old oak table is there, about three feet square, 
1111(1 a huge fossil bone — vert(‘bra of a mammoth — which 
s(*rved him for footstool. Nothing else now in the room did 
' erlaiuly belong to him ; but these did. 1 kissed his old oak 
iiihlc, looked out of his window — making them open it for 
me — down the*. sli(‘er castle wall into dciqi chasms, over 
the great ranges of silent, woody mountains, and thought to 
myself, ‘Here once lived for a time one of God’s soldiers. 
He honour given him ! ’ Luther’s father and mother, painted 
by Cranach, are lima* — excellent old portraits — tin? father’s 
with a dash of thrift,contention,and worldly wisdom in his old 
judicious, imasant countenance, the mother ])articularly pious, 
kind, true, and motherly — a noble old peasant woman. 
There is also liutlu'r’s self by the same Cranach ; a picture 
infinitely siqx'rior to what your lithograph would give a 
rotion of ; a bold effectual-looking rustic man, with brown 

^ The T’ower of Uopeutance on Ilodilaiu Hill. Carlyle illustrates 
throufvhout from localities near Kcclofechan which his mother would know. 

The name under which Lutlior passed when concealed th.ero. 
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eyes and skin ; with a dash of peacealde self-confidence and 
healthy defiance in the look of him. In fact one is called to 
forget the engraving in looking at this; and indeed I have 
since found the engra ving is not from this, but from another 
Cranach, to which also it has no tolerable rt^somblance. But 
I must say no more of the \\'artburg. We saw the place on 
the plaster where he threw his inkstand — -the plaster is all cut 
out and carried off by visitors — saw the outer staircase which 
is close by the door wheie he speaks of often hearing the 
Devil make noises. Poor and noble Imther ! I shall never 
forget- this Wartburg, and am right glad 1 saw it. 

That afternoon, there being no train convenient, we drove 
to (lotha in a kind of clatch — two-horsed— veiy cheap in 
these parts ; a bright beautiful country and a bonny littlo 
town; belongs to Ih’ince Allxu'Cs brother, more ])(>wor to 
his elbow ! There we lodged in sumptuous rooms in an old 
(piiet inn; the very rooms where Na])oleon lodged after 
being beaten at licupzig. It s(‘ems 1 sle]>t last night wlaav 
he breakfasted, if that would (h* much for me. At noon we 
came off to Erfurt, a |)lac(M»f :50,000 inhabitant s, and now a 
Prussian fortified town, all intersect<*d with ditclies of water 
for defenc(d sake. 8tre(*ts very crooked, v(‘ry naiTow, houses 
with old overhanging walls, and still tin* very room in it 
where Martin Liithei' liv^'d when a monk, and, one guide- 
book said, the very Bibh‘ he found in tin; Convent library 
and read in this cell. This of the Bible proved wrong. 
Luther’s particular Bible is not here, but is said to be at 
Beilin. Nothing rc'ally of Lntln‘r*s tliere except the poor 
old latticed window gla/:«Ml in lead, tin* main ])aues round, 
and about the size of a biggish .s/uryy, all bound together by 
whirligig intervals. It looks out to the west, ov(*r inero 
old cloi.stert;d courts and roof-tops against a church steepk*, 
and is itself in the secoml storey. Except this and Luther!? 
old inkstand, a poor old oak<‘n })oAe, with inkbottle and sand- 
case in it now hardly sticking together, there is nothing to 
be seen hen; that actually belonged to Luther. Tin; waits 
are all covered over with texts, &c., in painted letters by 
later hand. The ccnling also is oniam(*ntally painted ; and 
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indeed tlie place is all altered now, and turned long ago into 
an orphan asyliiin, much of tlie old building gone and 
replaced by a new of a different figure. On one wall of the 
room, however, is again a portrait of Luther by Cranach, and 
this I found on inspection was the one your engravers had 
been vainly aiming at. Vainly, for this too is a noble face ; 
the eyes not turned up in hypocritical devotion, but looking 
out in profound sorrow and determination, the lips too 
gathered in stern but aff<»ctionatc firmness. He is in russet 
Yellow boots, and the collar of his shirt is small and edged 
Avilh black. 

So far a])oiit Liitlnn-. Tliougli writing fr(.)in 
’Weimar, lie was l(?ss minute in liis account of the 
relics <ff* Gocdlic*. 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

Weimar : September LH), 1852. 

L.i I night I sat long, till everything wus (piiet, in this 
(histhuf znm Erbprinz, writing to my mother all about 
Luther’s localities. Those of to-day belong especially to you. 

T write within half a gun-shot of the (locdhe’sche I fans and 
-t‘ the >Schiller’sche. Our own early days are intertwined in 
:i kind of pathetic manner with these two. At Homburg 
we liJid a «iuieter time than could have been expected — w'c 
stayed out our tAvo days and three nights under tolerable 
circuni.stances. T finished my books and saw the Schlos.s, 
where are many interesting portraits, and a whole lot of books 
about l^Vederick, to the whoh* of which [ might have had 
access without difficulty had it been my cue to stay, \vhich 
it was not. I also saw' the Augustenburgs, aud spent an 
interesting hour with the good Duchess and her two sons 
and two daughters ; in a very Babylonish condition as to 
^a^nguayes, but otherwise (piite pleasant and luminous. The 
old gentleman sat mostly silent, but looking genial ; the 
Duchess, whose French secmeil bad, aud w'hose Grerman was 
iiot clear to me, is a fine broad motherly woman. The 
girls, with their stiff English, W'ere beautiful, clear-eyed, fair- 
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Hkinnecl creatures, and happy in spite of their exile ; the 
sons ditto ditto. It was here that I first heard of Wellington’s 
death, the night before we came away. Cassel is a large, 
dull town, and there, in the best inn, was such an arrange- 
ment for dee/piR(j as — Ach Himmtl ! I shall not forget those 
cow-horns and ‘ Uoret ihr Uerren ’ in a hurry. It was a 
night productive of ‘ pangs which were rather exquisite,’ and 
nevertheless, some three hours of sleep on which one could 
proceed and say, ‘ It will not come back.’ I had also the 
pleasure to see that Hassenpflug’s — the tyrannous, triiitorous 
court minion’s — windows were broken as we drove past in the 
morning towards Kisenach, wh(‘re again we halt for Taither’s 
and the Wartburg’s sake. Of all that you shall hear enough 
by-and-by — it was a real gain to mo. I could not without 
worship look out of lAither’s indubitable window, down inl(.> 
the she(5r abysses over the castle wall, and far and wi(hi out 
upon the woody multitude of hills; and refleet that heiv 
was authentically a kind of great man and a kind of lioly 
place, if there were any such. In my torn-up, sick, (‘x;is- 
perated humour I could have cried, but jlidn’t, . . . Weinrir 
— a little, bright enough ])lac(‘, smallei' than Dumfries, witli 
three steeples and totally without smoke — stands amid dull, 
undulating country; flat mostly, utk I tending towards ugli- 
ness, except for trees. We were glad to get to the inn, by 
the worst and slowest ef cUdchax^ an<I th<‘re ])rociire some 

chad' of dinner. Door ]M had engaged me the ‘ quieted 

rooms in (iermany,’ ricketty, bare, crazy rooms, and with ;i 
noisy man simringon the other side of the deal partition — yel 
really quiet in comparison, where 1 did sleep last night and 

liope to do this. ]M truly has been unwearied, would 

take me into Heaven if it depended on him. Good soul! 
I really am a little grateful, bard as my heart is ; and ougld 
to be ashamed that 1 am not more. Neuberg too— veritably 
he is better than six couriers, and is a friend over and above. 
Dfiople are very good to me. 

Goethe’s house, which was opemed by favour^ kej)t us 
occupied in a strange mood for two hours or more. 8chilhv’s 
for one ditto. Everybody knows the Goethe’sehe Haus; aud 
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jioor Schiller and Goethe here are dandled about and multi- 
plied in miserable little bustkins and other dilettantisms, 
till one is sick and sad. G.’s house is quite like the picture, 
but one-third sra( tiler ; on the whole his effective lodfjiny I 
found was small, low-roofed, and almost mean, to what I had 
conceived; hardly equal — nay, not at all e(|ual, had my little 
architect once done her work — to my own at Chelsea. On 
the book-shelves I found the last book I ever sent Goethe — 
Taylor’s ‘ Survey of German Poetry’ ; and a crumb of paper 
torn from some scroll of my own (Johnson, as I conjectured), 
Htill sticking in, after twenty years. Schiller’s house was still 
more affecting ; the room W'here he wrote, his old table, 
exactly like the model, tlie bed where he died, and a portrait 
t)f his dead face in it. A poor man’s house, and a brave, who 
had fallen at his post there. Ehea! Eheji ! what a world ! 

1 have ^ince dined at M ’s with two ^Veimarcse modems. 

due 'f them is librarian here, of whom I shall get some use. 
hut. Heavens! would that I were at home again. Want 
of slec); and ‘raal mental aw'gony i* my ain inside,’ do hold 
UK' in such pickle always. Quick, quick, and let us get it 
(lone I 

T(t nVAs'A Uarhflr. 

Xioder Ibithon, near Presden : 

*S‘ptemlK!r 2o, lSo‘2. 

I wrote to you from Weimar somt* five days ago, and 
herefore there is nothing pressing me at present to write ; 
but, having a quiet hour here by tlie side of the Kibe river, 
it the foot of w'ild rock mountains in tlie qiK'erest n'gii'n 
you over saw, I throw you another word, not knowing when 
I may have another chance as good. I am on the second 
floor in a little German country inn literally w’ashed by the 
Klhc, wdiich is lying in the moonshine as clear as a mirror 
iiiid as silent. Kight above us is a liigh peak called the 
I^astei, a kind of thing you are obliged to do. This we have 
and are to go to-morrow towards l^'rederick’s first 
battle-field in the Seven Years’ War; after which, the second 
if all go well, will bring us into Berlin. We came by 
Elbe steamer, go on to-morrow by another steamer, 
IV. 1 
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then by railway; and hope to though, alas ! in quite con- 
fused circumstances and to little advantage, some of the 
actual footsteps of I'^ather Frilz; for here too, amid these 
rocks, as well as farther on at Lobositz, he did feats. But 
let me tell in order, and take up my story where I left it. 

The day after I wrote we were to leave Weimar ; but lo, 

in the morning while we sat at breakfast, little M came 

in, looking highly animated, with letters from the Schloss, 
from thc‘(Trand Duchess,’ from the, &c. Tn short, the 
said (irand Duchess — sister of the Czar Nicholas, and mother 
of the Duke, who w'as at Chelsea — had seen in the newspapers 
that one ‘ Carlyle. ’ was among the airivals. Could this be tin* 
heriUt/uofe, etc., in which ease naturally he and his com- 
panion must covie to dinner ; and of course there could be 
no travelling that day. Well, we did go to flinner, saw how they 
(iclclt; a rath(‘r troublesome dramatic affair, of which you 
shall have full deseri])tion when I retui'n. Enough, it was 
very sublime, and altogethe?- heartless, ami even dull and 
dreary; but well worth doing for once. The (rrand Ducln.'ss 
is towards sixty, slightly deaf, and has once been extremely 
pretty, though hard always as nails or diamonds. Her 
husband, a kind of imbeeile man th(‘y say, lool,'i^ extremely 
like a gentleman, and has an air of solemn serene vacuity, 
which is itself almost royal. I had to sit by the Duchess at 
slimier — three p.m. to five— and maintain with energy a 
singularly empty int('llectual colhxiuy, in French chiefly, in 
English and in (lerman. The lady being half-deaf withal, 
you may^ think how^ charming it wns. {She has a thin croaky 
voice ; bl ow and chin recede ; eyes are blue, small, and of the 
brightness and hardness of precious stones. Ach Goit I At 
last we got away, soon after five, and I for one was right 
charmed to think liere is one thing done. But it must be 
owned the honour done me was to be recognised ; and I was 
very glad to oblige poor Neuberg too by a touch of Court 
life which he would not otherwise have seen. 

At Leipzig all was raging business, the fair being in 
hand ; noisy and busy .almost as Che.apside, London. Lots 
of dim haberdashery, leather without end, and all things 
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rolling about in noisy waggons with miniature wheels. To 
get any sleep at all was a kind of miracle. However, we did 
tolerably well, got even a book or two of the list I had formed, 
drank a glass of wine— one only in Auerbachs Keller — and 
at last got safe to Dresden, eighty miles off, which was a 
mighty deliverance, as from the tumult of Cheapside into 
the solitude of Jkith, or the New Town <.)f Edinburgh — a very 
interesting old capital where, if sleep had been attainable, 1 
could have stayed a w'eek with advantage. Ihit, alas ! it was 
not ; so I liad to plunge along and save, as from a conflagra- 
tion, what little T could of my ])Ossibilities ; and at length, 
with gratitude to Heaven, to get away into the steamer this 
afternoon and bid adieu to Dresden and its Japan and other 
palaces. . . . For Berlin, if it be not all the I design 

at least a week ; in ten days hence 1 may be far on my way 
homeward :igain. ... A tajj-room with some twenty rustic 
gents (they did not go till after midnight, the scamps) enjoy- 
ing cards, beer, and bad cigars for the last liour or two, seems 
to have winded itself up, and things are growing stone quiet 
in this establishment. I must now address inyself to the task 
of falling asleep. We go to-morreuv at nine. Lobositz (in 
Bohemia), Zittau (Lusatia), Frankfurt mn OfZcr— Jkrlin - 
that is the projected route, but liable to revisal. 

Mrs. Carlyle was .'slill in Cdielsea with her work- 
men all this time. It had been a trying sunnner to 
hei*. Hut. she had the comfort of knowing that her 
liusband was acliieving the |)art of tlie business wliicdi 
had fallen to his share, bettm- than miglit liav(‘ luarn 
looked for. Slie writes to her brotlier-in-latv, John : — 

iMr. C. seems to be getting very succi'ssfully thiough his 
travels, thanks to the patience and helpfulness of Neuberg. 
He makes in every letter frightful misereres over his sleeping 
accommodations ; but he cannot conceal that he is really 
pretty well, and g(*ts sleep enough to go on with, more or 
less pleasantly. F wonder what he would have made of my 
sleeping accommodations during the last three months. 
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To Jane Welsh Carhjle. 

Bad Toplitz, September 27. 

No op]iortnint y of posting the above ; so I tear it open 
again and add a few words. We have had a sore pilgrimage 
these last two days since f ended the other page ; a small 
space to go over, but by confused Bohemian conveyances amid 
the half-savage Jhdiemian populations, with their fleas, their 
dirt, and above all tlieir noises. Ilowever, we have partly man- 
aged the thing, and are got into beautiful quarters again ; a 
romantic mountain watering-place, with the sun still bright 
upon it; and everybody of Bath kind gone away. Here or 
nowhere I ought to find some sleep, and then Berlin is full 
before us, and after Berlin, home, home ! We have actually 
seen Lobositz, the first battle-field of Fritz in the Severn 
Years’ War ; and walked over it all this morning befonj break- 
fast, under the guidance of a Christian native, checked by 
my best memory of r(‘ading and maps, !\nd found it do tohn*- 
ably well. In fact, oh (loody dear, I hav(^ seen many curious 
and pleasant things, I ought to say — and ivill say at great 
length when we are hy our own fireside together again. 
Neuberg is strong; one of the friendliest, handiest, most 
patient of men. 

Berlin, Oct ob*r 1, 18o2. 
i British IFotcl, Outer d<Mi Linden.] 

Here you see we are at tlie sa-mru lt of these wanderings, 
from which 1 hope there is for me a swift perpendicular 
return before long; not a slow parabolic one as the ascent has 
been. We came twenty-four liours ago, latisli last night, 
from P>ankfurt-on-tho-()der, from the field of Kunersdorf (a 
dreadful scraggy village where Fritz received his worst de- 
feat), and various toils and strapazen ; very weary, in a damp 
kind of night, and took shelter in the retidiest inn, from 
which we have just removed to this better, at least far grander, 
one ; where perha])3 there are beds one can sleep in, and the 
butter is not bitter. Alas ! such .sorrows attend the wayfarer, 
and his fir.^t refuge is to sit down and write, if haply he have 
anyone to whom his writing will give a feeling of pity fm* 
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him. . . . Oh, I do wish these sleepless, joyless, sad and 
weary wanderings were at an end, as by Heaven’s help they 
now soon shall be. And you too, poor little weary soul ! 
You are quite worn out with that accursed ‘ thorough repair.’ 
Would to I leaven we had never thought of it ; but lived in 
the old black house we had, where at least was no noise of 
carpenters to drive one mad, no stink of paint to poison one. 
Driven out of the house again, and sleeping solitary in a little 
lodging I I declare it makes me quite sad to think of it ; and 

, if is the fundamental cause of it, deserves to 

be, as you pray, ‘particularly damned.’ Confound him, and 
confound the whole confused business, this abominable, 
sorrowful, and shockingly expensive tour to Germany in- 
cluded. Hut no. Kather let us have patience. Nevertheless, 
I do grieve for thee. But let me narrate as usual, only with 
greater brevity. 

Crom Lobositz to Toplitz the last letters brought you, 
let t CIS written in the so-called Saxon Switzerland, amid the 
boh. iniaii mountains. . . . No English, scarcely any civilized 
traveller seems to have accomplished the thirty or forty 
English miles which lie between Lobositz and Zittau. We 
had a straiig(‘ and strangest day of it in slow’ German 
n'(((f('ns ; and in fact w’ere horribly tired before the thing in 
neral ended by a seat in the soft-going, swift, and certain 
] lihvay-carriage, and the inn at wdiere we had to 

wait four hours of the stillest life you ever saw or dreamt 
of. llerrnhai (Lord’s keeping) is the primitive and still 
central city of the Moravian brethren ; a place not bigger 
than Annan, but beautiful, pure, and quiet beyond any town 
on the earth I dare say; and indeed more like a saintly 
dream of Ideal Calvinism made real than a town of stone 
and lime, where London porter, not needed by me, is to be 
had for money. 1 will tell you about Jlerrnhui too some 
day, for it is among the notable spots of the wrorld, and I 
retain a lively memory of it. But not of it, nor of dreary 
nn.ory Frankfurt and its Kunersdorf villages and polite lieu- 
tenants — for a Prussian lieutenant-adjutant knew me there 
hy fame, and was very polite without knowing me — not of 
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this, nor of any ot her phenomenon will I now speak. In fact 
I am dead stupid ; my Iieavt nearly choked out of me, and 
my head churned to pieces. . . . J^erlin is loud almost as 
J^ondon, but in no other way ^reat or among the greatest. 
I should guess it about the size of Liverpool ; and more like 
Griasgow in the straight openness of its streets. Many grand 
public edifices about this eastern end of the town ; but on 
the whole it looks iii many (juarters almost shabby, in spite 
of its noise and paint ; so are the houses for a capital 
city ; more like warehouses or maltkins, with the very 
chimneys wanting, for within is nothing but stoves. This 
‘ iJiitev den Linden' is the one good street of the place, as 
if another Princes JStreet at 300 yards’ distance, and with 
tree ro\vs between them, ran parallel to the Princes Street 
we know’. It is on the north side of this we live, grand 
rooms indeed, and not dearer than an Kdinburgh lodging, ui* 
nearly so dear as a London one — two guineas a week, one 
guinea each, 

( krtober li, 4 P.M. 

The night yielded me a handsome modicum of sleej), 
handsome for these pai ts, and the lodging prt)mises every 
way to be good, (’ertaiidy the most like a human bed-room 
of any I have yet had in this country. After breakfast 1 w’cnt 
to the library, introduced myself, got catalogue of Frederick 
books. A dreary wihhu'iiess, mountains of chaff to one 
grain of corn ; caught headache in the l)ad air w’ithin about 
an hour, and set off to the British y\mbassador’s, who can 
procure me liberty to take books home, M^ell received by 
the British Ambassador so soon as he had reatl I^ady A.’s 
letter. His wife too came in and Avas very kind. All right. 
Have been in the Museum Picture (lallery since. Endless 
Christs and Marys, Venus’s and Amors — at length an excel- 
lent portrait of Fritz. 

October S. 

We leave Berlin to-morrow’, Saturday the 9th. Go by 
Brunswick, by Hanover, Cologne, and from thence on Tues- 
day evening at Os tend 1 find a steamer direct for London. . . • 
1 have had a terrible tumbling week in Berlin. Oh, what- a 
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month in general I have had ; month of the profoundest, 
ghastliest solitude in the middle of incessant talk and 
locomotion. But here after all I have got my things not so 
intolerably done, and have accomplished what was reasonably 
possible. Perhaps it will not look so ugly when once I am 
far away from it. In help from other people there has been 
redundancy rather than defect. One or two — especially a 
certain Herr Professor Magnus, the chief portrait painter 
here — have been quite marvellous with their civility ; and 
on the whole it was usually rather a relief to me to get an 
hour, as now, to oneself, and be left to ])rivate exertions and 
reflections mainly. Yesterday I saw old Tieck, beautiful old 
man ; so serene, so calm, so sad. I have also seen Oornelius, 
Ivaiich, \te., including Preuss, the historian of Frederick, all 
men in short for whom I had any use. Nay, they had mein 
their newspapers it would appear, and would gladly make a 
lion of me if I liked. A lion that can only get half sleep is 
not the lion that can shine in that trade, so we decline. The 
Ambassador has also been very good to m(s got me into the 
library with liberty to take books home, invited me to dinner. 
But Magnus had engaged me before, and I could only make 
it tea. No matter for that, for they were all English common- 
])laces where 1 W(Mi< . You will see me on ^Vednesday, but 
not till noon or later. 

So was this terrible journey got done wit b, 'svliieli 
to anyone ])ut Carlyle would have been a mere ])lea- 
siire trip; to him terrible in prospect, terrible in the 
e.xee.ution, terrible in the retros])eet. Ifis wife said 
he could not conceal that he was pretty well, and 
liad nothing really to complain of. Here is wdiat he 
himself said about it when looking back with de- 
liberate seriousness : — 

After infinite struggles I had roused myself to go. The 
parting with my [)Oor old mother, the crowning point of those 
unbearable dfiys, was painful beyond endurance almost ; and 
yet my heart in the inside of it seemed as if it were made of 
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stone, as if it would not weep auy naore except perhaps blood. 
One pays dear for any ‘ intellect ’ one may have. It means 
primarily ‘ sensibility,’ which again means injury, pain, 
misery from unconscious nature^ or conscious or unconscious 
man ; in fact, a heavy burden painful to bear, however piously 
you take it. 

After ] eea})itiilating the places wliieh lie liad seen, 
and tlie persons wlioni lie had met, lie goes on : — 

All this, which is etched into me painfully as with burning 
acids, I once thought of writing down in detail, but have not 
done, probiibly shall not do. It was a journey done as in sonu‘ 
shirt of Nessus ; misery and dyspeptic degradation, inflamma- 
tion, and insomnia tracking every step of me. Not till all 
these vile tire showers, fallen into vihn* ashes now, have once 
been winnowed (luite away, shall I see what ‘additions to my 
spiritual picture gallery,’ or other concjuests from the business 
I have actually brought back with me. Neuberg, I ought to 
record here and everywlnu-e, was th<‘ kindest, best-tempered, 
most assiduous of friends and helpers, ‘ worth ten couriers to 
me,’ as I often defined him. 
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CIIAPTER XXI. 

A.D. 1852-:^. .ET. 57-58. 

The Grange — Clieyno liow — Tlui Cock loriiH'iii — Relicctioiis — An im- 
proved house- Funeral of tlic l)uk(' of • Beginnings of 

‘ Frederick ’ — The Grsuige again — An incident — Pnl)lic opinion. — 
iMothcr’.s illness — The demon fowls — Last letter to his mother — 
Her death -James Carlyle. 

Tin: paiiitor.s liad not completed their work, and tlie 
Miic.'ll was in,snpj)orta])le wlien Carlyle <:'ot home in 
liie middh* of October, lie Avas in no condition to 
face any more annoyances, and he and liis Avife took 
refu^ie for three Aveeks at tlie Oranjge Avith the ever 
liosj)itable Ashhnrtons. 'There, too, the sulphnrous 
mood Avas still ])redoniinant, and thiiiLis did not 
Avell Avith him. It Ava.s not till XoA’ember that he Avas 
fairly re-established in hisoAvn (jiiarters, ;ind in a con- 
dition to so much as think of seriously beginning his 
Avork. A preliminary skirmish became necessary, to 
put to silence his neighbour s cocks. Mi*. Umnington, 
Avho then lived near him, and Avas the oAvner of the 
ofl'enders, has kindly sent me the correspondence 
Avhich passed on the occasion ; very gracious and 
humble on Carlyle's ])art, rcrpiesting only that the 
cocks in rpiestion should be made inaudible from 
midnight till breakfast time ; ^Ir. Uemington, though 
they Av'ere hivourites Avliich he liad brought from 
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Nortluiniberlaiid, inst.-intly (^()iKsentiiig to suppress them 
altogctlier. This aeeomplished, Carlyle proceeded as it 
were to clear tlie sta^u*e by recovering his own mental 
condition, and took himself severely to task for wliat 
lie found amiss. Much that he says will seem ex- 
aggerated, but it will l)(‘ remembered that he was not 
speaking to the world but to himself. It is idle to 
judge him by coniimm rides. Ilis nerves were abnor- 
mally sensitive. He lived habitually, unless lie vio- 
hmtly struggled against it, in what he had described 
as ‘an element of black stri'aked with lightning.’ 
►Swift, when the evil humour was on him, made a 
voyage to the Ilonyludimns, and discharged his bile 
on his human brel hrmi. Carlyle, wlio wislual to purg(‘ 
the bile out of himself that he might use his ])owers 
to better jmrj'ioses, b(‘gan with a confession of his sins. 

Joimmi 

Koveiiihdi' 18 a 2 . — Th(‘re has b(icii a. repair of the house 
here, wliieh i.s y(;i, after four months, quite complete. I 
write now in an unfurnished hut greatly inqiroved room, 
which is already, and still more will be, greatly superior to 
what it used to be . . . small thanks to it. ]\[y pour wife has 
worn herself to a shadow, fretting and struggling about it. I, 
sent on my travels since the middle of July, and only just 
finally home, am totally overset in soul, in body, and I may 
fear in breeches po(dv«d. too; and feel that I am drifting 
towards strange issues in these years and days. Never in my 
life nearer sit. ah in the mud oceans that rage from wdthoul 
and within. My survey of the last eight or nine years of 
my life yields little ‘comfort’ in the present state of my 
feelings. Silent weak rage, remorse even, which is not com- 
mon with me ; and, on tin? whole, a solitude of soul coupled 
wdth a helplessness, which are frightful to look upon, difficult 
to deal with in my jjvesent situation. For my health i^ 
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miserable too ; diseased liver I privately perceive lias mucli 
to do with the phenomenon ; and I cannot yet learn to sleep 
again. During all my travels I have wanted from a third to 
half of my usual sleep. For the rest I guess it is a clvamie 
of epoch with me, going on for good perhaps ; I am growing 
to perceive that I have become an old man ; that the flowery 
umbrages of summer — such as they were for me — and also 
the crops and fruits of autumn arc nearly over for me, and 
stern winter only is to be looked for — a grim message — such, 
however, as is sent to every man. Oh ye Supreme Powers ! 
thou great Soul of the world that art just, may I manage this 
hwt vjell, all sorrow then and smothered rage and despair itself 
shall have been cheap and welcome. No more of it to-day. 

1 am not yet at the bottom of it ; am not here writing wisely 
of it, even alncereli/ of it, though with an effort that way. 

Dundee steamer to liinlatheii about the middh^ of July ; 
iiiexj>re.ssible gloom, silence. Sickly imprisonment of one's 
\s'' oh‘ soul and life ; such has often before been my lot, has 
al'O become my customary lot in this world. Cowardice? 
Sometimes. Gen(*rally, in late years, 1 think it is. Unusual 
weights have boon thrown upon me. Acli Gott! whole moun- 
taiiis of horror and choking impediment. But certainly 1 
lia\e not been strong enough 011 my side ; often, often not 
hohl enougli; but have fled and struck when I should have 
stood and deiiautly fought. The votes of men, the respecta- 
bilities, the &c., have been too sacred to m(‘. It must 
be owned, too, the man has had such a set of conditions as 
weia‘ not always easy to govern, and could not by the old law- 
books be treated well. Scliicl’^ul and eigen Sch uhL Aye, aye. 
'riiree weeks at Liulathen very memorable to me just now, 
but sordid, unproductive, to think of. Came away, by Kirk- 
caldy and Kdinlmrgh, to Scotsbrig. There bt'side my poor old 
mother for near four weeks. . . . To Germany, after infinite 
struggles, I had roused myself to go. . . . Leith, Pot terdam 
steamer, the Khine, Bonn for a week. Fins, Frankfurt, Hom- 
burg, Cassel, Eisenach, Wartburg (unforgettable), Weimar, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Lobositz, Zittau, Hermhut, Kuncrsilorf, 
and Berlin, whence, after ten tlays, home.. 
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My arrival liere. Seas of paint still flooding everything, 
and my poor Jane so beat(‘n in her hard battle — a wild hard 
battle maii}^ ways, and in which I c«annot help thee, poor kind 
vehement soul for ever dear to me — this also is memorable, 
only too much. We went to the Cxrange till these unclean- 
nesses w^erc over here. At the Grange almost for four weeks. 
No right rest, no right collapae till Tuesday last, when in 
the wet dani]) evening of a pouring day I once more got 
home again for a continuance. Since then, here are we 
fairly f ronti wj our destiny at least, which I own is sufflciently 
.Medusa-like to these sick, solitary eyes. Courage! iflety ! 
patience ! Heaven grant me loisdom to extract the meanhyjs 
out of these sore lessons and to do the behests of the same. 
If that be granted me, oh how amply enough w’ill that be ! 

To hegiii ‘Frederick ’ then ! It was easier to i)r()- 
pose than to do. When a writer sets to work again 
after a long pause, Ids faculties liave, as it wau’o, to 
])e caught in tlie field and brought in and liarnessed. 
There was anxiety about his wife too, who was worn 
out by her suunnei* disdjdine, and was ‘ never thinner 
for seven years.’ SJie had goiu' hoiiu* lirst from th(‘ 
Grange to get things ready. 

Jane (he wrote to his moth<n ’ ) had the })l;u‘e clear of 
workers at last, clean as her wont is, and shining with gas 
at the door, and other lights to welcome, me to tea. I have 
had a weary struggle every d;iy since, and am not through it 
yet, arranging my things in their new places, an operation 
rather sad than hopeful to me in my present dull humour, 
but I must persist till it is done, and then by-and-by there 
will be r(.‘al improvement. The house is clearly very much 
bettered ; tins room of mine in particular, and my bed-room 
upstairs, are, or will be, perfect beauties of rooms in their way. 
Let us be patient, ‘ canny as eggs,’ and the better day will 
eorne at last. I am terribly brashed with all these tumblings 
about, and have not yet fairly recovered my feet, but with 
(piiet, with pious endeavour, I shall surely do so ; and then 
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it will be joyful to mo to see the black tempest lying all 
behind me and the bright side of the cloud attained for me. 
All clouds have their bright sides too. That is also a thing 
which we should remember ; and, on the whole, I hope to 
get to a little work again, and that is the consolation which 
surpasses all for me. 

He Avoiild liave got under way in soiiie slnipe, l)nt, 
before starting, any distraction is eiiougli to check tlie 
first step, and there were distractions in plenty; among 
tlie rest tlui Duke of Wellington’s funeral. Tiie Duke 
had died in Se])teinber. He was now to ])e laid in 
liis tonilj in tlie midst of a mourning nation ; and 
Carlyle did not like the display. The l)ody lay in 
state at Chelsea, ‘all tlie empty fools of creation’ 
running t(.) look at it. One day two women were 
trampled to death in the tlirong at tlie hospital close 
by ; and tlie Avliole thing, ‘ e.Kcept for that dreadful 
accident,’ was, in his eyes, ‘ a. big bag of wind and 
iiotliingness.’ ‘It is indeed,’ lie said, ‘a sad and 
solemn fact for England that such a man has been 
called au av, the Irtst iierfectly honest and ])erfectly 
l)rave puldic man they had ; and they ought, in re- 
verence, to reflect on that, and sincerely testify t/int, 
if they could, while they commit him to his resting- 
])lace. Ihit alas for the sincerity. It is even pro- 
fessedly all hypocrisy, noise, and expensive upholstery, 
from which a serious man turns away with sorrow 
and abhorrence.’ In spite of ‘ abhorrence ’ he was 
tempted to witness the ceremony in the streets, which, 
hoAvever, only increased it. 

Journal. 

November 19 , 1852 .— Yesterday saw tlie Duke of Wel- 
lington’s fimeval procession from Bath Hohse second-floor 
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windows ; a painful, miserable kind of thing to me and others 
of a serious turn of mind. The one true man of official 
men in England, or that I know of in Europe, concludes his 
long course. The military musk* sounded, and the tramp of 
feet and the roll of guns and coaches, to him inaudible for 
evermore. The regiment \i (2 first served in was there, various 
regiments or battalions, one soldier from every regiment of 
the Eritish line; above 4,000 soldiers in all. Nothing else 
in the sumi)tuous ])rocession was of the least dignity. Th(‘ 
car or hearse, a monstrous bronze mass, which broke through 
the pavement in various places, its weight being seven or 
ten tons, was of all the objects T ever saw the abominably 
ugliest, or nearly so. An incoherent huddle of expensive 
palls, flags, shc‘cts, and gilt emblems and cross poles, more 
like one of tlu‘ street carts that hawk door-mats than a bi(‘r 
for a hero. Disgust was general at this vih* ae jAifs’ ultra of 
Cockneyism ; but i)Oor Wellington lay dead beneath it faring 
dumb to his long home. All i>eo])le str)od in deep silence and 
reverently took off their hats. In om‘ of the (^ue(‘n’s carriages 
sat a man conspicuously reading the morning newspaper. 
Tennyson’s verses are naught. Silence alone is r(*spectabh^ 
on such an occasion. 


‘Emleriek’ inoanwliile Avas still iiiistnrted. Whore 
to begin ? On Avliat scale ? In wlial tone? All was 
unsettled, and nn<*ertninty, Avitli ( ^arlyle, was irritatioji 
and despcindoncy. 

As usual (ho says, on the oth of December) many things, 
or almost all things, are conspiring to hinder me from any 
clear work, or to choke up my ])Ower of working altogether. If 
T do not stand to myself and to my own cause it will be the worse 
for me. Heaven help me ! Oh Heaven ! But it is so always 
The elements of our Avork lie scattered, disorganised, as if in a 
thick viscous chaotic ocean, ocean illimitable in all its three 
dimensions ; and we must swim and sprawl tow.ards them, 
must snatch them, and victoriously piece them together as 
we can. Ekeu! Shall T try Frederick, or not try him ? 
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The winter passed on. In January lie tells his 
mother : — 

Our cpiiet way of life continues, and our wet weatlier, 
and other puddles, outward and inward, have not ceased 
either. We should be thankful for the health we have, botli 
of us. If we use our besom machinery and sweep honestly 
and well, the puddles do not gain rpiite the U})per liand after 
all. Jane is out just now, gone out to enjoy the dry day 
among so many wet. She complains of defective sleep, &c., 
hut still goes hardily about, and indeed 1 think is stronger 
than in past years. 8he reads now with specs in the candle- 
light, as well as 1 ; us(‘s her mothers s])ees I j^erceive, and 
indeed looks very well in them, going handsomely into the 
condition of an elderly dame. T remember always your joy 
over Specs, Old ag(‘ is not in itself matter for sorrow. It is 
matter for thanks if w(‘ havt‘ left our work done behind us. 
(rod deal with us in mercy, not in rigour, on that head; as 

ij'ist it will be for the faithful of us. Hut, in fact, it is 
nni, a serious person's sorrow surely that he is gtdiing out of 
the iiattle; that he sees th(‘ still regions beyond it, where 
there is no battle more. 

lie began at last to wilte soniethiiig — but it was 
wrongly ])itelKHl. It would not do. and lie tliretv it 
aside. In March he Avas oiV to the (Ti*ange again — 
oil’ there ahvays Avhen the Ashburtons invited him — 
but ahvays, or almost so, to no ])urpose. ‘ Worse 
than useless to me,’ ho said Avhen the visit Avas over. 
‘Along nightmare ; JoUf/ and Inditfcstiifn the order of 
the day. Why go thither ? Ideally it neither does, 
nor can do me any good to fre([uent that niiieh coveted 
kind of society — or, alas! any kind. I helicAx^ there 
is no lonelier mortal on the face of the earth at pre- 
sent, nor perhaps often A\^as. Don’t be a Ko}[fhiinpei\ 
however. Use Solitude, since it is thy lot ; that also is 
a lot, and rather an original one in these days.’ Tlie 
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party at the Grange was in itself brilliant enougli. 
Venables was there, whom lie liked better than most 
men ; and Azeglio and otlier notabilities. But even 
Venables, on this occasion, he found ‘ dogmatic,' and 
to Azeglio lie was rude. Azeglio had been talking 
contemptuously of ]\1azzini. ‘ J^loih^ieur^' said Carlyle 
to him, ^ voifs nc h*. co}ii}nh'<.^ez jian dit tout, (hi ttnit!' 
and turned away and sat down to a newspaper. ‘ iSTot 
a word of sense was talked to him, except by ac(M- 
dent.’ One tiling, however, did occur which iin- 
pi-essed him eonsiderably, and of whu‘h I often heard 
him sjieak. 

7h Mdrifun't Cdrli/h^ Scofshr/tf. 

Thf April 1, 18oo. 

Last night, wliile we sate quietly at dinner, a slip of paper 
was lianded in liy one of tli(‘ servants to J.,ord Ashburton. 
‘A fire visible somewhere in tlie neighbourhood.’ T admired 
much the silent promptitude with which Lord A., telling 
nobody, went out, leaving his dinner in the middle, drew on 
boots and cloak as wc hnind aftm'wards, and galloped olf 
with a groom in the wild, squally night, which soon became 
plunges of rain, 'rhis is what an English coimtiy gentleman 
is always good for, this and tlu^ like of this, if he is of the 
right quality. Tin- lire proved to be six miles off — one of 
the farmers of this estate, bis ^anistead all in a blaze, cattle, 
Ac., saved. Lf i-d A. came back about eleven, wet enough, 
but one would have said almost glad ; though to him also it 
will be a considerable loss, no doubt. 

A week at the Grange was as much as he could 
bear, and it did not seem to have done very much 
for him. 

JoiniKil. 

April 13, 1853. — Still struggling and haggling about 
Frederick. Ditto ditto, alas! about many things! No words 
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can cxx^ress the forlorn, heart-broken, silent, utterly enchantf^d 
kind of hmnour T am kept in; the worthless, empty, and 
painfully contemptible way in whieh, with no comjjany but 
my own, with my eye^ open, but as with my hands bound, 1 
pass these days and months, and (‘ven years, (lood Heavens! 
Shall r never morti rally in this world tlnm, but lie buriiMl 
under mud and imbecility till the endj itself (wdiich cannot 
he distant, and is corning on as with seven-leagued boots) 
ov(.‘rtake m(‘ ? Several are to blame; for though no om* 
bates nn*, I think nearly everybody of late takes me on the 
wrong side, and prtn es unconsciously unjust to me, more or 
l(‘ss destructive to nu'. Several are to blame, or to [»ity. 
but (il)ove all ther<* is one. Thou thysedf. Awak(' arise*! 
Oh heavem and earth, shall 1 never again get awake, and 
feel myself working and alive*? Tn tin? earth there is no 
(itln'r ])h'asnre for nu?, no other possession for im* but tViat 
same; and 1 neglect it, indolently li<* jwayiiig for it, do not 
ris' .md victori(.)Usly snatch it, while the fast fleeting days 
vt i a- e. IIer<‘ arc; now' ten years, and what account can I 
giv'“ '•!’ them? The work done in them is v(*ry small even, 
ill c'omparison, lh*morse is worthless, ^*he rc*mnant of the 
I'utiivi*, this y(*t rennains to us. . . . Kndh'ss (ic'rmau history 
liooks ; dull, bad, mostly wc'arisome ; most nninst ruetivc*. 

• ■vc.'rv one of them; b'rederick, an unfoi-tunate subj(*ct. In 
ilie he.ait of huge .s*o/c/>* systems anti-solar rather, of cliatf 
and whirling confusions, I sometime's tliink I notice* linea- 
nu'iits of a b'rit/, concerning whom I rindl have a wmcl to 
siy sav it? Oh Heav(‘n, that I could say it ! 

The* revi(*\v iiewspa])er and world, all dead against im 
at P’.eseiit, wliicli is instructive too if I lake the right jioint 
survey for it, and look into it without jaundiee cA' anv 
kind. The* ca nodle of talkers in typ,(; art; not my friends 
then. d’hey know not w'ell what, t,o say ahoul nn* if not 
‘d'hoii, seonndrel, art of other mind than ev, it would appear 
wliieh tlio u'iser are afraid might bt* cpiesf ionahle ; and tlie 
uiiwiser, with one voice jiretty mueb, have already done. Well, 
niit of that too 1 luid got uew' views. I myself was in fault, 
iuid the de])ths and immensities of hiiinau sliiiiidity were 
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not practically known to mo before. A stniiige insight, real, 
but hardly lit for uttering oven hen*, lii'.s in that. ‘ Who 
can change the opinion of these ])e<)plt‘ ? ’ That is their vi(iw 
of the world, irrefragalde, uiialteriibh^ to them. Take note 
of that, remember that. ‘The (bnlarene Swine!’ Often, 
in mvrage, has that incident occiirred tome. Shrill snort of 
astonishment, of alert attention. ‘llriim|)h!’ ‘That is it, 
then!’ ‘ So sits the wind ! ' And with (ails up and ont* accord 
at full spiked a\vay tlnw go, down stia^p plac(‘s to their watery 
grave, the DvahI being in them. Withal it is rather curious 
to i-emark also, as 1 do on various occasions, liow, while all 
tin* talk atnl print goes against me, my r(*al <'nI iinat i«>n in the 
world- alas, certainly wit hont neu iiierif of niiiu', for I nev('i‘ 
was so idh'ainl worthless - seems stc'adily inei-easing — steadily 
in various (juartiu’s, and surely fast enough, if not (00 fast. 
Me true to ihysidf. Oh Il(‘a^en ! Ik* not a sluggard. And 
so give up this and lake, to something like work. 

1^0 try to Work (darlyle was delc'riniiH'd cnioiigh. 
lie wt.Mil Dowliere ill the suiiiiiK'i*. l)iit i*ciiiai Jied a( 
Clielsea eliaiued ‘ .Kia'deritd*:,' and, Jiioviiig aln^ad 
at last, leaving his wile, to take a holiday. His 
brother John, who was now married, had taken a 
house at 3 .[oiI;tl, and .Afrs. Carlyle. utMaliiig eliange, 
went oil* (o stay willi him tlien*. I’aiiit was wanted 
ill Cdieyne L’ow a.gaiii, and ( arlyle was i*X(juisitely 
sensitive to tlie smell of it. Ollier eoeks — not, il is 
to In* hoped, Mr. Uemingtoirs — .-id. up then' ])i[)es in 
the summer nKuaiiiio's. ‘ Vile yellow Italians’ eaiiie 
grinding under his windows, ife had a, terrible time 
of it ; but he .-et his teeth and determined to bear liis 
late. ( hi(i liaimtino* thought only ri'fused to li‘ave hiiti. 
Good miglit .‘^till lie ahead if his wile and he eould 
keep the devil out of tliein. If! but wliat an ‘ii'’! 

() ..h*:uiuie (he wrote), you know nothing about me just 
now. With all the clearne.ss of vision you have, your lyuX' 
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t-yes do not re;ich into the inner region of m(\ and know not 
wliat is in niy lieart , what, on the. vvhol(‘, was always, ;nid will 
always b<‘ tlnaa^. I wish you did ; I wish you did. 

Sitting all alone in his Chelsea garden he niedi- 
lal(‘d on his miseries, in one letter el()(|uently dilating 
on tliem, in the next ajxdogising foi* his weakness. 

I)U( what could I do (lie said)? lly for sludOn* 1o my 
inanimy, liki* a ]ioor infant with its ting(‘r cut ? coni])laiii 
in my (list rt‘ss to tln^ oin* hi'arl that us(‘d to he opiai to im^? 

'(lieater than man, le.":s than woman/ as Kss(?x 
^aid of (iueen l‘dizal.)e(h. The eoeks wm’e locked 
u]) next door, and tin* lireworks at Cremorne were 
silent, and tin* rain fell a.n(l cooUmI the rlidy air ; and 
Caiiyie slej)t. and tin* nniv(Ts(‘, became onec‘ more 
toll ,■ .'ole. 

dll friends oiit-ide his family he was equally 
disc:' solat(‘. 

7o riuhinls I'j j'si'i IH\ fjUihtfJlf’t). 

(’lit'1.<(’:t. : .1 iilv *a, 1 So.’). 

I had a very niisorah!(‘ tour in (haanan}’: not mn' night 
ot'slro]) all the tinna and nothing, or too little, of ih(* living 
kind that was lu*anl i ful to look upon in n'lnrii i'oi- all that 
phy.-ical distress at oiici* so torment ing and so . li-grailing. ] 
remember tin* Ixhim* livin* as a nohh‘ aei^iiisition to my 
internal pieture galhay. (k)logiH‘, vV.c., 1 gta no good v)f, 
Init rather niisehiid’; tin* sight of 1 hoi^c* impious eharletans 
<loing t heir so-calhnl - wiw’sliip ' tlnu'e (a true devil worsiii]), 
it (‘ver llu*re was om*); and tin* fatal brood. ;i reh.it oc'-tural 
and others- -Vnset/ftes and (‘nehanted human apes that 
iidialiit .such jdaces — far transcended any litth* ploasma* I 
could luive got frojii tin*, supnune of earthly masonry/ and 

’ I’mnscii laid Diict* tru*<l to cnll.st (’arlvl»‘'s syiJipiill\ie> ii. the n»m- 
l‘ln ion of Cologne cat lu tlral, showing him the phuu, v's:e. Carlyle said 
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coTivorted my into a sad and aiii^ry one. I was in 

the Warlbnrg, h(nvi‘V(‘r — in Marlin Lutlier’s room — and T 
beli(‘V(‘ I almost wo]>t (Ikm-c*, f(‘eling it to b<‘, as far as I 
could understand, the most sacred spot in all tlie earth at 
this moment. II(‘re, t(Mn]»ted by tlie devil (always l)y 
‘devils' enongli ). ])ut not subdmal t)r subdunbl(‘, stood (lodV 
Truth, tanb(^died in tlu‘ usual way: oin* man against all 
im*n. It was U])on tlies(^ hills be IooKuhI out ; it was there 
and i]i tljat way Ac d<‘alt with lh(‘ d(‘vil and deti(‘(] liim to 
bis face. A s(M‘n(* worth visit ing indec'd. Tb(‘n‘ arc* (‘xccdbail 
])oilraits by Cranacb of Luther and his fjitlu'r and mother 
liimg (111 tin* walls. ]Marlin himsc'lf lias a lim* (naiuaii face*: 
(‘yt*s so trank and s(*rions, a look as it In* eould tak(* a cup of 
ale as well as wr(‘stlc‘ down the d(*vil in a liandsomc^ mannei-. 

'file Wartbnrg is niucli visitc'd by tourists; but I was 
not sorry to tnid thc'V did not much h(‘c‘d Liitlu'r — nu'Vc'lv 
look him among tin* rest and dwc*ll cdiic'lly on the ‘ llyzan- 
tine archi((*cturc‘ ' and rest oral ion>. 'fhe* onl}" other b(*autitnl 
thing 1 >aw wa- 'fi('('k, and he* is since* dead. On I^'ri'z 1 
can make no inj[:re>sion whate‘Ve*r, and pi’acl ie'ally coiiside*!- I 
have* give*n him n]) and am not e*<pial to ^nch a ti\<k on snedi 
tc'rms. 

My wile \> U( w at Moftat wilh my brotliea' and his hoii> ‘- 
iiold. A> to me*, 1 got so smtishc'd to })ie'ce*s and perceptibly 
hurt in eve ry way by my journeying last autumn- all (rave*] 
and noiM* is at all time's so noxiou> to me' — I ]ia\(' nc'ver vO 
bei'U /d'lle* io lii'ook tin* notion ot irave-lling since*, but have 
tlatte.*red mvse*ltl slionid sit still he*re*, and would on abiio.'^t 
any term^. I'< rtain it is. 1 liave* nc'c'd e-nenigh to stay here', 
it' staying bv inyse'lt' in my euvn sad e*om[>any be the* way t(' 
rh/(//(* any of the* intinite* dross out of me* and gc'l a litMc 
neare'i* wliat giains of me-tal lliere may be. 

ndtliiaj till oliligi u to spcuk. Tlee 11 fit lorc'tk lu* said : ‘ It i' 

a vrrv lii’.(.‘ ]ir,,iroda if ye could get ;my sort of a Oed to put in it ! ' lUii - 
•cell's i vt > tliidied iin'/t r for fi iiioiuent, Imt tli*- ‘ ridie'ulous ' was too slvoiiu 
IfU* lilci, .'lud lii‘ i>io>l out langliiug. 1 liao- heard ihes story told as il 
then; ii.'td h'fii a Lieakfa.'l party with hi-hop-, iVc., ]ir* .m-uI. farlvle, 
howt'Vei, whi.M! I asked liiiii, said that he- and J5un.-eii wi'i'i* d/o/if. 
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Adi(‘u! d(‘}ir i\Ir. Kj-skiiic. Giv(‘. iny kind nnd irra, Infill 
rcmninbrjiiici's to your two ladi(‘s and to ovniyhody at Lin- 

I am always faithfully youvs, 

’W Carlyle. 

A real ealaiiiily, sad but inevitable and loii<:«- lore- 
seen, was now aiiproJudiiiiLC Si^-ns bei>aii to sliow 
lliat bis t)ld mother at ^eotsbriif was drawinn* near 
the end of her })ilgriniaLi‘e. vShe was re])orted to be 
ill. and even dangerously ill. ]\lrs. (‘arlyle liurried 
over from IMoflat to assist in nursing lim-, nuading, 
wlien she arrived there, the never-foigot ten Inil 
liumbly ollered birthday present of July 11 from her 
poor husband. Her niotlu‘r-in-law, while shc‘ was 

tlieri', sank into the long, death-like tranee wliicli 
sh - so vividly (h'scrilios.^ Gonti*ary to all expecta- 
t!- i:^. tJui strong r(‘Solnt(‘ woman rallied from it. and 
(.'arlyle, always hopeful, persuaded himself that for 

(he time the stroke^ had jiassed over. 

7b Welsh Scitfshrlt/. 

(’lu'l.'fa: Jtily I'a. 1S,V}. 

d’liinik you V(‘rv imieli, my d(‘ar, for your judicious .-md 
kind attention in writ ing and in not writing, ^'ou may judgi* 
with what fiadings I read your letter last night, and again 
;ind ag:iin i-ead it ; how anxiously 1 (*x])ect what you will say 
to-iiiglii. If I had indeed known what was going on iluring 
Alonda}', what would hav(‘ ht'come of iin^ t hat ilay? 1 see 
cviTything by your dt‘>eription as if I looki'd at it with my 
own ey(‘s. .My poor, bedoved, good old inotlim*. Things 
crowd round me in my solitude, old remini>La‘nces from the 
very begimhugs of my life. It is very beautiful if it is so 
^ad ; and T have nothing to say. 1, liki^ all inoitals, have to 
leel t]i(‘ inexorabh* t hat there is in life, and to say, as [liousl y 
's I can, ‘God’s will, God’s will!’ Lpon.llu' whole, I am 
‘ Letters and Mvmorialsy vol. ii. p. --1. 
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glad you \V(‘u1 tlu'H' at this tinu*. If you could oidy Ix^giii 
to sl<‘c|) I should 1)0 niankful to have you there in iiiy own 
absence. Write to iu<‘ ; do not . fail to write while you con- 
tinue. Was not tliat a beautiful old inothcr’s message: 

‘None, 1 am afraid, that ]\r would lil<(‘ to lu^ar’?' Sant 

/iicr>finni reru in . You ne(‘d not b(‘ apprehensive of 

where you are. She really likes you, and has good insight, 
though eapahh" of* sti-ong pr(‘poss(*>sions. John, ev»m if you 
are in his way, which I do not thiid< at all, lais nothing to 
do with it. The rest are lojjaL to tfov to the bone. Surely, 

as you say, it was quite wrong to give such (juaniities of 

wine. Xc.. to an old. weak ))t*rson. I hopi‘ and trust John 
has entirely al)andon<*d that system. It is purchasing of 
monumtary laJief at a pric(‘ wliich juust be ruinous. 

I have done my task to-day again, but I had di'Ugs in 
me, and am not in a vany vigorous humour. My task is a 
iriost ilr<'arv omu J am too old tor blazing up round this 
Fritz ami hi> atVairs; and I s(‘e it will b(‘ a dn'iidfid jo!) to 
ridiUe liis InSt'.ny inl(.) pinaty ami consistemey out of the 
endless rubbisli of so many dullards as liav(‘ treat < m 1 of it. 
Ibit I will try, too. I cfinnot yet aiVord to b(^ hen ten ; and 
truly t]i<*rt‘ i< no otlnu' thing attainal)le to me in life ex<M'pt 
even my own pour .scantling of work such as it may he. If 
1 can n'in'I,' no more, wliat is tlie g<»od of nte furtliei*? We 
shall all have a light deej) slee]) by-and-by, my own little 
.leannie. Thou wilt li(^ (pih‘t ])eside me thert‘ in the divine. 
bosom of (‘ternity, if never in tin* dialiolic whirl of tiiae 
any mon*. H it this is too sad a saying, though to nn* it is 
ble.ssed and indubitable as w<*ll as sad. 

f called on Lady A ; less mocking than usual ; is to 

hart*, a last Addiscoinbi^ parly on Saturday week, and th(*ii 
go for tin* iSorth. 

Adi(*u I Jeannie mine. God bless for ever my poor 
motlier and 1 In e ! 

T. 0. 

‘ ‘ I iiskod Jjer if she laid any message for you, and she said, “ Noiv , 
I’m .afraid, tliat lie would like to lieiir, for he’ll he sorry that I'm so frail 
— Lrffi-rn nud Mrntoriafsj vol. ii. ]>. 
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Tlu* aliinn at S<'ots])rig liaviiig passed olT, minor 
evils ])e(*anu3 auain iin])()i-taTit. The great cock 
(piestioii revived in formidable proportions. Mrs. 
Carlyle had gone to her cousin’s at Livei*])Ool, but 
her presence was lu^eded urgently in Cheyne How to 
deal with it. A room was to be constructed at tlie 
loj) ol* tile house, where neither c.ockcroAVs nor other 
sound could ])ene1rate ; but until it was com])leted 
' tlie un])]-otected male,’ as Carlyle called himself, Avas 
sidfering dismally. 

I foresi't' ill general (he wrote to \wr on July ^7) these 
eoeks will reipiire to be abolished, entirely silenced, whether 
W(‘ build tin* ik'w room or not. 1 would che(*rfiilly shoot 
llivin, and pay the jirice if discovered, but I have no gun, 
slioii'd be unsafe for hitting, and indeed seldom see the 
Yv.-d('hed animals, hailing (‘Verything, J 8(*r' dimly tin*. 
vi/'nini rn.fto^ and indcisl wish I had in my drawm* what of 
iniii^-ral or vc'getal.ile extract wouhl do the fatal deed. Truly 
1 think often it will ne(*d to be deme, A man is not a 
('liatham mw a Wallenstein ; but a man has work too which 
the Powers would not (jiiiti* wish to have sui)])ress(‘d by two- 
niid-six])ence worth of bantams. OI my dear I my dear! I 
am a most unvictorious man sur(*ly. 

^loruiug after morning the horrid clarions l>lcw. 

The cocks must either withdraw or die (he cried, two 
days later), 'fhat is a tixed point ; and 1. must do it myself 
if no one will helj). It is really too bad that a ‘ ceh*brated 
man,’ or any man, or even a well-conditioned animal of any 
size, should bt; submitted to such scandalous paltrint*sses ; 
and it must end, and I had bett(‘r make that my iirst busi- 
ness to-day. But 1 will do nothing till you come. Then 
indeed 1 feed as if m(*rcy were already wrought for me. 

For some cause there Avas a. resj)ite for a night or 
tAvo, but noAv tlie oAvner of the cocks, one Ivouca, Avas 
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iioard coiioliiiio- at lia.lf-])iiNt eight in the morning, 
and this — but this (‘oiild hardly 1)0 made a erim(‘. 
‘ TV)or devil ! ’ he said to himself, with a tinge of re- 
morse, ‘ n bad eongh indeed ; and I am to be 
annoyed at tlie moi'e noise of it. Sehish mortal!’ 
Lady Ashburton, Jiearing of his forlojai condition, 
made over the now vacant Addiscombe to him. Tbs 
wife came back. I'lui eoeks were Tor a time disposed 
of, and the new room Avas set about. The lu^w ]*oom 
was the Jinal hope*, 'fill it was hnislied tliere conld 
be no surety of ])eace. * Jc// (Lift!' lie said, ‘T am 
Avretclied, and in silence iicurlij mad.' 

Jamnid. 

Aiujml iT, Ibea. — Near tin* itmlir, I should tliiiik, in 
iny alTairs. 'Tin* \vh(‘.el must turn. Lt't mo imt ijuito 
des[)air. All sutnmer, wliioli I resolved to sjx'ud //r/T, at 
least without the distraction of travel for a lU'W hiinlraiicts I 
hav(^ homi visibly below jiar in h(*allh ; annoyi'd with in - 
numerable ])alt ly things ; ami, to crown all - a true mo(‘k- 
erown — wit!/. th(‘ erowings, sliriekings, and half-maddening 
noises of a stoclv of fowls which my ])oor neighbour has si't 
up f(.>i’ his prolii and amusement. To giA^it evils on(‘ must 
op])ose gi\.at virtues ; and also to sthnll, which is the hardci' 
task of the two. .Masons, who hav<‘ already killed lialf :i 
year of my life in a too sad manner, an' again u])on tlic roof 
of the house, after a dn^adful bout of n'solution r)n my ])nrt, 
building me a suu/Hllr^ss rDuni. Tin* w»)iTd, which i*an do 
me no good, shall at haist not tornu'nt im^ with its strei't and 
backyard noises. It is all tla^ small napiest I. mak(* of tli(‘ 
world, says woundeal vanity, wounded vte. ; in fact, a 
wounded and Immiliated mind. No more unvietorious man 
is now living. 1 ean do 110 work tliongh I still kec]) trying. 
Try lietter! Alas! alas! my dear (dd Ttmflier seems to In* 
fading Lst away from me. Afy thoughts are dark and ^^ad 
continually with that idea. Inexorabile fatum ! The greab 
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f]ie etei’nal is there, and also tlie paltriest and smallest, tu 
load nu.‘ down. L seem to be sinking inextricably into chaos. 
Ibit 1 won't ! Th(‘se are the two extremes of my lot of 
l)iirdens ; and there lie (‘nough move, and sor('. enough 
between, of which 1 write nolliing here. 1 am getting 
tanght contempt of the world and Us beneficfmces. TSay, 
p(n-ha[)s I am really learning. Let me* learn with j)idy. 
I'erhaps I shall one day bh.^ss these mista-ies too. Steady! 
steady ! Don’t, give it np ! . . . Panizzi, whom I. do 
not love, and who returns the feeling, k'lU not, though 
-olieited frojn various (juarters — higli (piarters some of them 
admit me to tlu^ sih.mt rooms of the King’s fdbrary, to a 
place wli(*re [ coMd r(‘ad and en(|uir(‘. ^I'ever mind! IVo 
mat I ('V at all ! Perhajjs it is even better so. 1 believe T 
i-ould explode the. poor monst(‘r if I took to petitioning, 
wiring in the " Tim<‘s,' i'!:e. lUit 1 shall take good hetnl of 
tlic.r Intrinsically la* In'nders me hut little, intrinsically 
li,v 1 rime is not in him, hut in tin* prurimit darkness and 
(•onliiM'd jiedantry and ostentatious inanity of the world 
whic'. put iiim there, and which I. jnust own he very fairly 
represents and symboliz(‘S thm-e. i.ords I.ansdowne and 
ilrougham ])Ut Pani/zi in; and the world with its Hansards 
.iial halloi-box<‘s ami sublime a[jparatu< ])Ut in Lords Lans- 
<lo\vne and Jlrougham. A saddish linn*, i\Ir. Kigmarole. 
Ves ! but what t lien ? 

Of tlu* two (‘xlreine trials of wliii'li Carlyle s|)oke. 
Mie greatest, the one which iH'ally and trnly was to 
diake his whole inilure, was apjiromdiing its enhnina- 
lieii. Ahhoiigh his mother had rallied remarkably 
ii’niii her at luck in t h(‘ snininer, and was able to naul 
and converse as usual, tliere had hiHui no essential 
leeovery ; there Avas to be and there could be none. 
His mother, wdioin lie had regarded with an afleetion 
■ passing the love ol* sons,' with whom, in spite of, or 
perha[)s in conseqiienee of, lier jirofouiid Cliristian 
piety, lie liad found nume iu common, as he often 
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s'^iid, than with any other mortal — -was now evidenlly 
about to be takcai away tVoin him. A A'elinii’ pecai- 
liarly tender had united these two. . . . Carlyle, n< 
his lette]‘s sliow, ha.d been haunted from his carlie.-t 
days by (lie teri'or (hat lie must one day lose her. 
She had watehed over the working's of his mind witli 
j)assiouat(‘ solicitude : ]>roud of his genius, ami altia-- 
nalely alarmed (‘or his soul. In the long evenings wlicii 
they had sate together over the lire with their ])ij)es 
at Arainhill, he had half-sal islied her that he and slu' 
Aveiv one in lieart and in essentials. Ills iirst earnings, 
when a- school usher, were s])ent in ('outi‘ibuting in 
her comforts. AVhen mon(‘y canu‘ from boston 1‘ni‘ 
the bFreiich lievolution,' llic' ‘ killin’ instantly sent Mia* 
auld cat ’ an ‘ American mouse,’ If she gloried in 
his fanu' and greatness, he gloi’icd more in being the 
son ()f the huniljh' ^[argaret Carlyh' — and whih' she 
lived, she, and only she, stood biMwi'en him and the 
lonelim.'ss of which lu^ so (d’tcn and so pas'^ionati'ly 
complained. Xo one else, pei’hajis, ever completely 
underslood his character ; and of all his letters none 
are nioir- tendci'Iy beauliful than those which h(‘ simiI 
to Bcotsbi'ig. ( )ne moi'c‘ of these has yet to be* given 
— the last — which it is uncertain whctlu‘r she av;is 
able to i-ead. lie wi’ole* it on his own bii't liday, wlnsi 
he was on the jxhiit of going again to the (b'ange, 
and it is (indorsed by him in his own latest shaking 
hand, ‘ My last letter to my mother.’ 

: ()ec(.'iiiL«*r 4, is.rl. 

My gofxl Mol lipr, - T wrotr to .Icjm the oilier (Iiy 

and hav(^ very little iu'ws to tell you; but I cannot Jet tlnV 
day pass without sending you some word or other, were it 
iKiver so insignificant. We an^ going into tln^ country 
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i !)-i!'ii)n‘()\v, to llio (iraiiiTi*, for two W(‘(‘ks or jx-i-lia])!:: a 1ittl(* 
jiioi(‘, partly to l('t tla* ]>aint«‘rs *^<‘1, done wiih tlml W('arv 
‘room’ of wliicli you liavo luarJ so luucli ; [)art ly beoaust- 
t]u‘ Aslibuvtoiis, \vlios(‘ bouso \v«.‘ visited latcdy ^vitllOUt tli(di- 
own })resem.‘(‘, would liav»‘ it so, and daue tluniolit W(‘ w<u’e 
l)ouiid. Slu* will iJ'o tberef«»r<‘ : ;uid 1, baviiio oiiei* laiid(*d 
liei- thtuH*, am to liav(‘ liberty to b .-ua* aj^aivi wlieii J wall. 
.M(‘an\vliile I have* baro.iitK'd lo be pri\aleall day iu tlieii- 
bii;’ house, to 00 011 wilb my work just as if at home, iVc. 
\V(' w'ill s<'i‘ how it aiiswer^^. 1 confess 1 o(‘t no o(.n.>d of aii\' 
(‘<)jnpjmyal ]n-esei)1 ; nor,excepi in si ubluaady trying to work 
— alas! loo olieii ill vain — is there any sure relii'f to undVom 
tliouohts which arti very sad. Jhil wi‘ must uol ‘Jose iiearl 
lose faith — U(‘V(‘i’, uev<‘r ! Dear old mot hei', weak and sick 
and dear to ine, while I live in (iod’s creation, what a day 
liii-' i1iis boon in my soliiaiy thouohl ; for, except a f'*w wairds 
!o ,’aiie, 1 hav(.' not s]»okeu to anyom*, imr, imh'od. hardly 
sci iwiyouc, it beiiio dusk and dai'k before 1 went out — a 
dim ;l(‘nt S:ihbath day, the sky foi'Xy. <iai-k w’itli dam]), and 
a riii^(‘rsal stillness the consetpieuce, and it is this day l>'oii.' 
liliv-eiohl yi'ars lhat T was liorn. And my poor mother! 
Well! we are all in (iod*s hands. Suridy (rod is i^ood. 
Surely we ouglit to trust in Him, or what trust is tlna-c* for 
the sons of men? Oh, my dear nw)ther! Let it (‘Virv lx* a. 
comfort to you, however w<‘ak you an*, that you tlid youi' 
jiarl honourably and well whih* in st nniot h, and wa'nmi ne,l.)le 
mother to me and to us all. 1 am now myself yrown old, 
and have hatl various thiui^s to do and sulfer for so many 
years; but there is notliino 1 ever had to be so much 
thankful for as for the mother I had. 'I’hat is a truth which. 
I know wadi, and perhaps this day aL;*ain it may b(‘ soiiu' 
comfort to you. suridy, hir if then‘ has betm any oood 

itt the things I have utlen*d in the world’s hearinj;-, it was 
Hour voice essoulially that was speakino through me; essen- 
tially what you ami my brave fatlu*r meant and taught me 
t'> mean, this was tin* ])urj)ort of all I spoki* and wrote. 
And if ill tin* few' yi'ars that may rt'inain to me, I am to get 
any more writtt'ii for tlie world, tin* essenci* of it so far as it 
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is worthy and good, will still b(* yours. iMay (iod ivward 
you, (h*a,rest mothor, For all you hav(‘ done for mo ! 1 never 

can. Ah no! but will think of it with gratitude and ])ioiis 
lov<' so long as f have the }>ow('r of thinking. And I will 
pray (iod's blessing on yon, now and always, and will Avrit<^ tid 
more on tliat at pn'sent, for it is better for me to be sihait. 

P(“rha})s a note from the doctor will arriv(‘ to-morrow ; [ 
am much <.)l)Iiged, as he knows, for his puncluality on thai 
subject. He knows there is none so ini erest ing to me, (n- 
can be. Alas! T know well he writ(‘s nn* the best view he 
can take; but F S('e loo, how utterly frail my ])ot)r met her jy, 
and how litlh' lu^ or any mortal can help. N('V(‘rtheless, it 
is a. constant. solac<‘ to me to think In* is man’ you, and our 
good .Jean, (.au'ta inly she d()(‘s.y/?e a great st.a’viee in assidu- 
ously watcliing ov<‘r you ; and it is a great bies^ing to ns all 
that she is there to do such a duty. As to my own liealtli, 
r am almost. sur])ri>ed to rej)ort it is so good. In s])it('of a'l 
these tumblings and agitations, I really h’el almost b-M<i' 
than 1 hav(‘ done in kite years; certainly not wor-e : an i ii 
tliis time witlnn siglit of sixty it is strange how lilth' v 
I feel; nothing but my eyesiglit gone a very little; am! mv 
]io{)e, but also Fiiy fear or care at all, about this wf.»rl(I, geu-' 
a great deal. Poor .lam is not ;il all strong, s]<m ps \<m’v 
<.ve. perhaps tie- foj-| -night »*f fr(‘sh air and change of 
will do her some good. Pnii she is vei’v tough, and a bit ef 
good still’*’ too. I often womiei- how she liolds out. and bi-a\<‘s 
many things with so thin a skin. She is sitting lu-iv 
j(-ading. She sends la-r ai’feetion to you and to them all. 
She speaks to me about you almost daily, and answers niaitv 
•I gm.-stion and .-peeidatioii ever since sin* was at Seotshiig. 
Hive my loV(' to .Fainie, to Fsabella, and tliem all. .May 
(lod’s bh.’ssing be on you all! 

T. rAKl.YLK. 

It could not luivc witli ;iny ])loasurc tliat, nt 
:i moiiumt when his luotlicr was so manifestly ^ii'i'^" 
ing, Cai’lyb' felt liiinsclf called on to go again to the 
(jrange. lie had been at home only a month since 
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lie last left, l^iit- there Avns to he a gi’and gathorieg 
of great London ]K;o))le there. The Aslihurtons 
were* ])ressing, and he was under too many ol)ligat Ions 
to refuse, 'fhey went, both of lln'in. inlo tin* iiiidst 
of London intelhict and social magnificcMva*. JMrs. 
(tarlyle was able to stay a few days only, for 
tlm cock ]U'oblem had laaiched a ci’isis. In his 
despair, Carlyh' had tlioiighl of actually buying the 
lease ol“ the house wlun'e the dreadful crcaitnres were 
iionrislu’d, turning tin* p(‘opie (ml and leaving it 
eniply. 'flu' ‘demon fowls’ W(‘r(‘ a standing joke 
at the witty Grange. Lit her he or his wife Avas 
rer[nir(‘d up.on the spot lo mak(‘ an arrangement, 
jh* 'MVS that she j)roj»(»ed logo; sh(‘ indicates that 
the ■■•essiire was on his >ide. and that she thouglit it 
:i s' ildgoose cmter’prise.' ‘ At any rale, tin' visit 
wri- ■■ was to ha\(‘ impi-oved her health was cut 
slioiM on this account, and sin* was pack(‘d olf to 
(dicUt‘:t. He continiK'd on in the shining circle till, 
on hi'cemluM' ‘iti. news came from Scots!)rig that his 
iiiotlier was distinctly wor-'C and cotdd inM lono 
Mii\'i\'c. It Avas not <piite cK'ar that tin* danger wa^ 
liiiiiiediaie. He trii'd t'» lope, but to no purpo-e. 
He lelt tliat he ought to go down to Ihm', at anv rati* 
tliat he ought not t«> continin* win‘re In* aym". Hi> 
liostess consented to hi^ going : he writes as if he liad 
heeii obliged to ai)])ly foi* j»ermi.ssion. Iruly A.s!d)urton, 
he says in oiu' place, gavt* him le;i\(‘.“ In a l(‘tU‘r 
Avntleu at tin* linn*. In^ says. M.ady A. admitted at 
OIK e, when I tc»ld her the case, that 1. ought to go 
thither, without, doubt ; at all events lo giM out 
tins has beconn* a nee-essity tin* me ; this is not 

‘ Lctfvrs and MvnioriulSj vol. ii. p. ' Ilixl. p. 
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su]>portal)le in my present eoiulition/ He luirried to 
Seotshriji, stopping only a night in London, and way 
in time to see liis motlier once more alive. He lias 
left sevei’al a(a*oiints of tlie end of this a-dmirable 
woman. 'rha,t in his Join*nal is the most concise. 

Journul. 

J<(jitt(trf/ S, IcS.yi. - 'Hie stroke has falhai. .]\[y dear old 
motht^r is gone tVoin me, and in the winter of tlie year, 
eonfusedlv niider darkm^ss of weatlier and of mind, tlie stern 
final epoeli —ajxtc/t. of old (i(je—\A begiimiiig to unfohl itself 
for mi'. 1 had gone to tlie (frange with Jane, not verv wil- 
lingly; was sadly in worthless solitude for most jiart ]»ai;sing 
my Christmas season t here. 'rh(‘ news from Seotshrig had long 
])een bad; <‘xtr(*me \veakn(‘ss, for then* was no ilisi'nsi', 
threatening emitiuiially for many months past to reach ils 
term. What, to do I knew not. At li‘ng(h slarking asidi* 
my sick languor and wndehed ime<*rtaintv I |)ere('i\cd jilainly 
that I ought md to In* then* —but T ought to go to S(‘o(shrig 
at all risks straightway. This was on J'nesday, Deeeiiilnr 
20; on Wednesday I came honn* ; on '’I’hiirsdny f'Vwning set 
off northward ]>v the expn*ss train. 'The nigliCs tiavel, 
Carlisle for the three fpmrters of an limir 1 wafted, Kirtle- 
hridge at last, and my anxii'ties in (hr walk to Seotshrig; 
tliesi* things I shall not forget. It is mat 1 (*r of p(‘n‘mii;i! 
thankfulness to me, and beyond my des(*rt in that mailer 
V(*ry far, that 1 Found my dear old mol Ik'i- still alive; ahk* (o 
n.*eognise me wilh a faint joy, lier formor srlf still strangely 
visihli^ th(*re in all its lineaments, though worn to tin* utter- 
most thread. The brave ohl mother aiid tlie good, whom to 
lose had beon my f(*ar ever since inteiligmiee awoke in me 
in this world, arrived now at tin* final bourn. Never f'liall t 
forget her wearied eyes that morning, looking out gently 
into the wintry dayliglit ; every instant falling tog('tlier in 
sle(*p and then opening again, 8he had in gcnerid tlie most 
perfect clearness of intellect, courageous composuri*, ath‘c- 
tionate patience, complete presence of mind. Dark clouds 
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of physical suflfcring, v'cc., did from time to time ecli|)se and 
confuse ; but tlui chiar steady light, gone now to the size of 
a .s/u/*, as once it had been a .sttn, caimi always out victorious 
again. At night on that Friday she had forgotten me — 

‘ Knew me oidy since the morning.’ I went into the other 
room ; in a few minutcfs she sent for nu? to say she did now 
remember it all, and knew her son Tom as of old. ‘ Tell ns 
I10W thou sleeps’ she said, wIhmi I took leave about mid- 
night. ‘Sh‘e])s!’ Alas sln^ hers(‘lf had lain in a sleep of 
(li'ath for sixteen hoins, till that very morning at six, when 
I was on the road I That was the ///i/vZ of sncli Aeajjs (»r 
half-faints lasting for tiftian or sixteen hours, .lain^ saw the 
first of them in August. On Saturday if I recollect, her 
M'lise in gcnnn’al seenunl clear, though her look of weakne>s 
^\as greater then (‘V('r. Hrotlnn' .lamie and I had gont^ out 
to walk in (he aft(‘rnoon. K’eturning tibout dusk we found 
Inn- .'-iifnM’ing greatly; want of breath, owing to weakness. 
\Vha< passi.'d from that tinu.‘ till midnight will never etface 
itsell', and iHayl not be writttm Ina’e. 1 inner saw a, mind 
more clear and ]>rrsenU though worn down now to the utter- 
most and sinking in tlie dark Hoods. Aly good veracious 
affectionati; and brav<‘ old moth<*rI 1 keep one or two 
incidents and all tin* jicrjHexed imagt' of that nigl)4 to 
leyself, as something very precious, singuhn*, and stendv 
•;ici('(l to me; beautiful too in its valiant sim]tle wTirtli, and 
loiiching fls what (‘Ise could be t«.> ine ? About eJevim ni_\ 
hr.jth'T John ventni-ed on half a dox* of laudamiin, the pain 
of Ina-^it hiiig gixnving ever worse ot heiavise. helief [lercept ible 
ill consefpieiice — W(‘ s<‘nt my sister .b‘an to Ix'd- wlio had 
^vatched for nights ami months, relievial only by .lohn ;it 
inbnwals. I canu* into the rt)om whor<‘ John was now wateh- 
ing. Mb 're is Tom eonu^ to bid yon good night, mother,* 
s;iid lie. She smiled assent, look h'ave of nu' as usual. As 
1 turned to go she said, ‘ Tin muckle ohlci'gi'd f ye.' 'Diose 
W(‘re her last voluntary words in this world. Afti'r that sin 
^^p'-ke no more — slept ever deepi*r. Her sleej) lasted alioui 
J^ixteen hours. She lay 011 lier baek, stirred no muscle. Tin' 
was as that of ti statue with slight changevs of expression. 
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^ Infinite astonishment ’ was what one might Inive fancied to 
rc^ad ou it at one tinu* ; the ]»reathing not very liard or quick, 
yet evidently difficult, and not changing sensibly in character, 
till four p.m., when it suddenly fell h>wer, paused, again 
paused, ]icrha|)s still again: and our good and de;u- old 
ijiotlier was gom‘ from her sorrows and from us. f did not 
W'cep miiclu or at all : exc<q)t for mOTnents : but the sight 
too, and the look backwards and forwards, w'as one that a far 
harder lieiul might liave nu‘ltod under. Farewell, fi\rewell ! 
She w.as about S4 years of ag(‘, and could not with advantage 
to any sifh‘ remain with us longer. Surely it was a good 
Power tliat gav(‘ us such a mother; and good though stern 
that took her away froin amid such grief and labour by a 
death brnutiful to out'V tlioughts. ‘All llie days of my 
appolut(Ml time will I wait till uiy eliaug(‘ eonn*.’ 'Hus they 
ofteu heard her mutt(‘ring, and many otluT l(‘ss tViMpumt 
pious texts and passages. Amen, Amen! Sunday, l)(H*(‘Miber 
25, 1S58 -a dav henceforth, for ever memore.ldi* to nn*. 

The funeral was on Tliursday. fnb'USi' frost ha«l emne on 
tlie ^londay niglil. f lingored al'out Scotshrig. wandeia'ng 
silcntlv ill the briglil hard silent mornings and afternoons, 
waiting till all small temporal matters were setth'd; wliich 
they decentlv were. Ou INhniday nmniiiig I went -cold :is 
Silicria, vet a bright sun shining; had a ])ainfu1 jonriKy, 
ra})i(l as a connd. hut witli neitlu'r food uor warmth attainahle 
till after midnight, when my sad pilgrimag<‘ ended. 

SiiH'C then I have been languidly sorting rubbish, very 
languid, sad. and lueless <n'ery way. ft eaniiot be said that [ 
haw yet /n(r,in/ Oiis severe lesson I have got. I must try 
to learn it more and imn-e, or it will not [)ass from me. 

d’o live for th(‘ slmrtor or longer remainder of my days 
with the ^!m])h• bravi'iy, veraeity, and ]>iety of her that is 
gone : that wf)uld be a right learning from lier deatli, and a 
right honouring of her memory. Put alas all is y(‘t frozrii. 
within me ; even as it is without me at pr(‘senl, and I have 
made litth‘ oi’ no way. (bnl he hel])ful to iru*! 1 myself am 
very w'eak, eon fused, fatigued, (_*ntangled in jiour luorldlinesm 
too. N(!ws[japer paragrajdis, even as this sacred and peculiai’ 
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thing, are not indifferent to me. Weak soul ! and I am fifty- 
eight years old, and the tasks I have on hand, Frederick &c., 
are most ungainly, incongruous with my mood — and the 
night cometh, for me too is not distant, which for her is 
come. I must try, I must try. Poor brotlier Jack ! Will he 
do his Dante now ? * For him also I am sad ; and surely he 
has deserved gratitude in these last years from us all. 

Janies Carlyle, who was the master at Scotsbrig, 
was the youngest of the brothers. Carlyle told me 
that he thought his brother James had been the 
liappiest of them all — happy (diicHy in tliis, that he 
had fallen less under his own inllueuee than Alexander 
and John. He was a mere (‘hild in the years when 
‘ d''om was home from College ’ ; he had been educated 
by I'is hither and mother, and had believed what they 
bidifHed. There is a touching mention of James in a 
lel!^ I wiatten during this sad time from S(!otsbrig. 

‘ .lamie is kind,’ Carlyle tells his wife, ‘ and honest as a 
soul can be ; comes and sits with me, or walks with me when 
I lik(‘, gently away when In* sees I had rather bo alone.’ 

He sliuddered as he thought of liis Jiesitatioii in 
setting out. 

‘ Oh,’ lie said, ‘ 1 am bound to be for ever thankful that T 
got here in time ; not by own wisdom either or by any worth 
ill lay own management of the affair. Had I stayed at the 
(Irange and receivt*(l the news iltere, it would havt* driven 
me half-distracted and left a remorse to me till the very 
end of my existence.' 

The few days of rellection before the funeral were 
«j)ciit in silence. He wrote 011 one of them to Erskiiie. 

‘ 1 got here in time to be recognised, to be eheorod with 
the sacred beauty of a devout and valiant soul’s departure. 

* Translation of Dante, part of which had been Admirably done by 
dohn Carlyle. He was doubting whether to go 011 with it or leave it. 

IV, U 
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(rod make me thankful for such a mother. God enable me 
to live more worthily of her in the years I may still have 
left. I must rally myself if I can for a new and sterner 
final epoch which I feel has now arrived for me. The last 
two years have been without action, worthless to mo except 
for the final burning away of things that needed to ])e 
burnt.’ 

Ill London, when settled there again, he lived for 
many weeks in strictest seclusion, working at his task 
or trying to work, but his mind dwelling too con- 
stantly on liis irrejiarablc loss to allow him to make 
progress. 

j\Iy labour (he wrote to his brother John on .Tanuary 
14th, 1854) is miserably languid : the heart within me is 
low and sad. I have kept quite alone, seen nobody at all, 
I think of our dear mother with a kind of mournful blessed- 
ness. .Tier life w’as true, simple, generous, brave; her end, 
with the last traces of these qualities still visible in it, was very 
beautiful if very sad to us. 1 would not for much want those 
two stern days at Scotsbrig from my memory. They lie con- 
secrated there as if baptised in sorrow and with tlie greatness 
of eternity in them. 

A fortnight later it was still the same. 

My soul is exceeding sorrowful, all liung with hlach in 
general, thinking of what is gone and what cannot return to 
me. I hold my peace in general and acce])t the decrees of 
heaven, still hoj)ing that some useful labour may be again 
possible for me here, which is the one consolation I can con- 
ceive at present. 

Towaixls the spring, evening visitors were re- 
admitted into Clieyne Eow ; but they were not very 
welcome, and were not, perhaps, very graciously 
received . 

We have a turn or two of talk (he reports on February 
10th), which does me little good, yet is perhaps better than 
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flat silence, perhaps noL The other night, H., by volunteer 
appointment, came to us ; brought one, K., more than half- 
drunk, in his train, and one D., an innocent ingenuous babe, 

in red hair and beard, member for the borough. R. 

also and more conspiciiously, member for something, is a 
Jew of the deepest type, black hook-nosed Jew, with the 
mouth of a shark ; coarse, savage, infidel, hungry, and with 
considerable strength of heart, head, and jaw. He went 
eaily away. The rest, to whom Ape T^., and an unknown 
natural philosopher sometimes seen here with him, had acci- 
dentally joined themselves, stayed long. Xichts zii hecleuten. 

It was entertaining to watcli the struggle in 
Carlyle on such occasions between courtesy and vera- 
city. He was seldom actually rude, unless to a great 
mac like the {Sardinian Minister. But he was not 
skilf'il in concealing his dislikes and his boredoms. 
Ifi i<)nrnal shows a gradual but slow, very slow 
re(‘u\ery out of Ids long prostration. 

JouniaL 

Fehvuxvry 28, 1854. -Not (juite idle; always indeed pro- 
fessing to work; but making, as it were, no way at all. 
Alas ! alas ! In truth I am weak and forlorn to a degree ; 
liav(* the profonndest feeling of utter loneliness in the world ; 
which the company, ‘ when it comes,’ of my fellow-creatures 
rather tends to aggravate and strengthen than assuage. I have, 
however, or am getting, a kind of .sad peace w ithal, ‘ renuncia- 
tion,’ more real superiority to vain wishes, worldly honours, 
advantages, &c., the peace that belongs to the old. My 
Frederick looks as if it never would take shape in me ; in 
fact the problem is to burn away the immense dungheap of 
the 18th century wdth its ghastly cants, foul, blind sensualities, 
taaielties and inanity now fallen putrid, rotting inevitably 
towards annihilation; to destroy and extinguish all that, having 
got to know it, and to know that it must Ido rejected for ever- 
uiore ; after which the perennial portion, pretty much Fried- 
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rich and Voltaire, so far as I can see, may remain conspicuous 
and capable of being delineated (very loosely expressed all 
this ; does not fit my thought like a skin ; but, like an Irish 
waistcoat, it does in some degree). 

KSunday morning last, there came into my mind a vision 
of the old Sunday mornings I had seen at Mainhill, die. 
Poor old mother, father, and the rest of us bustling about to 
get dressed in time and down to the meeting-house at Eccle- 
fechan. Inexpressibly sad to me, and full of meaning. They 
are gone now, vanished all ; their poor bits of thrifty clothes, 
more precious to me than Queen’s or King’s expensive tra|)- 
pings, their })ious struggling effort., their ‘ little life,’ it is all 
away. It has all melted into the still sea ; it was ‘ rounded 
wnth a sleep.’ So with all things. Nature and this big 
universe in all corners of it show nothing else. I’ime I Dc^atli ! 
All-devouring Time ! This thought, ‘ Eiven ut omnes,^ and 
how the generations art^ like er(.)])s of grass, Uniporary, very, 
and all Vff.vishes.^ as it were an apparition and a ghost ; tli(‘S(.i 
things, though half a century' old in mo, ])oss(^ss my mind 
as they never did before. On the whole I have a strange 
interior Uwih life, and dwell in secret among scenes and 
contomjjlations which I do not speak of to anybody. My 
mother ! my good hea\y-laden dear and brave and now lost 
mother ! The thought that I shall nc'ver sec her more with 
these eyes gives a strange painful Hash into me many times 
when I look at that poor portrait I have of her. ‘Like 
Ulysses,’ as I say, I converse with the shade of my mother 
and sink out of all company and light common talk into that 
grand element of sorrow and eternal stillness. God is gia^at. 
I will not ask or guess (hno^n no man ever could or can) 
what He has appointed for His poor creatures of the earth ; 
a right and good and wise a])])ointment, it full surely 
Let me look to it with pious Tiiaufiihiess, without cither 
hope or fear that were excessive. Excessive ? Alas ! how very 
RmaU if is in me ; really inconsid(‘rahle, beaten out of me by 
‘ many stripes,’ pretty continual for these fifty years, till 1 
feel as if fairly broken and j)ounded in the mortar ; and have 
oftenost no prayer except Host, rest ; let me sleep then if 
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that must 1)6 my doom ! V or as God lives I am weary, very 
weary, and the way of this w'orld docs not suit me at all. 
Such changes grow upon the spirit of a man. When I look 
hack thirty years and read my feelings, it is very strange. 
Oh pious mother ! kind, good, brave, and truthful soul as I 
have ever found, and more than I have ever elsewhere found 
in this world, your poor Tom, long out of his schooldays now, 
has fallen very lonely, very lame and broken in this pilgrimage 
of his ; and you cannot help him or cheer him by a kind word 
any more. From your grave in Kcclefechan kirkyard yonder 
you bid him trust in God, and that also he will try if he can 
understand, and do. The conquest of the world and of death 
and hell does verily yet lie in that, if one can understand 
and do it. 
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CTIAFrFJJ XXIT. 

A.l). 18o4. .ET. 50. 

Crinierin war — Louis Napoleon — Tlio sonml-proof room — Dreams— 
Death of .Tolin AVilson -Clmraetor of Wilson — A journal of a d.iy 
— 4’he cconoinios of (-h(‘yno Dow — Carlyle Ihuinces — ‘ Dudj^et of a 
Femme Incomjn'i'.sr.' 

The year 1804 was spent almost entirely in London. 
Neither Carlyle nor his wife was absent for more tliaii 
a day or two: sIk' iii indiflerent healtlL to wliicli she 
was stoically resianine' herself; lie ‘ in dismal conliniial 
wrestle’ with ‘ Fr(M.leri(?k,’ ‘the inexecii table book,’ and 
rathei* ‘ in ])i]ious condition,’ whieJi meant wliat wo 
know. The work wliicli lie had undertaken was 
immense; dc'Sperate as that of the ;iirl in the fairy 
tale with the pile of tan<»'led silks before lier ; and 
no beneficent ii’odmother to helj) him throni^h willi 
it ; and the <jefi of life, the sprin<i* and iii’c of 
earlier years, ^one out of him. lie allowed wliat 
was L^oiim on in the world to distract him as little 
as possible ; but the sounds of such things biajke m 
upon him, and were as unwelcome as the cocks 
had been. The Crimean war was in ])j*ospect, and 
the newspapers w'ere crowing as loud as the Demon 
Fowls. 
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Journal. 

Spring, 1854. — Kussian war; soldiers marching off, &c. 
Never such enthusiasm seen among the i)opulation. Cold T 
as a very stone to all that ; seems to me privately I have 
hardly seen a madder business. 1696 was battle of /eutha 
on Theiss; Eugene’s task in this world to break the back- 
bone of Turk. A lazy, ugly, sensual, dark fanatic, that Turk, 
whom we have now had for 400 years. 1, for my own private 
part, would not buy the continuance of him there at the 
rate of sixpence a century. TiOt him go whenever he can, 
stay no longer with all 7iiy heart. It will be a beauti fuller, 
not an uglier, that will come in his place ; uglier 1 should 
not know where to look for under the sky at present. Then 
as to Kussian increase of strength, c^e. Really, I would wait 
t il; Jvussia meddled with me b<‘fore 1 drew to stop his 

in- i v .ise of strength. It is the idle population of editors, &ic., 
ti'.it have done all this in England. One percedves clearly 
tin ministers go forward in it against their wall. Indeed, I 
hav<i seen no rational person who is not privately very much 
inclined to be of my owti o} union ; all fools and loose-spoken 
inexperienced persons being of the other. It is very dis- 
graceful for any ‘ministry ’ or government; but such is the 
fate and curse of all ministries here at present, inevitably. 
Poor souls ! What could the ministry do after all ? To attemd 
to their home affairs, fortify their own coasts, encourage their 
own fisheries (for new seamen), regulate their ow n population 
into or towards Y)ro})er manliness of spirit and position, and 
ca[)ability of self-defence, and so bid defianc(‘ to all the 
earth, as England peculiarly might — to do this, or any 
portion of this, is far from them ; therefore they must do 
the other thing. Better si)eed to them ! 

The EreiicJ^ alliance, into which we were drawn 
by the Criniean aflair, was not, in Condyle’s opinion, a 
compensating circumstance — very much the reverse. 
The Revolution of 1848, a weak repetition of 1798, 
had been followed by a corresponding Napoleonic 
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Empire, a ])aro(ly on the first. Carlyle had known 
Louis Napoleon in England. He liad watclied liim 
stepping to the tlirone tliroiigli perjury and Jiiassacre, 
and had been indignant and ashamed for the nation 
who could clioose or tolerate at its head an adventurer 
iiiirecommended a single virtue. From tlie first, he 
was (‘ertain that for such a man no good end was 
to be looked for. It Avas with a feeling of disgust 
that lie found tlie English newspapers now liailing the 
‘ scandalous Cojiper Captain,’ as he cnlled him, as the 
saviour of Eui'opean order, and a fit ally for England. 
It was with something more than disgust that he 
heard of this ])er8on ])aying a visit to the (iueen of 
England, and being weh'omed by her as a friend and 
brother sovereign. The war and its consequences 
and cinuimstances he thrust out ol‘ his mind, to the 
utmost possible distance, and thought of other things. 
'J’o one of these, ‘the eighth wonder of the world,’ 
whicJi had s})rung into being out of the Great Ex- 
hibition, tlie glass palace at Sydenham, he was less 
intolerant than might have be(*n exjiected. At the 
end of April he spent a v^aturday and Sunday with 
tlie Ashburtoiis at Addiscombe. 

On SnruLiy (In* tells his lirotlier) we made a pilgrim- 
age to the Crystal Palace, whieli is but some two miles off, 
a monstrous mountain of glass liuilding on the top of Syden- 
ham Hill, very conspicuous from Cheyne Walk liere. In- 
numerable objects of Art in it, whole acres of Egyptian 
monsters, and many really good copies of classical and 
inodern scidj)ture, which well deserve examination one day. 
The living visitors not so very numerous in so huge nn 
edifice — jrrobably not above 200 — were almost all Jews. 
Outside were as many thousands of the Christian persuasion 
— or rather, Christian Cockney —unable to get in. The 
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whole miitter seemed to me to be the very highest flight of 
Transcendent.'il Cockney ism yet known among mankind. One 
saw ‘ Regardless of expense ’ written on every fibre of it, and 
written with the best Cockney judgment, yet still with an 
essentially Cockney one. Regardless of expense ! That was 
the truly grand miracle of it. 

At Cheyuc Row tlic great feature was the eoin- 
])letion of the ‘ soiind-])i-oof ’ room, into wliicli he 
‘ was whirled aloft by the angry elements.’ It was 
l)iiilt a])ove the higliest story, the roof being, as it 
were, lifted over it, and was ecpial in size to the 
Avhole area on wlueli the house stood. A second 
wall was construeted inside the outer one, with a 
space between to deaden (‘xternal noise. Tliere 
w. . •• doors in the inner wall, and windows in the 
(. ! • r, which could be o])ened for ventilation, but the 
IV M m itself was lighted from above. It had no out- 
look except to the sky. Here Carlyle spent his work- 
ing houi’s, cut oirfrom everyone — ‘ wliirled aloft,’ as 
he said ; angry at the fate which had driven him into 
such a refuge, and finding in it, when finished, th(‘ 
laults insej)arable from all human (‘ontrivances. Rut 
he did admit that ‘ the light was supe]*b,’ that all 
• softer sounds Avei’e killed on the ]’oad to him, and 
that of sharp sounds scarce the thirtieth part could 
[)enetrate.’ d-he cocks had been finally abolished, 
purchaml out of existence by a 5/. note and Mrs. 
CVirlyle’s di[)lomacy. Thus they ‘ were (piiet as mice,' 
he working Avith all his might, dining out noAvhere, 
save once Avitli the Proc*tors, to meet Dickens, and 
‘ finding it the most hideous evening he had had for 
years.’ Under these conditions, ‘IVederick’ ought 
to have made j)rogress, if it could progress at all. 
but it seemed as if it could not. 
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Journal. 

A^prlly 1854. — No way made with my book, nor like 
to be made. T am in a heavy, stupefying state of health, 
too, and have no capacity of grasping the big chaos that lies 
round me, and reducing it to order. Order! Keducing! 
It is like compelling the grave to give up its dead, were it 
rightly done, and I am in no capacity for working such a 
miracle. Yet all things point to work — tell me sternly 
enough that except in work there is simply no hope for mo 
at all, no good that can now come to me. 

I read old German books, dull as stupidity itself — nay, 
superannuated stupidity — gain with labour the dreariest 
glimpses of unimportant, extinct human things in that 
region of the world ; but when I begin operating ; how to 
reduce that widespread black desert of Brandenburg sand to 
a small human garden— alas ! alas ! But let me not spend 
time here inaking matters worse. Bundy now I am at 
the bottom of the wheel. I dream horribly — the fruit of 
incurable biliousness : waste scenes of solitary desolation, 
gathered from Craigeiiimttock, as I now perc(‘ive, but ten- 
fold inteusated ; endless uplands of scraggy moors, with 
gnarls of lichened crag of a stern ugliness, for always I am 
quite a Jt.errtoll there too— fit to go into Dante’s ‘ Iriferm>’; 
with other visions less speakable, of a. similar type. Kvery 
vision, I find, is the exj)ress symbol and suitable representa- 
tive of the mood of mind then Y) 0 ssessing me. Als(j, it is 
sometimes 'tvreks after the a(4ual dream, as of these Dan- 
tesciue Galloway moors, when some other analogous dream 
or circumstance first brings them to my waking rt'collectiou 
— a thing rather curious to me. But nearly all my dreams 
in this world liave come from bodily conditions of tin* nerves, 
I think ; and ninety-nine out of every hundred have be(m ugly 
and painful, very stupid too, and weak, and, on the whole, 
by no means worth having, could one have avoided them. 
For the rest, 1 find nothing sublime in the act of dreaming, 
nor even anything very strange. Shut your eyes at any 
time, there will be a phantasmagory of thoughts and im«'igf^‘‘^ 
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begin parading in unbroken series through your head. To 
sleep is but to shut your eyes and outer senses a little better. 
1 have an impression that one always dreams^ but that only 
ill cases where the nerves are disturbed by bad health, wliich 
produces light, imperfect sleep, do they start into such re- 
lief — call it agony and antagony — as to force themselves 
on our waking consciousness. On the whole, the miracle of 
dreams was never much of a miracle to me, and now, tliis 
long while, none at all, beyond what everything is. 

Advancing years have one inseparable accompani- 
ment, ])ainfiil if we like to make it so, or soft and sad, 
as an ordinance of nature — a thing which has to be, and 
must be so acce])ted. ICach season takes away with 
it more and more of the friends wliom we have known 
arc loved, cutting one by one the strings wliich 
•racli us to our present lives, and liglitening the 
IT iictance witli whicli we recognise our own time 
a])proac]iing. Anyone at all that we liave personally 
known has a friendly aspect when we hear that he is 
dead. Even if lie has done us an ill turn, he cannot 
do it again. We forget the injuries we have received, 
because, after all, they did not seriousl}^ liiirt us ; we 
rememlier tlie injuries which we have dom‘, because 
they are past remedy. Witli the dead, whatever they 
Avere, we only desire to be at peace. lletAveen John 
Wilson and Carlyle there had never been any cordial 
relation. They luid met in Edinburgh in the old 
days; on Carlyle’s part there had been no baclcAvard- 
ness, and Wilson Avas not unconscious of Carlyle’s ex- 
traordinary po wers. ilut lie had been shy of Carlyle, 
i^nd Carlyle had resented it, and now this April the 
news came that Wilson Avas gone, and (^arlyle had 
to Avrite his epitaph. 
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Journal. 

April 29, 1854. — John Wilson dead at Edinburgh about 
ten days ago. Apoplexy had gradually cut him out of the 
lists of the active, years ago, and for six months had quite 
broken his memory, and rendered recovery hopeless. I 
knew his figure well ; remember well first seeing him in 
Princes Street on a bright April afternoon — probably 1814 — 
exactly forty years ago. Princes St retd, on bright afternoons, 
was then the promenade of Edinburgh, and T, as a student, 
had gone anumg the others to see the KtiXai and the KaXol ; 
one Campbell, some years older than myself, was walking 
with me in the crowd. A tall ruddy figure, with plenteous 
blonde hair, with In’ight blue eyes, fixed, as if in haste 
towards some distant object, strode lapidly along, clciiring 
the press to the left of us, close l)y the railings, near wliere 
Blackwood’s shop now is. Westward he in haste; we slowly 
eastward. Camp])(‘ll whispenal n»e, • 'that is Wilson of the 
Isl(} of Palms,” ’ which poem 1 liad not read, being then 
quite inathcTnatical, scientific, A'c., for extraneous reasons, ns 
1 now S(5e them to have been. The broad-shouldered stately 
bulk of the man struck me ; his flashing eye, copious, dis- 
hevelled head of liaii', and rapid, unconcerned progress, like 
that of a plough through stubble. 1 really liked him, l)ut 
only from the distance, and thought no more of him. it 
must have becni fourteen years later before I once saw his 
figure again, and began to have some, distant straggling 
ac*[uaintane(; of a j)ersonal kind with him. Glad could 1 
have been to be better and more familiarly acquainted; 
but though T liked much in him, and lie somewhat in me, 
it would not do. Jle was always xcry kind to me, but 
seemed to have a feeling I shovdd — ctudd — not become 
wholly his, in which he was right, and tliat on other 
terms he could not have me; so we hd. it so remain, and 
for ]naiiy years — indeed, even after quitting Edinburgh I 
had no acrjuaintance with him; occasionally got symptoms 
of his ill-humour with me — ink-spurts in ‘ Blackwood,’ read 
or heard of, which T, in a surly, silent manner, strove tf> 
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consider rather. Poor Wilson ! I cannot remeinber 

ever to have at all much respected his judgiinuit, or depth 
of sincere insight into anything whatever ; and by this time 
I was abroad in fields quite foreign to him, whore liis word 
was of less and less avail to me. In London, indeed, I 
seldom or never hee.rd any talk of him. I never read his 
blustering, drunken ‘ Noctes * after Gordon in Edinburgh 
ceased to bring them to me. We lived apart, as in difierent 
centuries ; tlioiigh, to say the truth, T always loved Wilson 
— really rather loved him, and could have fancied a most 
strict and very profitable between us indifferent, 
happier circumstances. Put it was not to be. It was not 
the way of this poor epoch, nor a possibility of the century 
we lived in. One had to bid adieu to it therefore. Wilson 
had much nobleness of heart, and many traits of noble 
p 1 ins, but th(' central lie-heam seeined always wanting; 
v‘ , ' long ago T perceived in him the most irreconcilable 
» ’'*radictions, Toryism with futnscidoUimi, ; Methodism of 
. rt with total incredulity; a noble, loyal, and religions 
nai .re, notfitrovfj enough to vanquisli the perverse element 
it is born into. Hence a being all split into precipitous ebasms 
and tlu* wildest voleanie tumults; rocks overgrown, indeed, 
with tropical luxuriance of leaf and flower, but knit togetlu-r 
at the bottom — that was my old figure of s})eech — only by 
an ocean — of whisky punch. On these terms nothing can 
he doin'. Wilson seemed to me always by far tin' most 
of all our literary men, cither then or still; and yet 
intrinsically be lias written nothing that can endure. The 
central gift was wanting. Adieu! adieu I oh, noble, ill- 
starred brother ! M'ho shall say I am not myself farther 
wrong, and in a more' hopeless course and ease, though 
on the opposite side. . . . Wilson spoke always in a 
curious dialect, full of humour and ingenuity, Init with an 
nneomfortable m avering between jest and i*arin'st, as if it were 
his interest and uin'onscioiis pnrpos<' to conceal his real 
meaning in most tilings. 80 far as T can n'eolleet, he was 
once in my house (Comely Bank, with a testimonial, pour 
fellow!) and I once in his. He Qnincey, &e,, a little while 
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one afternoon. One night, at Gordon’s, I supped with him, 
or witnessed his supper — ten or twelve tumblers of whisky 
punch, continued till the daylight shone in on him and us; 
and such n jiren'ork of wildly ingenious — I should say volcani- 
cally vivid-— hearty, humorous, and otherwise remarkable, 
entertaining, and not venerable talk (Wordsworth, Dugald 
Stewart, many men, as well as things, came in for a lick), as 
T never listened to before or since. We wnlked liorncwards 
together through the summer sunrise, I remember well. 
Good Wilson! Poor Wilson! That must be twenty-six 
years ago. I know not if among all his ‘ friends ’ lie has 
left one who feels more recognisingly what he w^as, and how 
tragical his life when seemingly most successful, than I now. 
Adieu to him, good, grand, ruined soul, that never could be 
great, or, indeed, he anylhing. This present is a ruinous 
and ruining world. 

In tlie obituary of tliis spring the name of another 
Scotcliman ap])oarotl — of more national temperament 
— on whom Carlyle also leaves a few words. 

A few days later (Wednesday last) there died also at 
Kdinbiirgh Lord <?ockburn, a figure from my early years : 
Jeffrey’s bingraplier and friend; in all respects the converse 
or contrast of Wilson — rustic Scotch sense, sincerity, and 
humour, all of the ])ractical Scotch ty[)e, versus the Neo- 
■poetical Wordsworthian, Coleridgean, extremely chaotic 
‘Church of the Future,’ if (dalvary, Parnassus, and whisky 
punch can ever he supposed capable of growing into any- 
thing but a dungheap of the future or past. Cockburn, 
small, solid, and genuine, was by much the wholcsomcr 
product; a. bright, cheery-voiced, hazel-eyed man ; a Scotch 
dialect with j)lenty of good logic in it, and of practical 
sagacity. Veracious, too. A gentleman, I should say, and 
perfectly in the Scotch type, perhaps the very last of that 
peculiar species. 

Carlyle’s own special work at this time was con- 
fined almost to reading books. Tlie little tliat lie 
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composed was unsatisfactory, and the entries in 
his journal, whicli were unusually numerous in the 
period of forced inactivity, were at once an occu])a- 
tion and a relief. When once he was launched upon 
Jii.s enterprise, he had little leisure for self-reflection. 
A long vacant interval was soon to follow in the 
journal ; here is one more passage from it — one inoi’c 
open window into his inner soul : — 

Joiinidl. 

June 15, 1854. — Being to all appearance just about the 
nadir in iny affairs at present, solitary, without any human 
b(M'ng to wliom I can with profit eoinmimicate myself, and 
to ahy unable, from illn(‘ss, Ac., to get any hold of the ugly 
(■1 • , wide as the world, which I am called to subdue into the 
1 . r I. of worl' done, T rushed out yesterday and took a violent, 
fitiguing walk into the sunny precincts of Tooting, 
&c., that at least I might be (piite alone with my \in- 
boautiful self and my ditto affairs. A beautiful, soft, bright 
(lay; the sky unusually clear, moist clouds floating about 
upon the wind far enough aloft, and the sun shining out 
from time to time. Sitting silent ow Wandsworth Common, 
remote amid the furze bushes, I said, ‘ Suppose we write a 
journal of a. weelFi the lime of acti lahores may once 
again come, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, and 
then it will be pleasant to look back." I did not much enter- 
tain the pnijeet, nor at this time am T clear to do it. Here, 
h(nv(wcr, is yesterday: — Wrote some business notes invitis- 
simd Minerva after breakfast ; had lost the little dog, Ac., 
who, however, was found about noon. Then examined 
the scribble I had been doing about Julich and Berg; 
Preussen, Ac. Totally without worth ! Decided to run 
out, as above said. Out at half-past (uie lum. ; return 
towards five. Asleep on the sofa before dinner at half-past 
five ; take my ‘ Schlosser,’ vol. 4 ; can do little at it till tea. 
^"ot a bad book, though very crabbed and lean. Brother 
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John ^ enters at eight ; gossip with him till nine ; then out 
to escort him home, getting three-cpiarters of an hour of 
walking to myself withal. Had refused the Lowe soiree 
before. Jane poorly ; in a low way for some days back. 
Read till one a.m., she soon leaving me. To bed then, 
having learned little; how little! To-day I am at my desk 
again ; intend to try IJegnitz and Silesian matters. Smiill 
hope there. ]My eyes are very dim ; bad light (from sky 
direct ), though abundant. Chiefly the state of liver, I 
suppose, which indeed in itself and its eflects is beyond 
description. Have taken to iron pens; compelled to it by 
the ever-fluctuating ‘ cheap and nasty ’ systcun which has 
prevailed in regard to paper and ink everywhc'rti for twenty 
years past, wdiicli system, worse to me almost than the loss 
of an arm, not to mention money at all, may the Devil con- 
found, as indeed he does. Bast a ! Basta! Liegnitz itself 
will l)e better than that. 

far Carlyle on hiinseirnnd his adairs. I will 
now add a piece of waiting of his wif(‘’s, Avlii(?Ji tliroAvs 
light on the domestic economies of Choyne Row, and 
shows liow life was carried on llici'e, witli what skill, 
with Avhat thrift, under what conditions, personal and 
material. Her letters indirectly tell much, but this: 
particular composition is directly addressed to that 
special subject. Tliere was a discussion so]]]e years 
ago in the newspa])crs Avhether tAvo ])eoj)le Avith the 
habits of a lady and a gentleman could live togetluM’ 
in London on 300/. a year. Mrs. Carlyle, Avho often 
laughed about it Avhile it Avas going on, Avill answer 
the (luestion. jMiss Jewsbury says that no one who 
visited the Carlyles could tell Avhetlier they were 
poor or rich. There Avere no signs of extravagance, 
but als(^ none of j)Overty. Tlie draAving-rooiu arraiige- 

' .John Carlylo had come with his wilh to live in Ijondon. She diid 
tragically two months later in her first, confinement. 
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inents were exceptionally elegant. The furniture was 
simple, but solid and handsome ; everything was 
scrupidously clean ; everything good of its kind ; 
and tliere was an air of ease, as of a lioiiseliold living 
within its means. Mrs. Carlyle was well dressed 
always. Her admirable taste would make the most 
of inexpensive materials ; but the materials them- 
selves were of the very best. Carlyle himself 
generally kept a horse. They travelled, they visited, 
they were always generous and o])en-handed. They 
had their house on easy terms. The rent, which 
when they came first was oO/. a year, I think was 
ncv<?r raised — out of respect for Carlyle’s character ; 
bn I it had many rooms in it, whicli, because they 
r. !ul not bear to have them otherwise, were main- 
t ;i. . d in the best condition. There was much curiosity 
iinio'ig their fi’iends to know how their establishment 
was supported. !Mrs. Carlyle had 150/. a year from 
Craigenputtock. He himself, in a late calculation, 
laid set down his average income from his books at 
another 150/. For several years before the time at 
which we have now arrived he had jmblished little 
which materially added to this. There was a fixed 
annual demand for his works, but not a large one 
The ‘Cromwell’ was a large book, and had gone 
through three editions. I do not know precisely 
how much he had received from it; perhaps 1,500/. 
The ‘Latter-day Pamphlets’ had produced little be- 
yond paying their expenses. The ‘ Life of Sterling ’ 
was popular, hut that too only in a limited circle. 
Carlyle was thrifty, but never ])eiiurious ; he gave 
away profusely in his own family, aiid was liberal 
beyond his means elsewhere; • He had saved, I think, 
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about 2,000/. iu all, which was lying at interest in 
Dumfries bank, and this was all. Thus his entire 
income at this time could not have exceeded 400/., if 
it was as much. Ilis Geruian tour had been expen- 
sive. Tlie new room liad cost 170/. Tlie cost of 
living was increasing througli tlie rise iu prices, 
wliicli no economy could guard against, and tliougli 
they had but one servant tlie household books 
mounted di^ agreeably. Mrs. Carlyle, not wishing to 
add to her husbaud’s troubles, had as hir as yiossihlo 
kc])t her anxieties to lierself. Indeed, Carlyle was 
like most husliands in this matter, and was iiudined 
to be irritable when spoken to about it. Ihit an 
explanation at last became necessary, and tlu‘ 
humoi-ous acidity of tone with whidi she entercMl on 
it shows that she had borne much before she prc'- 
sented her statement. It is dated heliruary 12, 1800, 
and is endorsed by Carlyle * Janes ]\rissive on the 
Budget,’ Avith a note ajipended. 

The enclosed was read with great laughter ; had been 
found lying on iny table as I returned out of the frosty 
garden fro7u smoking. Debt is already paid off. Quarterly 
income to be o8/. henceforth, and all is settled to ]) 00 v 
Goody’s heart’s content. The piece is so clever that 1 
cannot just yet find in my heart to burn it, as perhaps 1 
ought to do. T. C. 


Ijiuhji't of a Fennno ! nromjfrhc. 

I don’t choose to speah again on the money question : 
The ‘ replies ’ from the Noble Lord are unfair and unkind, 
and little to the y)urpoKe. Whtm you tell me ‘ T pester yonx 
life out about znoucjy,’ that ‘your soul is sick with bearing 
about it,’ that ‘ I had better inak<' the money I have serve, 

‘ at all rates, hang it, let you alone of it ’ — all that I <^^1^ 
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perfectly unfair, the reverse of kind, and tending to nothing 
but disagreement. Tf I were greedy or extravagant or a bad 
manager, you would be justified in ‘staving me off’ with 
loud words ; but you cannot say thit of me (whatever else) 
— cannot think it of me. At least, I am sure that I never 
‘ asked for more ’ from you or anyone, not even from my own 
mother, in all my life, and that through six and twenty years I 
have kept house for you at iiu^re or less cost ac(’ording to given 
circumstances, but always on less than it costs the generality 
of peo[)le living in the same style. What I should have 
expected you to say rather would have been : ‘ My dear, you 
must be dreadfully ham])ered in your finances, and dread- 
fully anxious and unhappy about it, and quite desperate of 
iiinkinfj it do, since you. are “ asking for more.” Make me 
understand the case, then. I can and will ludp you out of 
tin; suffering at least, either by giving you more, if 

tin * found prudent to do, or by reducing our wants to 
wi'ii die present means.’ That is the sort of thing you 
wou! tiave said, had you been a \)erfect man ; so I suppose 
you :ue not a perfect man. Then, instead of crying in my 
bed h.'ilf the night after, I would have explained my budget 
to you in peace and confidenct‘. But now 1 am driven to 
explain it on paper ‘ in a state of mind ; ’ driven, for I can- 
not, it is not in my nature to live ‘ entangled in the details,' 
•and [ trill not. I would sooner hang myself, though ‘]»cs- 
toring you about money’ is also more repugnant tf) me than 
you dream of. 

You don’t understand why the allowance which sufficed 
in former years no longer suffices. That is what T would 
explain to the Noble Lord if he would but — what shall I say? — 
hep his temper. 

The beginning of my embarrassments, it will not surprise 
tbe Xoble Lord to learn, since if has also been ‘ the begin- 
ning of’ almost every human ill to himself, was the repairiny 
of the house. Thc're was a destruction, an irreynlarity, an 
'UeA‘ssant recurrence of simdl incidenUd esjjenses, during 
‘dl that period, or tivo periods, through which I found myself 
in September gone a year, ten pounds behind, instead of 

M 3 
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having some pounds saved up towards the winter’s coals. 
I could have worked round ‘ out of that,’ however, in course 
of time, if habits oYiinplnched housekeeping had not been 
long taken to by you as well as myself, and if new unavoidable 
or not to be avoided current expenses had not followed close 
on those incidental ones. I will show the Noble Lord, with 
his permission, what the new current expenses are^ and to 
what they amount per annum. (Hear, hear ! and cries of 
‘ J3e brief ! ’) 

1 . AVe have a serx'ant of ‘ higher grade ’ than we ever 
ventured on before ; more expensive in money. Anne’s 
wages are 16 pounds a year; Fanny’s were 18. Most of the 
others had 12 ; and Anne never dreams of being other th:in 
v.'dl fed. The others scramhled for their living out of 
ours. Her regular meat dinner at one o’clock, regular 
allowance of butter, t!i:c., adds at least three pounds a year to 
the yeuYs bills. But she plagues us with no fits of illn(\ss 
nor of drimlceiviiessj no warnt iif/s nor complainings, She 
does ])crfectly what she is ])ald imd fed to do. F see houses 
not so well kept with ‘cook,’ ‘housemaid,’ and ‘ manstawaiit ’ 
((Question!). Anne is the last item I should vote for ro- 
trencliing in. I may set her down, howevta*, at six additional 
pounds. 

2. Wo have now gas and water ‘ laid on,’ lioth producing 
admirable results. But betwixt ‘ water laid on ’ at one pound 
sixteen shillings per annum, with shilling to turncock, and 
water carried at fourpence a week there is a yearly diflercncc 
of 1 9 shillings and four pence ; and betwixt yus all the 
yc^ar round ami a hnv sixpenny boxes of lights in the winter 
the difference may be computed \\t fifteen shiltinyfi. These 
two excellent innovations, then, increase the yearly expendi- 
ture by one pound fourteen shillings and four pence — atiifle 
to speak of ; but you, my Lord, born and bred in thrifty 
Scotland, must know well the proverb, ‘ Every little mak’s a 
mickle.’ 

8. We are higher taxed. Within the last eigldeeii 
months there has been added to the lighting. Pavement, 
and Improvement Hate ten shillings yearly, to the Poor Pate 
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one pound, to the sewer rate ten shillings ; and now the 
doubled Income Tax makes a difference of 5^. IGs. Sd, yearly, 
which sums, added together, amount to a difference of 
7L 16s. 8cZ. yearly, on taxes which already amounted to 
17^. 12s. Sd, There need be no reflections for want of taxes. 

4. Provisions of all sorts are higher priced than in 
former years. Four shillings a week for bread, instead of 
two shillings and sixpence, makes at the year’s end a 
difference of 32. 18s. Butter has kept all the year round 
2d. a i)Ound dearer tlam I ever knew it. On the quantity 
we use — two pounds and a half per week ‘ quite reg’lar ’ — 
there is a difference of 21s. 8(2. by the 3’ear. Butcher’s 
meat is a penny a pound dearer. At the rate of a pound 
and a half a day, hones included — no exorbitant allowance 
for three people — the difference on that at the year’s end 
would be 22. o.v. 6<2. Coals, whicli had been for some years 
at 21 9. per ton, cost this year 26tS*., last year 29«., bought 
jud ' 'ously, too. If 1 had had to pay oOs, a ton for them, 

1; me housewives had to, God knows what w’ould have 

•;< • e of me. (Passionate cries of ‘ Question ! question ! ’) 
W'e ^urn, or used to burn — T am afraid they are going 
faster this winter — twelve tons, one year with another. 
Candles are riz : composites a shilling a pound, instead of 
10(2.; dips 8 pence, instead of CkL or 6(2. Of the 
former we burn three pounds in nine days — the greater 
part of the year you sit so late — and of dips two pounds a 
foiiniglit ou the average of the whole year. Bacon is 2d. a 
pound dearer ; soap ditto; potatoes, at the cheapest, a penny 
a pound, instead of three pounds for 2(2. We use three 
pounds of potatoes in two days’ meals, ^^4lo could imagine 
that at the ^^ear’s end that makes a differenct^ of \os. 2(2. on 
one’s mere potatoes ? Compute all this, and ^mu will find 
that the difference on j^rovisions cannot be under twelve 
pounds in the year. 

5. What I should blush to state if I were not at bay, so 
to speak ; ever since we have been in London yon have, in 
the handsomest manner, paid the winter's butter with yoitr 
o'U/’H money, though it was not in the bond. And this 
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gentlemanlike proceeding on your part, till the butter 
became uneatalde, was a good two pounds saved me. 


Add up these differences : — 

£ 

H. 

d. 

1. Disc on servant . . . 

6 

0 

0 

2. J\ise on light and water 

1 

14 

0 

3. On taxes 

7 

1() 

8 

4. On provisions . . . 

12 

0 

0 

5. Cessat ion of butter . 

2 

0 

0 


You will find a total of 10 8 

My calculation will be found cjuite correct, though I am 
not strong in arithmetic. I have ihochlered all this well in 
my head, and indujnation makes a sort of arithmetic, as 
well as verses. Do you finally understand why the allow- 
ance which suiheed formerly no longer suffices, and pity my 
difficulties instead of being angry at them ? 

The only thing you can reproach me with, if yon like, is 
that fifteen months ago, when I found inyself already in 
debt, and e\erything risbuf on me, I did not fall at once to 
jjinchiufj and ionddUny, as wdien we didn’t knoAv where the 
next money was to come from, instead of ‘lashing down’ at 
the accustomed rate : nay, expanding into a ‘ rc'gular servant.’ 
But you are to recollect that whmi 1 tirst complaiiK'd to you 
of the prices, you said, quite good-naturedly, ‘ Then you arc 
coming to bankrujjtcy, are you? Not going to be able to 
(fo on. you think? Well, then, we must come to your 
assistance, poor crittn/r. You mustn’t be made a bankrupt 
of.’ So I kept my mind easy, and retrenched in nothing, 
relying on the promised ‘ assistance.’ But when ‘Oh! it 
was lang o’ coming, king o’ coming,’ my arrears taking every 
quarter a more alarming cifer, what could I do but put you 
in mind? Once, twice, at the third speaking, what yon 
were pleasantly calling ‘ a great heap of money’ — 1 ok -was 
— what shall I say? -flung to me. Far from leaving novj' 
thing to meet the increased demand of another nine months, 
this sum did not clear me of debt, not by five pounds. 
But from time to time encouraging words fell from the 
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Noble Lord. ‘ No, you cannot pay the double Income Tax ; 
clearly, I must pay that for you.’ And again : ‘ I will burn 
as many coals as I like ; if you can’t pay for tliom somebody 
must ! ’ All resulting, liowever, thus far in ‘ Don't you vj’oik 
you may get it ? ’ Decidedly I should have needed to be 
more than mortal, or else ‘ a born daughter of Chaos,’ to 
have gone on without attempt made at ascertaining what 
coming to my assistance meant: whether it meant 15^. 
without a blessing once for all ; and, if so, wliat retrench- 
ments were to be permitted. 

You asked me at last money row, with withering sarcasm, 
‘ had I the slightest id(‘a what amount of money would satisfy 
'ine. Was I wanting 50/. more ; or forty, or thirty ? Was 
there any conceivable sum of money that could put an end to 
my eternal botheration?’ I will answer the question as if 
it had been ask(‘d practically and kindly. 

I have the strongest idea what amount of money 

;ld ‘satisfy' me. I have computed it often enough as I 
'.I ■ awake at nights. Indeed, when I can’t slecq) now it is 
Hi ‘ ditliculties ’ I think about more than my sins, till they 
bt'< .>me ‘ a real mental awgony in my own inside.’ The above- 
named sum, 29/., divided into quarterly payimmts, would 
satisfy me (with a certain parsimony about little things 
somewhat less might do), I engaging my word of a gentle- 
woman to give hack at the year’s end whatever portion thereof 
any diminution of the deinan<l on me might enabh* me to save. 

I am not so unpractical, however, as to ask for the 
wliole 29/. without thought or care where it is tt) come from. 
I have settled all that (Derisive laughter, and Ileai', hear !), so 
that nine pounds only will have to be disbursed Iw you over 
and above your long-accustomed disbursements (Hear, hear !). 
^ou anticipate, perhaps, some draft on your w’aste-paper 
basket. No, my Lord, it has never been my habit to inter- 
f« re with your ways of making money, or the rate which you 
laake it at ; and if I never did it in early years, most unlikely 
I should do it now, My bill of ways and means has nothing 
to do with making money, only with disposing of the money 
ntade. (Bravo ! hear ! ) 
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1. Ever since my mother’s death you have allowed me 
for old Mary Mills 3/. yearly. She needs them no more. 
Continue these three 'pounds for the house, 

2. Through the same long term of years you have made 
me the liandsomest Christmas and birthday presents; and 
when I liad purposely disgusted you from buying me thinys^ 
you gave me at tlie New Year 5/. Oh 1 know the meaning 
of that Cd, quite well. Give me nothing', neither money nor 
money’s worth. I would have it so anyhow, and continue 
the 61, for the house. 

3. Ever since w’e came to London you have paid some 21,, 
I guess, for butter, now become uneatable. Continue that 21, 
for the house; and we have already ten pounds which you 
can’t miss, not having been used to them. 

4. ]My allowance of 26L is a very liberal one; has enabled 
me to spend freely for myself ; and 1 don’t deny there is a 
pleasure in that when there is no household crisis ; but with 
an appalling deficit in the house exehe(pier, it is not only no 
pleasure but an impossibility. T can kt*ep up my dignity 
and my wardrobe on a less sum -on \6l. a y(‘ar. A silk dress, 
‘a splendid dressing-gown,’ ‘ a milliner’s bonnet ’ the less; 
what signifies that at my age? Nothing. Besides, I have 
had so many ‘ gowns ’ giv(‘n me that th(‘y may scu’ve for two 
or three years. By then Go<l knr)ws if I shall b(i needing 
(joivns at all. So deduct 10/. from my personal allowance ; 
and continue tliat for the house. 

But why not transfer it prlvutely from my own purse to 
the house one, and ask only for H)/. ? It would have sounded 
more modest — figured bett(n\ .lust, because ‘ tliat sort of 
thing’ don’t please me. I hav<' tri("d it and found it a had 
go : a virtue not its own reward ! I am for every herring to 
hang by its owm head, every purse to stand on its own bottom. 
It would worry me to be thought rolling in the wealth of 
25/., wdien I was cleverly making 1.3/. do, and investing Id/* 

in coals and taxes. Mrs. is up to that sort of selt- 

sacritice thing, and to finding com} jcnsat ion in the sym])athy 
of many friends, and in smouldering discontent. I am up to 
neither the magnanimity nor the compensation, but I Jiwi 
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quite up to laying down 10/. of my allowance in a straight- 
forward recognised way, without standing on my toes to 
it either. And what is more, I am determined upon it, 
luill not accept more than lf)L in the present state of 
affairs. 

There only remains to disclose the actual state of the 
exchequer. It is empty as a drum. (Sensation.) If I con- 
sider twenty-nine more pounds indispensable — things remain- 
ing as they are — for the coming year, beginning the 22nd of 
jVIarch, it is just because I have found it so in the year that is 
gone ; and I commenced that, as I have already stated, with 
10/. of arrears. You assisted me with Id/., and I have assisted 
myself with 10/., five last August, which I took from the 
Savings Bank, and the five you gave me at >iew Year, which 
I threw into the coal account. Don’t suppose — ‘ if thou’s i’ 
tlie habit of supposing ’ — that I tell you this in the it/idevout 
or igiiiatioii of being repaid. By all that’s sacred for me — 

meiaory of 'm/y father and, mother — what else can an 
■ - •ligious creature like me swear hy ? I would not take back 
1 t nn.niey if you offered it with the best grace, and had 
pi ked it up in the street. I tell it you simply that you may 
see I am not so dreadfully greedy as you have appeared to 
think mo latterly. Setting 'my 10/. then against the original 
arrears, with lo/. in assistance from yoa,\t would follow, from 
my own computation, that I should need 14/. more to clear 
off arrears on the weekly bills and carry me on paying my way 
until 22nd of March, in'xt (piartiuMlay. ( fries of Shame ! and 
Turn her out!) 1 say only ^sh(ndd need,^ Your money is 
of course yours, to do as you will with, and I irould lll'e 
to again ‘walk the caiist*way ’ carrying my head as high — as 
— Mr. A., the upholsterer, owing no man anything, and 
dearly I 'ivoidd Hie to ‘at all rat(‘s let you alone of it,’ if I 
knew who t'lse had any business with my housiheeping, or 
to whom else I could ]»ro])erly address myself for the mo- 
ment ; as wind with that ex])(‘nsive, most ill-timed dressing- 
gown, and 7n// cheap ill-timed chiffonnier, and iny half-years 
bills toBhind and fatchpole, I have only what will serve me. 
lill June comes round. 
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If I WHS a iiiaii, I might fling the gauntlet to Society, 
join with a few brave fellows, and ‘ rob a diligence/ But 
my sex ‘kind o’ debars from that/ Mercy! to think there 
are women — your friend Lady A., for example (‘ Rnmeiirs ! ’ 
Sensation) — I say for ; who spend not merely the 

additamental pounds I must make such pother about, but 
foiLV timf'S 'in.y ichole incoiiie in the hall of one night, and 
none the worse for it, nor anyone the better. It is — what 
shall T say? — ‘ curious/ upon my honour. But just in the 
same manner Mrs, Freeman might say: ‘ To think there are 
women — Mrs. Carlyle, for example — who spend 3/. 14s. 6(?. 
on one dressijjg-gown, and f with just two loaves and eighteen 
]ience from the parish, to live* on by tlu^ we(‘k.' TIun-i* is no 
bottom to such retleetions. The only thing one is })erfeetly 
sure of is ‘it will come all to the same ultimately,’ and I 
can’t say I’ll regret the loss of mystdf, For one. — I add no 
more, but i-emain, dear Sir, your obechhml humble s(n-vant, 

JaNK \VkL 811 Carlylk. 

Mrs. (Jiirlyle, it must be admitted, knew liow U> 
administer a ‘ slivewing.' Eler poor luisbaiid, it must 
be admillcd, also knew liow to bear one. Jle, perhaps, 
bore it too well, ibr there were parts of wbat she 
said wliieli be might with advantage have laid to 
heart seriously. At any rate, he reeognizetl instantly 
and Avitlioiit the least resentment the trutli of a state- 
ment to whieh he had l)een too impatient to listen. 
Tlie cleverness of it delighted him, in spite of the 
mockery of himself and his titlerances. At the foot 
of tlie last page lie wrote immediately — 

Excellent, my (h'ar clever Goody, thriftiest, wittiest, and 
cleverest of women. I will set thee u[) again to a c(‘rtainty, 
and thy ?>i)L more shall be granted, thy bits of debts [)ai<h 
and thy will be done. 

T. C. 

Fob. 12, IH.Vj, 
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No man ever behaved better under sucli a chastise- 
ment. Not a trace is visible of resentment or impa- 
tience, though also less regret than a perfect liusband 
ought to have felt that he had to a certain extent 
deserved it. Unfortunately, knowing tliat lie had 
meant no harm and had done all tliat lie was 
asked to do tlie instant that the facts were before 
him, he never could take a lesson of this kind properly 
to heart, and could be just as iruamsiderate and just 
as provoking on tlie next occasion that arose. Poor 
Carlyle ! Well he might complain of his loneliness ! 
though he was himself in part the cause of it. Both 
he and slie were noble and generous, but his was the 
soft heart, and hers the stern one. 
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CIIAITER XXIIL 

A.T). 1854-7. >ET. 50-02. 


Ditiicultics over ‘Frederick’ — Crimean war — Louis NajKdcon in 
England — Edward Fitzgerald— Farlingay — Three weeks at Addis- 
combo — Mrs. Carlyle and Lady Ashbmton — Scotsbrig — Kinlocli 
Lnichai't — Lady Ashburton’s death — En'ect on Carlyle — Solitude 
in Cheyno Low — Hiding costume — Fritz— CompletiuJi of the llrst 
two volumes of ‘ Frederick ’ — Carlyle as a historiiin. 

Jonnidl. 

Chelsea, September IG, 1854. — ‘The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved,' What a fear- 
ful word! I cannot find liow tf» take ii[) that ]ni.serable 
‘Frederick,’ or what on earth to do with it. ‘ Itohen/.ollerns,’ 
‘Sketches of German History’ — something of all that I have 
tried, but everything hr<-aks down from innumerable out- 
ward impediments— alas I alas! from the defect of inward 
fire. I am getting old, yet would grudge to depart without 
trying to tell a little more of my mind. This of repairing 
my house has been a dreadful thing, tumbling topsy-turvy 
all my old habits, &e. I feel as if 1 never coaid write any 
more in these .sad, altered circumstances ; as if it were like 
being placed on the point of a s[)ear, and there bidden at 
once stand and write. That was my thought this morn- 
ing when I awoke — an unjust, exaggerated thought ; yet it 
is certain all depends on myself ; and in the whole earth, 
probably, there is not elsew^here so lonely a soul. To work ! 
Try to get some work done, or thou wilt go mad. 
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October 25. — I do not write here, or write at all, to say 
how ill I prosper, how ill I 'manage myself ; what a sad out- 
look my studies, interests, and endeavours in this world con- 
tinue to offer. I seem as if beaten, disgracefully vanquished, 
in this ‘ the last of my fields.’ T am weak — a poor angry- 
hearted mortal, sick, solitary, and altogether foiled. For a 
week or two past I have been to the State I’aper Office, in 
hopes of getting some illumination for my dim, dreary, 
impossible course through the ‘desert of Hrandenburg sand.’ 
Occasionally it has seemed promising. Neuberg has now 
been admitted, or will be in a day or two, to attend me 
there, the good man having heroically undertaken that 
piece of charity. Let us see ; let us see. Nothing but ‘ re- 
•mo'rse,^ the sharp sting of conscience for time wasted, carries 
me along, or even induces such a resolution for desperate 
effort as could carry me along. Alas ! I am not yet into 
fbc thing. Generally, it seems as if I never should or could 
at into it. AVhat will become of me V Am I absolutely 
’ eaten by this and the thousand other paltry things that 
ive gone wrong with me in these late times? 

‘ Victory at the Alma ! ’ fierce and bloody ; forcing a pas- 
sage right across fortified heights and 45.000 Russians, to 
htffin the siege of Sebastopol— a terrible, and almost horrible 
operation, done altogether at the command of the news- 
papers. What have 1 to do with all that? Tn common, T 
believe, with nearly all the rational men in the country, I 
have all along been totally indisposetl to this miserable Turk 
war. The windy fools alone — it is the immense majority of 
that class, that have done and do this last enterprise of ours. 
Would we were well out of it. That is all my prayer and 
thought in regard to that. 

Ayrll 4, 1855. — Writing at something called ‘ Frede- 
rick.’ The ‘ Double ^Marriage ’ at [)resent most mournful, 
dreary, undoable woi’k. All tlie world in emotion about 
Balaclava ard the Turk war — too sad a fulfilment of my 
‘ Latter Day ’ prophecies, as many now admit. I perceive 
it to be tbe beginning of hanlmptcy to Constitutional 
Kngland, and have in silence my own thoughts about it* 
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I^onelicr and lonelier! Let ine get along with my work. 
For me there is no other good ever to be hoped. 

If he needed comfort, he was not likely to find it 
ill the things whioli were going on round him. It wa.s 
no satisfaotion to him that the state of the army in the 
the dysentery and starvation, with the memo- 
rable ‘ take eare of Dowb ’ in tlie midst of it— con- 
firmed liis notions of tlie nature of modern British 
administration. In this April came the still more 
sinister phenomenon of the visit to England of the 
Erencli Emperor. On tliis point, if on no other, he 
was at one with the majority of his countrymen. 
Outside the privileged circles who wanted order 
jn-eserved, and security to piopei'ty, and .saf.‘ enjoy- 
ment of idle luxury, Louis Naimleon liad no friends 
among us. But tlie times were liard, and we looked 
on, swall<.)wing down our disgust as best we could, 
wliile the man of December was cntertaiiuxl at 
Windsor. It was said in the ])a])crs that he was received 
in London by enthusiastic crowds. Tliat was not 
Carlyle’s iinpiession from what he hinrself saw. 

To John, Farlijlo. 

Chelsea: Apiil 20, 18oo. 

Ti-niis Xapoleon has not been shut hitherto. That is the 
best that can bo said. He gatliors, they say, groat crowds 
about him, but his reception from the hiji-hip-hurrahing 
classes is not warm at all. On Monday, just before they 
arrived, I came (in omnibus) down Piccadilly. Two thin and 
thinnest rows of the most abject -loohiiig human wretches I 
had ever seen or dreamt of— lame, crook-backed, dwarfish, 
dirty-shirted, with the air of pickpockets and City jsickat.s, not 
a (jenl hardly among them, much less any vestige of agenlle- 
man— were drawn up from St. James’s Street to Hyde Park 
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Corner to receive the august pair, T looked at them with 
a shudderiug thankfulness that they were not drawn up to 
receive me. 

April 23. — We have got done with our Emperor. Thank 
Heaven, he took himself away before the week ended. 
Never was such a blaze of enthusiastic reception, &c., says 
rumour, which I for my own share cannot confirm or de- 
cisively contradict. Iloyal children all weeping when the 
soi-disani august pair took themselves away again — d la 
bonne henre / 

Very bitter tliis — too l)itter as we look back, per- 
il aps. Louis Napoleon Avas a syinliol and creature of 
his time, which divided with him the crime of the 
cottp lie had his day, and paid his debt at the 

end of it to the retribut(»ry ])0\V(‘rs. But while his day 
jaded and he seenuul to thrive, lu' was an ugly object 
h i.ie eyes of tliose who lielieved in some sort of 
}*! v’ideuce. 

' Frederick ’ meanwhile, in spite of lamentations 
over failure, was at last moving. Carlyle had stood 
steadily to it for eighteen mouths, and when August 
came he recpiired rest and change. Many friends were 
eager for the honour of entertaining him. There 
was no longer any inothei* to call him down to Scots- 
hrig. He selected among them Mr. Edward Fitz- 
gerald, who had been useful to him in llie ‘ Cromwell ’ 
days, investigating Naseby field, and whose fine gifts 
of intellect and character he lieartily loved and ad- 
mired. Mr. Fitzgerald lived at Wood bridge, near 
Farlingay, in Sudblk, an old-fashioned mansion-house 
of his own, in which he occupied a few rooms, the 
rest being a farm-house. The scene was new to him. 
A Sudblk foianer, ‘with a dialect almost equal to 
Nithsdale,’ was a fresh experience. The larm 
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cookery was simple and wliolesome, the air perfect, 
tlie sea, with a beacli wliere he could batlie, at 110 
great distance ; his host ready to be tlie pleasantest 
of companions if his society was wished for, and as 
willing ‘ to efliice himself’ when not wanted. Under 
tliese conditions, a ‘ retreat ’ for a few days to Wood- 
l)ridge was altogetlier agreeable. Tlie love wliicli 
all persons wlio really knew him felt for Carlyle made 
it a delight to minister to his comfort. Ilis humours 
Avere part of himself. Tliey took him as he was, 
knowing well liow amply his conversation would pay 
for his entertainment. He, for liis |)art, enjoyed him- 
self exceptionally ; he complained of notliing. Place, 
lodging, company W(‘re equally to his mind. 

To Jane Wehh Carhjle, 

l''arlinf,^ay, Aii^ais:t 10. 

As to me, all things go prosperously. 1 made an oxeellcuit 
sleep out last night — at least, two slee])s added together that 
amounted to excellent. I'ou see I have skill in the weather 
too. Here are the sunny autumn days begun, and this, tlio 
first of them, has been one of the beaut ifullest that could be 
desired ; as nice a iiiorning as T remember to have seen, and 
your letter Avaiting for me, and good Fitz sitting patient on a 
big block — huge stump of a tree-root, on which tliey have sown 
mignonette — at the head of the garden till I pleased to 
come down. I have sauntered about, reading, in the fields. 
We drove in the gig: afterwards [ walkeil lustily througli 
pleasant lanes and quiet country roads, all of hard, smooth 
sand; in short, a day suitable to my purpose in coming here. 

I already seem to feel twice as strong for walking; step 
along at a great rate in .spite of the windless heat. I design 

to have a try again at the sea to-morrow. ^ 

Au^'ust 13. 

There have been some adventures here, or rather one 
adventure, but all goes right after it as much as before. 
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It was an adventure of cows. Cows go in a field — er rather 
went, but do not now go — opposite tliis big window, sepa- 
rated merely by the garden and an invisible fcnc'e. Tlie 
night after I wrote last, these animals, about 2 a.m., took to 
lowing with an energy to have awakened the seven sleepers. 
No soul could guess why; but there they raged and lowed 
through the night watches, awoke the whole house here, and 
especially awoke me, and held me vigilant till six, when I 
arose for a walk through fields and lanes. No evil came of 
it, only endless sorrow of poor hitz and the household, end- 
less apologies, &e. The cows were removed, and I have slept 
well ever since, and arn really growing Ixdter and better in 
]ny silent rustication here. Fitz took ine down yesterday to 
Aldborough, a very pleasant drive -seventeen miles; off at 
8 A.M. , home about the same hour of (‘vening. It is a beau- 
tiful little sea town, one of tin* best bathing-])lacc*s I liave 
S( -1 . Nothing can exc<^l the sea — a mile of fine shingly 
b - h, with patches of smooth sand every here and there; 

, . watin- shelving rapidly, deey) at all hours ; beach solitary 
ix ' ;id wont, whole town rather solitary. ^My notion is, if 
yon liave yet gone nowh(‘re, you should think of Aldborough. 
If a lodging could be had there, which is probable, I could 
like very well to tak(‘ a fortnight or so of it. N(‘ver saw 
a place more priunising. . . . Adieu, dearest ! Drown Nero, 
and be reasonable. — Yours ever, T. C. 


August ,17. 

No new^s from you to-day, which I will take to mean that 
tlien^ is no bad inwvs, all things remaining with ( Joody, as tiny 
do with .7/7//, V n statu (/no. I have bathed ; 1 liav(' been driven 
about. Weather hot ami shining, without wind. Last night 
1 slept unusually w’ell, and to-morrow' I am to go. Fitz has 
been the best of landlords, and has discharged the sacred 
rites really with a kind of Irish zeal and pitdy ; a man not 
to be forgotten. He has done everything except ‘ leave me 
well alone ; ’ that he has not quit(» done ; and to say truth, 
1 shall not can^ to be off and lie down in my own corner 
Jigain, even with the s[)utter of Cremorne in tlie distance. 
iV. ‘ N 
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Eestlcss s])irit ! foi* ‘ in his own corner,’ when ‘ he 
(lid lie down in it,’ he ^irrew ‘sleepless, disconsolate, 
and good for little or notliing.’ The Ashbnrtons, 
knowing his condition, (offered him Addisciniibe 
again for the slnn’t rcnnains of the snmnier, and there 
he and ^Irs. Carlyle tried to make a brief holiday 
togetlun*. It did not answer. She preferred Chelsea 
and solitude, and left him to wander about the Surrey 
lanes alone. 

To Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

Addisconilio : September 2, Sunday midni^rht. 

Aly pour little Jeannie is away. You may fancy, or 
rather, perhaps, in your spleen you will not fancy, what a 
dreary VKie sight it was to me' this morning when T sallied 
out, stii[d(l and sad, and found your door op(m, tin* ove cup 
downstairs, tea-pot washed out. ‘Mrs. Carlyle gone at 
eight, sir; don't know whither ; had not slept at alb’ Alas I 
alas ! 1 know not iwcni whether you had got any breakfast. 
It did not strike me to question my IFya^oo further on that 
suV)j(‘et, and it now strikes me you ja-obably had nnn<‘. Poor 
little soul I tough as wire, but ratlnw lusavy-laden. Well, I 
hope you are now asleep in your own safe, big, curtained 
old bed. In all wavs you can now stretch yourself out. 

I have had the loneliest day I can recollect in all my 
lift*, or about the very lomdiest. f deelint'd riding. ^ly 
horse had need of rest, at any rate. Tin? wind was howling 
and the dust flying, and on all my nerves lay dull embargo, 
only to be lifted by lord labour. I set out soon aft(*r one ; 
walked over heaths, tbrongb thick woods, in solitary places, 
with a Imge sooyh, of the wind and a grey troublous sky for 
company, about thn*e and a. Iialf hours ; did not weary, did 
not much improve. Sate smoking once with a bush at my 
back, oil a hill-side by the edge of a wood. Got home five 
lninut(^s before livt*, and the punctual Dragon was therewith 
the dinner you had ordered. Aft(*r dinner I read for an 
hour, smoked, then sate down by the fire, and, w’aiting to 
ring for candle, fell into nightmare sleep till almost nine. 
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1 look for you on Tuesday early. Nevertheless, if you 
would rather not, I have no doubt of getting some feasible 
enough dinner, v&c., for indeed that poor woman seems to 
understand her work well enough ; and the Dragon herself 
is all civility and sugary smiles, if that were of much ad- 
Yiintage. For the rest, the dreariness of solitude — that, 
though disagrcciable to bear, is understood to be of the 
nature of medicine to the mind at this juncture. No way 
of cleaning muddy water but by letting it settle. 

Ifow^ever, I ealeulato you will come, and take the reins 
in hand for another stage. My poor little Protectress ! 
(rood night now tinally. 

T. C. 


Sucli letters as tliis throw strange lights into 
Carlyle’s domestic life, sad and inlinitely touching. 
W ! en he (*oin])lains so often <.)f tlie burdens that 
V . re laid ui)on him, one Itegins to understand what 
' i -leant. And yet, harassed and overloaded as he 
Wii,'. he could lind Unsure for a(*ts of kindness to 
strangers who woidd not have intruded mt him liad 
tlii'y known of his anxieties. I had not yet settled in 
London; but I. came u|) occasionally to read books 
ill the .Museum, iVc. [ called as often as 1 ventured 
ill Ciieyne liow, and was always made welcome there. 
])iit T Avas a mere oulward accpiaintance, and had no 
right to expe(‘t such a man as CMrlyle ti) exeia himself 
for me. I had, however, from the lime Avhen I beiaime 
acquainted Avith his Avritings, looked on him as myoAvii 
guide and master — so absolutely that T could have 
said : ‘ Malhn rmirr aim Plntonr (fimm ra/n (dim heue 
•^entire'; or, in Goethe’s Avords, Avliich I often indeed did 
repeat to myself : ^ <l(dn(^m MrlAt’r za n'rai iM dt'iit 
(ieuimiJ The pracTice of submission to the authority 
nf one wliom oik' recognises asgreatey than one's self 
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outweighs tlie oliaucc of occasional mistake. If I wrote 
aiiytliintr, I fVuicied myself writing it to liini, reflecting 
at ea(;li Avord on Avliat he would think of it, as a check 
on aflectaticns. I Avas bus}^ then on the first volume 
of my ‘Ilistory of England.’ I had set the first two 
cluipters in print that I might take counsel Avilh 
friends upon tliem. T sent a co]>y to Carlyle, Avhicli 
must liave reaidied him about the time of this Addis- 
combe sojourn, and it came back to me with pencil 
criti(*is]ns Avliicli, tliough notAvanting in scAmrity, con- 
soled me for tlie censures Avhicli fell so lieavily on 
those chapters Avlien the I)ook AV'as publislied. 

Autumn passed on, and winter and spring, and 
Carlyle aauis still at his desk. At (liristinas tlunv 
Avas another visit to the Grange. ‘( V)m])any at first 
aristocratic and select : TiOrd liansdowne and liobc-rt 
Loav'(^ : then misc(*llaneous sliifting, elfudly of the 
scientific', kind,’ and moderately interesting. Jhit his 
stay was sliort, and lie Avas absoi'bed again at liis 
Avork in the garret room. With Mrs. (Mrlyle, unfor- 
tunately, it Avns a ])ei'iod of ill-liealtli, loneliness, and 
dis])iritment. At the end of 18o5 slui had com- 
menced tlie diai'y, from Avhicli lier lius])and first 
learnt, aftei lier deatli, hoAv misei'able she liad been, 
and learnt also tliat he himself had been in part the 
caiL-iO. It Avas (•ontinm'd on into tlui next spring 
and summer, in tlie same sad, stoically indignant toiu' ; 
tlie consummation of ten years of resentment at mi 
iiitinuuiy Avdiieh, under hapjiier ('ircnmstaiKtes, should 
have been crpially a delight to liersclf, yet Avas ill- 
managed by all ])ai*ties c.om-crned, and steeped la 
gall and bitteiaiess lier oavu married life. It is im- 
jiossible to suppose that Lady Aslibiirtoii Avas net 
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aware of Mrs. Carlyle’s feelings towards her. She 
had a right perhaps to tliink them ridiculous, but for 
Carlyle’s own sake she ought to luive been crareful 
how she behaved to her. If nine-tenths of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s injuries were imaginary, if her ])roud and 
sensitive disposition saw allronts wliere there liad 
been only a great lady’s negligence, there was a real 
something of wliicli slie had a riglit to complain ; 
only lier husband’s want of ])erception in such matters 
could have prevented liim from seeing how unfit it 
was til at she should have to go and come at Lady 
Ashluirton’s bidding, under fear of her liusband's dis- 
])leasure. A small incident in the summer of ISoG, 
tliongh a mere trille in itself, may serve as an illus- 
ti a. ion of what slie had to undergo. The Carlyles 
. • re going for a holiday to Scotland. Lady Ash- 
. 011 AV’as going also. She had engaged a ])alatial 
cai ' iage, which liad been made for tlie (iueen and 
her suite, and she ])ro])osed to take the Carl 3 ’’les 
down with lier. 'flic carriage consisted ot‘ a s])acious 
saloon, to which, communicating witli it, an ordinary 
(‘oiujiartment with the usual six seats in it was 
attached. Lady Ashburton occn])ied the saloon 
alone. Mrs. Carl^de, tliough in liatl health and need- 
ing rest as much as Lad)^ A., was jilaced in the 
eoniparlment with her husband, the familv dcx’toi*, 
and Lady A.'s maid,' a position perfectly proper for 
her if she was a dejieudent, but in wliich no lad}" 
could have been jilaced whom Lady Ashburton re- 
garded as her own equal in rank, it may be that 
^Irs. Carlyle chose to have it so herself, ihit Lady 
A. ought not to have allowed it, and Carlyle ought 

’ See Reniinisccuccs, a ol. ii. p. iM5. 
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not to liave iilk)Wocl it, for it Avas a thing wrong in 
itself. One is not surprised to tind that wlren Lady A. 
offered to take her lioiiie in the same way slie refused 
to go. ‘ If tliere Avero any companionsliip in tJie 
matter,’ she said bitterly, Avhen Carlyle communi- 
cated Lady A.'s proposal, ‘ it Avould be different ; or 
if you go back Avitli the AsId)urtons it A\dll be 
different, as then I should be going as ])art of yoiii* 
luggage Avitliout self-responsibility.’ Carlyle regarded 
the Ashburtons as ‘ peo])le,’ to Avliom lie Avas 

under obligations : avIio liad been very good to him : 
and of Avliose tnwi lie in a sense formed a part. 
Mrs. Carlyle, Avith her proud, iudejieudent, Scotch re- 
publican spirit, im])erfectly recognised thi‘se social 
distinctions. This it may be said Avas a trifle, and 
ought not to liaA'e lieen made much of. But there is 
no sign tliat ^[rs. ( Arlyle did make much of what whs 
but a small instance of her general lot. It happens 
to stand out by being mentioiuMl incidentally. That 
is all. Hut cnougli has been said of lids sad matti*r, 
Avhich Avas now diaiAving near its end. 

Cn reaching vS('Otland the ])arty separated. Lady 
Ashburton Avent to the Ifighlands, whei’c ('arlyle was 
to follow in Se]Atoml)er. Mrs. Cai'lyle went to hw 
cousins in Fife and he to Reotsbrig, Avhicli he had 
left last aftei* his mother’s funeral. All his family 
Avere delighted to see him omte more amongst them. 
ITis brother James Avas Avaiting for him at the station. 
Ills sister -in-UiAV had provided a long ncAV nl 
the right GlasgOAV manufacture : he Avould smoke 
nothing else. ITis mother — she, alas ! Avas not 
there : only the chair in Avhich she had sate, uoav 
vacant. 
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But (as he said) there is no wisdom in yielding to such 
thoughts. It is on death that all life has been appointed 
to stand for its brief season, and none of us can escape the 
law. Tliere is a certain solemn consolation whicli reconciles 
me to almost everything in the thought that I ain myself 
fairly old ; that all the confusions of life, wliether of this 
colour or that, are soon about to sink into nothing, and 
only the soul of one’s work, if one did any that had a soul, 
can be ex])ected to survive.’ 

lie luid not come to Scotsbrig to Im idle ; he liad 
his Avork with him, at Avliich lie toiled on steadily. 
He liad expected liis wife to join liim there, but 
she sliowed no intention that way. He wrote to lier 
regularly with his usual quiet alleidion. Her answers 
‘ he found sombre and distrustful perlnqis beyond 
n,‘(.‘d,’ but kind and good ; he ‘ begged her to know 
f i;i' in Ills own way none loved her so well as he, 
ni’ felt that lie had better cause to do so.’ From 
i:!^C' itslirig he moved to Ids sister's at tlie (jill, by 
Annan — hapjiy among his own kindred, longing to 
he ‘ out of London, never to return,’ and to sjiend the 
rest of his days in a s(,*ene where health of mind and 
body would not be impossible. 

To Jmo' Welsh Tarhfle. 

The (Jill: August T, IS^r. 

I seem to be doing really excellently in regard to lu‘aUh. 
What a change for the better) has been brought 

about .since T e-scaped from that Devil’s oven with its dirts 
and noises. The disgusting dearth of London, the noise, 
unwholesonieness, dirt, and fret of one’s wliole existence 
there has often forced itself upon me when I look at this 
frugality and these results. If 1 had done with those books 
what more have 1 to do with that healthless, prolitless, mad, 
Hnd heavy-laden place? I will really put it to you once 
more to consider if it were not better wo returned to poor 
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old Scotland, there to adjust ourselves a little, there to lay 
our bones, I care not much in what part. Annandale is 
very sad to me, and has no charm almost, except that Jamie 
would be here. It is certain we might live here in opulence, 
keep brougham, cow, minister’s man, &c.), and give our 
poor selves and Nero a much wholesomer life were those 
printing enterjn'ises once ended. 

One s])()t Carlyle could not fail to visit — tlie 
Ecclefeclian kirkyard : — 

On Sunday (he said) I made a visit ivhither you can 
guess ; had a few sacred moments there, standing with 
bared Iiead out of siglit. Surely there is not any mystery 
more divine than this uns})cakably sad and holy one. There 
they were ail lying in peace, having well finished their 
fight. ‘ V<ny bonny ; very bonny,’ as poor old Mary Mills 
said ill another caseJ 

Ho (’outinuod well in health. Never in his life 
liad lie ni(u-e tiu' kind of cliauci' he was always 
<*ryiiig out for — ‘ p(?rfeet kindness and nearly j)erfeci 
solitude, the fr(‘shest of air, wliolesonicst of food, 
riding lioi’se, and eveay essential provided — in — in — 
better than he — in — deserved.'^ ‘ He had not some 
work done.' ‘ made a real impression on the ])a])ers 
he had brought with liim.' Why eonld not he stay 
where he Avas Avheu he was Avell oil*? Why lu'ed lie 
liave siipj'osed that he must start iiAvay to the Asli- 
liurUms at hoch LuichartP Harvest, he said, was 
coming oil ill Annandale, when guests Avcrc iiicoii- 
vcMiieut. Any Avay, it was a fresh dro]) of acid to his 
Avife, Avho took no notice to him of the letter in which 
he informed her of his piir])ose, but Avrote to another 
of the family. 

* Of the ‘,^1'ave of Mrs. AVelsh, 

^ Coleridge; with the liumuiiiig pronunciation 
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You say in your letters, to (he said) you wait for 

Mk. C.’s plans. Alas ! Mr. C. has no plans you do not long 
since know of. tie means to be back at Chelsea at his work 
about the end of September ; would be well content to pass 
the whole time on these present terms, here and about here ; 
lias no theory of future movements as visits, except that 
one to the Inverness regions, which lie will avoid if he can. 
That is the whole truth. 

It appeared he could not avoid it, for he went io 
Locli Liiichart, stayed a fortiiiulit tlierc, and did not 
enjoy liiinself, if Ave may jiid.ae from this specimen of 
his ex})eriences : — 

Iviiilocli Luicliart : Soptomlx-r 23. 

Very cold ; no fire, or none hut an imaginary one, can 
be permitted in the drawing-ro<nii. Her ladyship is in 
Vi .se humour than usual ; is capalile of being driven to 

.•emities by your setting up a peat from its fiat posture : 

- I. have learned altogether to abstain. Nothing earthly 
I' le (lo)ie^ nothing good to bo read, to be said, or thought. 
T'iiS is not a luxurious kind of life for a poor wayfaring 
individual. IMy commonest resource is this: to walk out 
fnnn six to ten mih's, ducking under bushes from the 
showers; return utterly tired, put on dressing-gown, cape, 
plaid, A'C., and lie down on one’s bed under all the woollen 
stuff one can gatlnu', with hat laid on cheek to keep out the 
light. I usually get to a kind of warm half-sleep, and last 
till dinner time not so ill off. 

His Avife Avus still silent for some days, and Avhon 
slie Avrote it Avas to be satirieal at his situation, and to 
refuse, in sharper tones than he liked, to return under 
bady A.’s convoy to Lon(h)n. 

The second part of your letter (he replied) is far less 
pleasant to me than the first. It is wholly grounded on 
inisknowledg(', or in deep ignorance of the circumstances, 
Juid deserves for answer no further details, credible or in- 
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credible, about these Highland matters till we meet. There 
is for you — but you are a good body, too ! What you say 
about the regal vehicle to London from P^dinburgli is mostly 
right, and I have settled it must be the way you write. 
Lady A., wliose kind intentions and endeavours cannot be 
questioned, seems particularly anxious we should both 
profit by this Kd inburgh conveyance. My answer is ‘No; 
with thanks.’ Wlnit pleasure or profit they would get by it 
is not ap])arent ; but any wa^^, we have to stand by the 
above decision, which I see you think tlie best for vario[is 
reasons.’ 

All iiiipleasaut state of things ! Hut tliere is one 
remedy for all evils. Idie occasion of tlie ‘ rifts ' in 
Carlyle’s life Avas to be i*emoved for ever in tlie en- 
suing spring. 

JiHirnai 

May G, 1857. — iNTonday, Hay 4, at Haris, died La<ly Ash- 
burton, a great and irreparable sorrow to nu*, yet with sonic 
beautiful consolations in it too; a thing that tills all my 
mind since yesterday afternoon that Hilnes came to inc 
with the sad news, which 1 had never once antieipated, 
though warned sometimes vaguely to do so. ‘ (lod sanctify 
my sorrow/ as the old pious phrase went. To her 1 believe 
it is a great gain ; and the exit has in it much of noble 
beauty as well as pure sadness worthy of such a woman. 
Adieu ! adieu ! Her Avork — call it her grand and noble en- 
durance of want of work — is all done ! 

Ife AV'iis present at the funeral, at liord Asli- 
burton’.s [larlicular entreaty. It seemed like taking 
leave of tin* most ])re(*ious |)osses.siou Avhii^h had 
belonged to him in tlie world. A few days after, the 
28rd of May, he Avrites to his brother Jolin - 

I got a great blow by that death you alluded to, wliidi 
was totally unexpected to mo ; and the thought of it widen- 
ing ever more, as 1 think further of it, is likely to be a 
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heaviness of heart to me for a long time coming. I have 
indeed lost such a friend as I never had, nor am again 
in the least likelihood to have, in this sirmujev world ; a 
magnanimous and beautiful soul which had furnished the 
Knglish earth and made it homelike to me in many ways is 
not now liere. iS'ot since our mother’s death has there been 
to me anything resembling it. 

M'any years latei*, on casually lieariiig some 011c 
describe Lady A. in a way that interested him, lie 
notes : — 

A sketch true in every feature 1 perceived, as painted on 

the mind of Mrs. L ; nor was that a character quite 

simple to read. On the contrary, since Laily Harriet died 
I have never heard another that did so read it. Very 
strange to me. A traijic La«ly Harriet, deeply though she 
.'•iliMl herself in smiles, in light, gay humour and drawing- 
'V -n wit, which she had much at command. Essentially 
I ost veracious soul too. Nolile and gifted by nature, had 
1 . Uine but granted any real career. 8he was the greatest 

of rank 1 ever saw, with the soul of a princess and ca[>- 
tainess had there been any career possible to her but that 
fashionable (.aie. 

After this the days went on witli sombn; uni- 
fniinity, ^Irs. Carlyle still feeble and growing indeed 
yearly weak(‘r, Carlyle toiling on in ids ‘mud 
element,’ driving Ids way through it, hardly seeing 
anyone, and riding for three hours every afternoon. 
Tie had called his horse Eidtz. " He was a very clever 
fellow,’ he said of 1dm to me, ‘ was much attached 
to me, and uiuh'rstood my ways. Tie caught sight 
in Pahu'e Yard of Tving ITichard's horse, clearly per- 
ceived that it was a horse, and was greatly interested 
ill it.’ ‘Ah. Lh’itz,' he once apostrojddsed him, 
‘ you don’t know all your good fortune. You Avere^ 
welT brought up to know and do your duty. No- 
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body ever told you any lies about some one else that 
had done it for you.’ lie wrote few letters, his 
mother no longer living to claim his time. It was 
only on occasion that ho gave anyone a lengthened 
account of himself. Tliis is to his brother John : — 

( %(‘lsoa: June 11, 1867. 

Probably T am rather better in health ; the industrious 
riding on this excellent horse sometimes seems to myself to 
be slowly telling on me ; but T .am habitually in sombre, 
mournful mood, conscious of great weakness, a defeated 
kind of creature, wit h a right good load of sorrow hanging 
on mo, and no goal that looks very glorious to aim towards 
now within sight. All my days and hours go to that sad 
task of mine. At it T keep weakly grubbing and puddling, 
weakly but st<.‘adily ; try to make daily soine little way as 
now’ almost the one thing useful. I refuse all invitations 
whatsoever for several reasons, and may b(i defined as a 
mute solitary being at present, comparable to an owl on the 
housetop in several respects. The truth is, 1 had enough 
before, and 1 have had privately a great loss and sorrow 
lat(fiy as it W'ere of the one genuine friiaid T had ac(juired in 
these parts, whose nobleness was more pr(*cious to me than 
I knew; Ji loss not in any measure to be repaired in tln^ 
world henceforth. That of old Johnson, common to old 
men in this world, often comes into my head. ‘ Been de- 
layed till most of those whom T wished to ] dense are sunk 
into the grave, and success and failure are empty sounds ; 1 
therefore dismiss it with frigid inditference ; ’ but wall do 
the best I can all the .s.ame. In fact, 1 do make a little 
way, and .shall perhaps live to see tlie thing honestly done 
after all. Jane is decidedly better; gets out daily, &e., 
but is still as weak as possible ; and though we have the 
perfect i(m of weather, w’arm, yet never sultry, the poor 
mistress does not yet get even into her old strength for 
walking or the like. She went out to East Hampstead, 
INfarquis of Down shire’s people, beyond Windsor, and got so 
much good of her three d.ays there I have been desirous she 
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could get to Scotland or somewliither for a couple of 
months, and she did seem to liave some such intention. 
Sunny Bank * the place ; but that has inisgone, I fear. 
Meanwhile, she is very busy ornamenting the garden, poor 
little soul; has two China seats, speculates even upon an 
awning, or quasi-tent, against the blazes of July that are 
coming, which, you see, arc good signs. Poor Douglas 
Jerrold, we hear incidentally this morning, is dead ; an 
< acrid philanthropist,’ last of the ‘ London wits.’ T ho[)e the 
last. A man not extremely valuable in my sight ; but an 
honest creature withal ; and he has bade us Adieu for ever ! 

Tlie ‘ FredeTiek ' work did not grow more cas3\ 
The story, as it expanded, became the liistory of 
contemporary Europe, and even of the world, Avliilc 
(Vti’lyle, like a genuine craftsman as lie was, nev(ir 
rliirked a diflicully, never threw a false skin over 
’(■iiow ])laces, or wrote a senlen(*e the truth of 
v\ cli ho liad not sifted. ()n(‘ day he desiuilied 
In.' self as ‘ busy drawing water for many hours from 
tlie deej) Brandenburg well,' and I’calising nothing 
‘ Imt a coil of wet ro])e.’ Still progia'ss was made in 
Jidy of this year 1857. The opening chapters were 
getting into print, lie did not liiinsidf stir from 
r.oiidon. The weatlier indoors liad grown calmer 
aftei' the occasion of diHerence was gone, and the 
gentle com])anionshi]) of early days, m*ver voluntarily 
iin])aired on his jiart, had jiartially returned. Jhit 
change was necessary for Inu’ health. Tier triends 
at Sunny Bank were really eager to have her, and 
he was glad to send her oil*, lie hiinselt travelled 
generally third eJass on railway journeys. She, weak 
tlu)ug;h she was, insisted on going s(‘cond. Carlyle 
saw her into the train. She liad a wretched journey. 


lladdinprton. 
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and his first letter, after liearing of her misfortunes, 
was as tender as a lover’s : — 

To Tone Welsh Carlyle^ Sunny Bank. 

C\wWii: July 0, 18o7. 

Oh, what a passage! My poor little Goody Goody, 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! 1 was miserable all the way home to 
leave yon in such a hole, the rather as I noticed, just when 
you were rolling off, one of the first-class carriages behind 
you with not a soul in it. ^'ou shall go no more into any 
wretched saving of that kind, never more while we have 
money at all. llernembor that. I consoled myself with 
thinking most of your neighbours would go out in the Ken 
country and leave you with at least room and air. But it 
has been far otherwise. Good heavens ! all the windows 
closed ! Tobacco and the other stew all night I My heart 
is sore for my poor weak woman. Never again : should I 
sell my shirt to buy you a better plac(‘. Liti still and he 
quiet; only saunter out into the garden, into th(‘ l)almv, 
natal air, and kind tlioiigh sad old memories. We art^ doing 
well enough here. By God’s favour —of which w’e have had 
much surely, though in stern forms — T will g(.‘t rid of this 
deplorable task in a not disgraceful manner. Thfn for the 
rest of our life we will be more to one anotlier than ever W(i 
w'ere, if it please Heaven. 

T have lookad at the birds daily; ' all right ; and daily 
bestowed a bunch of chickw'eed on the poor wretches, who 
sing gratefe.lly in return. Nero ran with me through the 
Brompton solitudes last night, merry as a malt man. Always 
on coming home he trips up to your room till I call him 
back. I w’isli he would give it over, for it makes me wae. 

I have been mainly under tin* awning all day, and got inv 
sheets — three of them — (*orrected. God keep thee ever, 
dearest ; wdnnn else have I in the world ? Be good, be 
(piiet, and write. 

T. Caulylk. 

^ Mrs. ("arlyle’s canaries. 
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Tlie prohibition against ‘ presents ’ liad not l)een 
lescinded. 

This is your birthday (he wrote on July 14). God 
grant us only many of them. I think now and then I could 
dispense with all other blessings. Our years have been well 
laden with sorrows, a quite sufficient ballast allowed us ; 
hut while we are together here there is always a world left. 

1 am not to send you any gifts other than this scrap of 
paper; but T might give you ('alifornia and not mean more 
than perhaps T do. And so may there be many years, and 
(as poor Irving used to say) the worst of them over. 

8iidi indeyon wentlier (tonld not continue witlioiit 
an occasional break. The air grew hot; proof-sheets 
w(‘re now and then tronldesoiue. Photogra])hers 
woi’riiid liim to sit for their gallery of illnstrions nieii, 
oi'iring to send their artist to (Jiclsea for the pnr- 

v\ The ‘ incomparable artist ’ was forbidden to 
< ' , e near the place, ^^lee]) was irregular ; solitude 
wa.i trying. 

I do])retty well, considering (he said after a fortnight 
of it). All I com])lain of is gloom, and I do not know how 
1 should get well rid of that at present even if I had t/oit to 
throw some portion of it upon ! Tea is the gloomiest of all 
iny UK'als. No Goody there ! 1 am thankful even to Nero 

for l eininding me of you. 

At last there came interruption of work, fiann 
the need of revising the ‘ 1/atter-day ramphlets’ for 
a new edition. Tie was not well, and there came one 
of the old cross tits, and even Nero himself fell out of 
favour. 

7b Jffife IVf'l.sh Car/ If It’. 

Cliolsea: July 1857. 

To confess truth, T have ha<l for about a week past a fit 
of villanoiis headaches, feverishness, &c., which T at first 
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attributed to oxtail soup, but now discover to be cold cauglit 
sitting in the sweep of the wind under the awning. I have 
been at proofs again all day. I am getting on slow, like an 
old spavined horse, but never giving in. The gloom of iny 
soul is perfect at times, for I have feverish headaches, and 
no human company, or absolutely none that is not ugly to 
me. One hope romains—that of working out of this sad 
element, getting my book done, and quitting London, [ 
often think, or as good as quitting it, for the sake of fresh 
air and dairy produce in abundance. Nero is already 
grunting for a sally out. He lost me yesternight, the in- 
tolerable messiu that he is. I was hurrying home from a 
long walk, full of ludlections not pleasant. At th(‘ bottom of 
Cadogan Place eleven o’clock struck : tim(‘ to hurry home 
for [)orridge. But the vermin was wanting; no whistle 
would bring him. I had to go back as far ns Wilton Crescenf. 
There the miserabl<‘ quadruped aj>penrt‘d, and I n(\irlv 
l)ullie.d the life out of him. He licked my milk-dish :it 
home with the ‘snme relish.’ On th(‘ whohg howev(*r, hr 
is a real nuisance and absurdity in this house*. 

Tlie relapse linppily (lid not Iasi. Tlie cold, or 
wliatcvor it was, departed, and the gloom retired. 
The (binaries had Ibeir (dii(d\weed, ‘ ami sahl “Thank 
you kindly” as jdain <ms could be sung.’ Priends 
cea.S(Hl to be ugly again, and Nero ceased to be a 
nuisance. ‘ Fari(*,' be .said, ‘rode Avitli ine yestei*- 
night. Poor Fari<* ; veiy honest, gentlemanlike, 
friejidly, more like a hnnuin er(‘atnrc^ than anybody 
I see at present.’ " Nero came into the garden and 
stationed Idmsolf on the waian Hags to iiupiire about 
dinner.’ His wife’s comfort, be knew, wonld depend 
on the accounts Avliich he sent al)out himself, and lie 
made the best that he could of everything. She was 
paying visits whidi wei*c not all pleasant. He was 
eager for every detail. 
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I }uii glad, he said, you make your bits of complaints 
freely to me ; if not to me, to whom else now alive on the 
earth? (-)h ! never distrust me, as the devil sometimes 
ti iiipts your poor heart to do. I know you for an honest 
sold, far too sharp- tempered, but true to the bone ; and if 
[ (‘ver am or was unkind to you, Ood knows it was very far 
against niy j)iirpose. Do not distrust me. Tidl me every- 
thing, and do not mind how weak you are before me. I 
know your strength and your weakness pretty well by this 
time. Poor little Goody ! 8ha’n’t 1 be glad to see you 
back again ? Ves ; for a considerable nund.)er of reasons. 

For jiKU’c reasons than one, but for one especaally. 
Carlylci’s eostuine was always jiocnliar : so ])ecnliar, 
tlianks to liis .b^eclefeelian tailor, that it was past 
la-iiig anxious al)out. \\ ho that knew CVirlyle would 
e:,-.* wliat clotlies lie chose to wear? Jhit there 

' ' degrees eviai in tliese singular artieles. 

pereidve, he said, you will have to set isirnestly about 
get' . tig me sonu‘ wearing apparel when yon conn* home. I 
have fallen (piili* shameful. 1 shall lx* naked altog(‘ther if 
yoii don't mind. Think of riding most of t In* suinnua* with 
i he aristocraey of ( be eountry, wht'iU'Ver 1 wmit into Hyde 
i’ink, in a dutile jaekt't which literally was ])art of an old 
dressing-gown a y(*ar gone. Is tin* like on i-ec(.)i (l ? 

The sense that " Frederick ' was actually getting 
itself executed had tended wonderfidly to sootlu* down 
the irriiatc'd humours. J'Aaai a night made sleejdess 
by the heat of the weather Jiad its comjieiisations. 

August d lu* wrote: — 

Sunday I started broad awake at 3 a.in.,wi‘ut downstairs, 
■'^ut, smoked a cigar on a stool : have not st'cn so lovely% sad, 
and grand a, summ(*r weather scene for twenty years back. 
Trci^s stood all as if east in bronze, not an asptm leaf stirring ; 
!^ky was a silver mirror, getting yellowish to the north-enst ; 

IV. 0 
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anti only one big star, star of tlie morning, visible in the in- 
creasing liglit. This is a very grand place, this world, too. 
It did me no ill. Knough ! 

The world wns well; all was well ; for Ids own 
writing own was tinaiing out ])ettor than lie (‘x- 
pccted, tlioiigli Ids opinion of it varied from day to 
day. 

The worst is, he said, there is not the h(‘art of a jay 
in me, to use Jamie’s jdirase. I want, above all, a liglit 
mood of spiiiis to gallop through sneh topics; and, alas' 
where is that lo eonu' from ? Wc must just do wdthoul it. 
J am well awart* monniing and kicking at the ])rieks is n<'t 
the way to mmul matters. 

The news of the l^ejioy r(‘l)elli()n coming in this 
Slimmer of course alU*e(ed (/arlyle, more, howeym*. 
with sorrow tlian sni*()rise. ' Tongm* (‘aiiiiot spe.ak.' 
lie wrote. ‘ tin* hoi-rors that were doiUM)n th(‘ Miuj’lisli 
by those mutinons hvieiias. Allow liyanms to niiiiinv 
and sti’ange things will follow.’ Ihil lie liad lone' 
thoiigl'it lliat^many British intiua'sls la'ddes India were 
on a l.)addi-]i road.' The bt*sl that //c eoidd do was to 
get on with lii^ own work, and nol pi'riiiil his attcai- 
tion to 1)(‘ drawn from it. Mrs. (’ai-lylc ui'eally ap- 
proved of the op<‘{iingof ‘ Kred(‘riek.’ She I’eeognised 
at t)n(*e the siij)(MMoril y of it to any olhm* work that 
he had done, and sin* told liim so. 1 1(.‘ was greatly 
delighted ; he ealled lier rmnark.^' tin* on!}- ])it of 
liuman (Titlei.mi wliicli lu* had heard from anyone. 

It would !)(• worth whih^ to write books, he said, if mn.'i- 
kind would read tliem as yon do, l^'rom the lirst diseoveiy 
of me you ha\<! predierted good in a conlidont manner; all 
the samp, whether the world w(‘r(' singing chorus, or no i)nrt 
of the world drearning of .such a tiling, ))ut of mucli the r‘r- 
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He was essentially peaceable tlie whole time of 
lier absence ; a flasli miglit come now and tlien, but 
of summer sheet-liglitnini^, whicli meant no harm. 
Plven distant cocks and wandeiing organ-grinders got 
iiotliing but a ])assing anathema. 

I am bettor to-day, he wrote* on September 1, after he 
l»nd beem for twf> months alone*. T ho]»e you do not min<l 
transi(*nt grumbling, knowing the natun* e)f tlni beast liy 
this time. ^Vllow sceninelrels [the organ boys], though 1 
s])eak ejf them so oftem, re*allv an^ not trojihlesome ; very 
many days tiny do not e(»m<i at all, and if I were always 
ttilerably we‘ll 1 shemld eare* little about tliem. A young 
ladv, r<-‘ry tem|)e‘stuous on the ])iano at om* of thosri (►pen 
])aek windows, really d(')(‘s im* no ill almost ; nor do(3S your 
trie!.' I with the ae'c/ordion. H<‘ rather tiekl(*s me, like a 
nl, I song ; such an (mthusiasm is in him about nothing at 
all : id wh(*n h<* ]>lays ‘ Ve hanks and hraes,’ I almost liki* 
him. \(n»‘r mind me and my grumblings. 

A tV*w tluys nfler this she came ]iomi‘ to him. atid 
Mlu're was joy in X(*ro and the* eatiarii's, and in crea- 
Mii'c's more important.' W'ork wmit on without inten*- 
I'liption. Vritz gave* in(*re‘asing sal isfaction, taking 
l)i'tier care‘ ol’ his rider than Ins rider e-ould have‘ 
lak(.‘n ol* liiinsedf. and s]ie)wing iVesli signs of tlie ex- 
eell(*nce of his e'dueation. Not only Avas tlie moral 
part of him what it slnuild lu*, hut lie had esiaijx'd 
the special snare of Ijondem lilen ’lie* had not 
heen lu'onglit uj) to think that tlu‘ first eluty of a 
horse Avas to say sometliing witty.' d'he riding Avas 
hite ill the afternoon, and lasted long after dusk, 
‘'tloiig the suburban roads, amidst the glare of the 
i‘cd and green railway lanijis at the bridges, and 
the shrieks and roars of tlie passing ‘ trains ; Ph'itz 
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never stumbling or starting, or sliowing the least 
sign of alarm. 

Tlie JSeoteh do not observe times and seasons, 
and Christmas in London to so true a Sc'ot as Carlyle 
was a periodic nuisan(*e. 'J1ie ])riiiters suspended 
work, and ])roof-sheets hung lire. Rnglisli liolidays 
miglit liave been beantifu] tilings in old days, in 
country manors anil farms; l)ut in modern Chelsea 
they meant husbands staggering about the streets, and 
tlieir miserable wives tiying to drag them liome beioj-e 
tlie last of the wages was spent on beei- and gin. 

All mortals ['( 'arlvle wrot(*on Decemher 2SJ are tiniibling 
{ibout in a stati; of drunken saturnalia, delirium, or (juasi- 
dt^lirium, according to tlu*ir stweral sorts; a very si range 
method of thanking (iod for sending them a Kcdetmicr ; a 
set singularly worth " riHlecming,’ too, you would say. I spent 
Christmas ami tie' two days following in grim content ion 
all day each tiim‘ with the most nhVactory set ofproof-slii'cts 
I expect in fliis wink ; the st<*nily sad rmneinlnaijot^ of 
another ('hristmas [when his moduu' died) ])r(‘S(mt to me 
also at all moments, which m;td<‘ a strange eomhination, 
j)eculiarlv tragic when I Iiad time tosee it from (luMlisltincc, 
like a man s(‘l lo whilth* ehmiy-stones and loy boxes in llic 
Valley ol‘ the Shadow ul’ Death. 

fiKlocrs, iiap})i]y, the old aHectiomile days hail 
('omc bacK — I he old tone, tlie old eoididimces. Il 
luid really b'eeii tts Ik* had said in the summer, ‘They 
Avere more to one another than they had ever beeii. 
but .Mrs. Carlyh* sulh-riMl more tiian she litid yet ihmi* 
from the winter cold, and a shadow of aiiothcr Kiiai 
now darkened the pros])ect. lie liad gone lor tlircc 
or four (lays to tin.* now solita ry Crange, at Lord j\sIi- 
bnrtoii’s ettriiest entreaty. Mrs. Carlyle was to liavi' 
gone with him, but could not venture. He had hooii 
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most iiiiwilliiig to leave her, but she insisted that lie 
must. 

To John Carlyle. 

Chelsea : January 22, 1868. 

JT}i])])ily, my poor Jane is sornewlnit better. Slie had a 
little improved on Friday or Saturday, which made her iii<(e 
the. shocking un]>oliteness of lireaking an express promis(% 
and (h'spatch me at the eleventh hour. Sin* ])rofessed to 
he still further improved when 1 came liome, and, in fact, 
does sl(M*]) ])(*rce])til)ly better, though still very ill, and eats 
also a lit I h* better ; though her (*ough, 1 ])(.‘reeive, is rather 
worsts than Ix'foie ; and, in fact, she is weak and heavy- 
laden to a degree, and nothing but an invincible s])irit 
couM k<'<‘]) her up at all. It was tin* hrst day of the f/nne 
\\] * she discov<‘r(*d her cold, but I doulit nut it had be(*u 

Lfi ' ig ready in the cold days before ; indeed, there were 
" wretched operatives here, busy n])on tin* grate and its 
h:i( and its tiles down b(‘low’, with whom she had a grt*at 
dca' of trouble and vexation. 'Fhey, 1 think, liad mainly 
done it. I had, at any I'ate, a considerable notion to kiri< 
ilicir lime-kits and them completely out <if tlu* lionst*, but 
ahstained from interfering at all, lest explosion should arise. 
I’oor little S(»ul I T have seldom seen any))ody weaker, hardly 
ev(‘r anybody ke(*ping on f<K>f on Avt .aker t(*rms. Jhit if sin* 
could only eontinin* to have half sh't*]) inste.ad of only a 
foiiiih or even lowc'r proportion, I should (*xpect her to be 
rihl<* (o get out again (»n good days, and so to reco\er suon 
anything sin* has lost lafefy. Sin* ha*^ a particular pain 
about a handbr(*adth below' tin* ln'art, rather son* to tin* 
(ouch — on pressure not sore at all, if not stirred, nor 
se(*rningly connect»*d Avith coughing otln*rwise than by the* 
aiere stir produced. This is noAV some three Aveeks old, and 
vexes her someAviait. T. yesterday — ^^judieious, kind man I — 
assured her he kncAV that, and it Avas an intlamnnit ion of the 
pleura just g(‘tting tiiuler Avay. If you can form jiny guess 
about it hy this de.scri[)(ion, you may tell me. Affectionate 
regards to all. — Yours ever, d". Caklyle. 
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] louse worries, witli servants, &c., did not im- 
prove Mrs. Carlyle. Fritz had been left at the (jrange. 
Carlyle, driven to Jiis feet again, had lost his own chief 
comfort, and ‘ Frederick ’ had to be continued in more 
indifferent spirits. In the sj)ring he writes to Jolm 
again : — 

Chelsea : .Afai’cb i?:?, 185S. 

I am not worth seeing, nor is any))ody much worth being 
seen l)y me in mv i)resent mood and predicament. 1 never 
was so solitary intrinsically. .1 refuse; all invitations, and, 
t‘xce])t nie(diiig j)(H»})le in tlu‘ strecd, liave next, to no eojn- 
miinieation with my external fellow-creatnn*s. 1 walk with 
<li1licnlty long snatches, nothing but Nero attemding me. I 
b(‘giii to lind I must have my horsi'; back again om* of these' 
days. .My poor inner nian reminds nu* tlial such will be; n)y 
eluty. I am sorry to re])ort that since ye;sterday my ]M)or 
Jam; has caught new ce>ld, and is fhmg de>wn again, we>rse‘, 
j;)re)bably, than before*. Slie* liad ne.‘V(*r sunk se> we-ak tliis 
year, and we ]io[iee.l wh<*n tin; singularly gooel we'athe'r came* 
it was all ewe'r. I hit within this day <.>r twe» tlu're* has bea'ii 
a change e»f (e‘m[){;r.atur(*, and this is wlu're we are*. ‘ Xe) 
sleo]) at all ' last night; nejthing but the sofa and sile-nee* fur 
my ])Oor ])artne*r. Wean* changing our servant too ; Init he)\v 
the* new one* (will answer; — a Sce>teh Invmiie'ss subject of 
^n’omising but inex])erie*nceel in house‘-we>rk — is 

somewhat of a prulilem. Few p(*ople that I have.seen sillier 
the'ir allotment in this world in a handsom(.*.r mann(‘r. I slill 
hope thi.- relapse* will not last long. 

To the So toe. 

April lt>. 

Our weather has siiddeidy geet warm. Jane is ne)W out, 
[)oor little soul. 8h(; would ha.ve been joyful, and on the 
road to vjtdl Jigain, ha.d it not Ix'en fe)r that d(;virs brood of 
.be>nse servants. Anm; went away a fortniglit ago — no further 
good to be had of Anne. BHler that she should go. J’hon 
came the usual muster and choice for poor Alissus — great 
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yW.s/d, lidget, and at last a sirnplc-looking Scotcli lass preferred, 
who did not huo'w her work, butwlios(‘. physiognomy pleased 
hugely in the proper tpiarter. Much new fash in con- 
sequence for tlie two weeks gone — patient tcjiching of the 
simpleton, animated by hope of hom^sty, veracity, afteetionate 
mindj&c., &c., the whole of which hdl upon poor Jane ; for I 
had nothing to do in it exce])t hold my peace, and rejoice in 
such prospects of all tin; virtues in a simple form. Night 
hefore last th(‘ [)oor Dame did not sleep, s(‘(.*med sad too. On 
pi essing into her I found the sim|)lcton of virtiu‘s had broken 
into bottomless ////>///, ‘drinking <»f civam nn the road U|)stairs,’ 
c'cc., and t]iat,in short, it was hopch'ss. And whih‘ we yet 
s[)oke of it, a p(?or charwoman, used to the hoiis(', knocked 
at the room door, aJid entered with tli(‘ sudden news that 
our sim])leton was off, bag and baggage, [>lus a sovereign 
that iiad just l)«‘eii advanced h(.‘r. (lon«*, tcui ]).ni., and had 

left (he pass k('V with tile said charwoman. 

'dv j)oor little sick ]>artucr. 1 declare it is heart -bn^aking 
for inn- sid'Ce, (lis(fiis( I nfj. ot Inn-wise, to a liigh degrei*, and 
il'ii'lier lor tin* mind than even brushing of boots oneself 
Would b(' for the b*)dy. Dut our Danu* is not to be beaten 
(iiiito ; lias already improvised a ni'W arrangement — unhappily 
ii(» slci?]) al most yet, and we must helj» her all we can. 

[ii spile ofanxiedies and S^ordid inisei-iL\s,' the I wit 
volumes of ‘ Krederiek ' ineanwliile di'ew to completion. 
Cai’lyle (for him) was amazingly jial ient , evidently for 
iiis wife's sake, liaving' laid strong const rainl on him- 
H‘lf. Ills (•omplainls, when he did complain, Avere of 
a liuman reasonable kind. Nienberg was most assi- 
thioiis, and anotlier young intelligent admirer — ^Ir. 
J^arkin,^ who lived next door to him — had volunteered 
ki-s services, whicii w(‘re most gratefully recognised. 
‘My excellent ludjier,' he calls Mr. Larkin, ‘in these 
pnuting enterprises, niake.s maps, indexes, iSce., SiC,., 


‘ Letters and JAv/c vcl. ii. }). ati*t 
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makes everytliinjf ; in fact, one of tlic best men I have 
almost ever seen, and a very indis[)on.sablc Idcssin; 
to me.’ Much went aixainst liiin — or so lie tliou<rht. 

April lo. 

Nothing (lie said), will ever reconcile me to these misev- 
nblo iron pens. Often in writing the beantifiil book now on 
hand I remind myself of the old Spaniard who had to do 
his on le.'dher with a dagg(M*,‘ and, in fact, 1 det<*st writiiiir 
more and imm^. and expect fairly to end it if 1 can ov(^i‘ 
finish this— but all friends b(* soft with me, for I declare 
myself hard bested in the pres<‘nt season. 

lly tlie first of ^lav the ])riiilci’s bad tbeirlast ‘(’opv.’ 
Ily the end of May all was in type. In the secoii!] 
Aveek in Jtiiu' tin* first inst.alnicnl of lhi‘ work on Avliieli 
he had beini so Inisy toiling was coniphdc* and off his 
hands. Avaiting 1o lie jniblishi'd in tlu' aiitninn. For 
six years he liad Ikhmi labouring ovei* it. In ISol lie 
had begun scnaoiisly to thiidc about the subjeel. In 
18 -Vj! he niad(' his tour to Ikelin and tlie bat ! le-fields. 
Ever sineii h(‘ had lain as in (‘clijisi^. withdrawn iVoin 
all society saAu* that of his most intimate t'riends. The 
effort had ]»een enornions. If(* was six! v 1 h]-(*e yi'ars 
old, and tlu’ furnace eoidd lx* no longau* ln*at(Ml to it- 
f)ld temperature. Vet he had throAvn into tlie task all 
the ^trenglh he had left; and now, althomjh the filial 
ATrdiet has long Ix'en pronoum’od on this book, in 
Germany e'<])eeially, wh(‘re tin* merits of it (\an he 
best afipreeiated, T must say a. V(M*y fnv Avords myself 
about it, and on (farlylc ’s historical uuThod generally. 

Ifistory is the account of the actions of men ; and 
in ‘actions ’ are cf>mpr(diended the thoughts, opinions, 
motives, impulses of the actors and of the circiini- 

' Arnnonna, by Abuizo (b; Mrcillii. 
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stances in which tlieir Avorlc was executed . Tlie actions 
witliout tlie motives are notliinj^, for tliey may be 
interpreted in many ways, and can only l)e understood 
in tlieir causes. If ‘ Hamlet ’ or ‘ Lear ’ was exact to 
outward fact — Avere they and their fellow-actors on 
the stage exactly such as Shakcsjieare describes them, 
and if they did the acts Avdiich he assigns to them, 
that Avas ])erfect history; and Avhat Ave call history is 
only A^aliiable as it a])proaches to that jiattern. To 
say tliat the' charact(M*s of men <*anii()t lie thus com- 
])letely knoAvn, that their inu(‘r uaturi* is beyond our 
reach, that the dramatic ])ortraiture of things is only 
possible lo jioetry, is to say that liislory ought not 
p. b(* written, for th(‘ inner nature of llu‘ persons of 
. !iom it speaks is tlie essential thing aliout them : 

‘ id, in fa(’t, the historian assumes that In* doi's know 
1.. for his work Avithout it is pointless and colourless. 
And yet to |)enetra1e n'ally into the luairts and sonls 
of men, to give eacdi his dm*, to re])r(‘S(mt him as he 
appearc'd at his best , to himself and not to his eiu‘ini(‘s, 
to syinpathiz(' in tin* collision of j)rinci]'»les Avitli ejicli 
party in turn ; to f(*i*l as they felt, to think as they 
thought, and to r(*produc(' the various ladiids. the 
acf]uirements, the intidha-tual atmosphen* of another 
ag(*, is a task Avhich napiires gifts as great or greater 
than those of the greatest dramatists: tor all is re- 
qnirc'd Avhich is r(*(juired of the dramatist. Avith the 
ohligation to truth of as<*(*rtain(*d fact besides. It 
is for this reason that historical Avorks oi* tlu* highest 
order are so scanty, d'he faculty itsrdf, the imagina- 
tive and rejiroductiv'c insight, is among the rarest, oi 
kumau qualities. The moral determination to use it 
for purposes of truth only is rarer still — nay, it is but 
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ill particular a^esof tlic world that vsucli work can be 
j)i oduccd at all. The historians of genius tlicinselves, 
too, are creatures of tlieir own time, and it is only 
at periods wlu'ii men of intellect have ‘swallowed 
formulas,' when conventional and established ways of 
tliinkiiig ]ia\'e ceased to satisfy, lliat, if they are serious 
and consci(‘n(ious. they are able ^ to sympathize witli 
op[)osite sides.' 

It is said that liistory is not of individuals ; that 
the jiroper coiicei’n of it is witli broad masses ol* facts, 
\vi(h tendencies whicli can lie analysed into laws, with 
the evolution of liuuianily in gema-al. Be it so — but 
a science can make (>i'og]vss only when the la(.*ts 
are completely ascertained ; and before any fac'ts of 
iiuman life are available for philosophy we must 
liave those fa.ets exactly as they were. You must 
liave llainlc^t Ix'foi'c you can havea theory of llamhu, 
and it is to be obsca'veil that tin* more com])l(‘t(‘ly we 
know the trutli of any incident, or gi'oii p of incidents, 
tiie l(‘s^ ii lends itself to tlu'ory. W’e have our re- 
ligious historians, our constitutional historians, oiii* 
philosophical historians: and they tell their stories 
<'aeli in t h('ir own way. to point coii<*lusions which t hey 
:ia\(* begun liy assuming — but tin* conclusion se(*ms 
i)lausibh; only becausi? they know their casi* imper- 
fc'ctly, oi‘ because they slate theij* case im j)C‘rfectly. 
'The wi’iters of books an* Ih’otestant or Catholic, re- 
ligious ()r atheistic, desjiotic or Liberal ; but nature is 
ncitlier one nor tlic other, Init all in turn. Nature is 
Jiot a j>artisaii, but out of hei* amphi treasnri.*-honse 
she })roduc(is children in inliiiite variety, of which she 
is ccptally tlie mother, and disowns none of tluiin ; and 
wheji, as in !Shakesj)earc, natui*e is rc])resented truly, 
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the impressions left u|)oii tlie mind do not adjust 
tlicmselves to any philosoplneal system. The story of 
Hamlet in Saxo-Graminaticus might suggest excellent 
commonplace lessons on the danger of superstition, or 
the evils of uncertainty in the law of succession to the 
crown, or the absurdity of monarchical government 
when the crown <*.an be the prize of murder. Ihit 
redections of this kind woidd suggest themselves only 
wliere the story was told imperfectly, and because it 
was told imperfe(;tly. If ^^hakt*sp(*are’s ‘ Ifamlel ’ be 
tlie true version of that Henmaj-k calast roj)he, the 
mind [)asses from commonplace moralising to the 
ti-agedy of humanity itself. And it is certain that if 
iie thing did not occui* as it stands in tlu‘ j>lay, yet 
' lid occur in some similar way, and that the truth, 
vve knew it, would lx* e^jually allecting — equally 
u. villing; to s\d)mit to any representativni exce[)t the 
undoctrinal and di’amatic. 

What I mean is this, tlial. wlu^tlu'r tlu‘ history of 
Inmianity can be treated philosophically or not: 
whethei' any evolut iouai'v law ol* pi’ogix'ss can be 
Iractrl in it or i\ot ; the taels mu>t, be delineated first 
with the clearness and tnlness which we demand in 
an epic poem or a tragedy. We must have the real 
thing before we can liave a science of a thing. When 
that is givmi, those who liki‘ it may have their [ihilo- 
so])hy of history, though probably they will care less 
about it; just, as wise num do not ask for theories of 
Hamlet, but are satisfied with Hamlet himself. Hut 
nntil the real thing is given, philosophiiad history is 
but an idle plaything to entertain grown children with. 

And this w\as Carlyle's spec'ial gift — to bring deail 
fldngs and dead ])eo[)le actually back to life ; to make 
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the past once moi*e tlie present, and to show ns men 
and women playing their ])arts on the mortal stane^ 
as real ilesli-and-blood liuman creatures, with every 
feature wiiicli ho ascrilK's to tliem authenticated, not 
the most trillinir incident invented, and yet as a result 
with figures as eom])letely alive as Shakes])eare’s own. 
Very few writers have possessed this double gift of 
aeeairaey and re])resentalive ])ower. I could men- 
tion only two, 'riiu(*ydides and Tacitus; and Carlyle's 
])ower as an artist is greater than either of tlieirs. Lock- 
hart said, when he read ‘Last and Pi’esent,’ that, ex- 
cept Scott, in this particular function no one equalled 
Carl 3 d('. I would go fai*th(M-, and say that no wri{i*r 
in any age had equalled him. Dramatists, noV(*lists 
have drawn (diaracters Avith similar vividness, but it 
is the inimitable distinction ofCai‘ly1e to hav(.‘ j)aint(‘d 
actual persons with as nimdi lih' in them as nov('lisls 
have given to tlteii* own inventions, to which tlu*y 
might ascribe wliat traits they pl(‘as(Hl. lie worki'd 
in lettei’s — in tlie haters of fact ; yet, in this life of 
rredei’ick, the king himself, his falhei'. Ids sister, his 
generals, Ids iVicuds, \’oltair(', and a hundianl oth(*i‘s. 
all the chi(?f figures, larg(‘ and small, of the eight(‘enlli 
century, ])ass upon the stage once moia', as breathing 
and moving men and woimm, and y(?t fixed and nnuh' 
visible eternally by tin* gt*nius which has summoned 
tliem fi-om theii* graves. A line critic, omjc said 1<> 
me that (airlyle’.s Li-iedi-ich Willndm was as jiecn- 
liar and original ns ^^t(*rne’s Walter shandy ; (aa*- 
tainly as distinct a personality as exists in English 
fiction. It was no less an cnxaci (a)])y of the origin:'! 
Fri(*drich Wilhelm — his real self, discerned and 
reproduced by tlu! insight of a nature which had 
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niiicli in common with liiin. 11iose bursts of ])assion, 
witli wild words flying about, and sometimes worse? 
than words, and the agonised revulsion, witli the 
‘ Oh, my Feekin ! oh, my Feekin ! whom have I in 
the world but thee ? ’ niust liave sadly reminded Mrs. 
Carlyle of o(x*asional episodes in Cheyne How. 
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CUXVT VAl XXTV. 

A.l». .KT. («. 

Niglit in a raihvny traiii .\nn.niilalr> -Afoililalions — A now wanlrolH* 
— to Crai,Ljon])iinnfk -Soooial tonr in Gt rniany- -Tlio TkIo of 
Piiij'cn — - I’ntlms -Ik'ilin- -Silesia* A’ray'-— W(‘ininr — Ai\ — Frodo- 
rick’s batllcfiolds and (’arlylo's dr -(Miption of tlnan — IJotnrn to 
En.trlaiid— Sooond )narria,t^f •)f Lord Aslilaii’ton. 

No further proL^n'ss could bo luado ^vit]l ‘ Fredc'- 
rick’ till tluMX^ liad Ihhmi a sta'oud tout* in (-lonnany, 
wliich wa«^ to Ite onbct(‘d, if ])ossibl(\ in the suininor 
or aiitiiimi of this y(‘ai‘. l<SoS. TIk' iimtiodiati' ti(‘- 
cFssity, a ru?r til (" coniploi ion of ilu' j)r(‘S(‘nt voliniu's, 
was for rest. WIkmi tin* strain was taktni oil*, Carlyle 
fell into a, collapsed c<niditi<»ii. Xoi wilhsttmdinn' his 
iLfood roointioiis, h(‘ bocann* sli;jhlly fretful and 
troublesome, ha/riny uolhitip' imnnaliate to do. IFe 
Ava< somewhai out of h(*alth, and fancied himsedf worsi^ 
than he was. Mrs. Carlyle had thrown belti'r with 
the warmer weather ; he could venture to leave her, 
and he wfmt off in tin* middle of Jum‘ to his sister in 
Ann and ale. 

7c Jtfite WelsJt (\i,rhfle. 

Fho Gill, Arniiin, Jnno 24, ISoS. 

Well, my dear little Jeannfe, here I am safe, with less 
suffering than T antiei]»ate(l. Notliirig went awry of all the 
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arrangements ; not the smallest ill accident hefell. ]My 
chief sufTering was from dust. Foul air 1 overcame by ad- 
dressing, at the very first pulling up of the opposite win- 
dow, a forcible bit of familiar eloquence to the gentleman 
active; ‘how would he like to have his neighbour’s dirty 
shirt offered him to w'ear, which was a clean transaction 
in comparison ? ’ so that they at least let me keep down my 
own window, and even kept down theirs, poor souls ! in 
whole or in part, almost the whole nigld. We were five — 
mostly fat ; but thesis arrangements secured air, though 
with a painful admixture of dust and engine smoke. Kx- 
cept mys(df, th(i poor souls ((rlasgow bodies mostly) hdl 
sound asleep in an hour or two, and word of speech tome 
there was none, though xierfect good nature, mixed witli 
apiaehension, as 1 judged. About midnight I chang(‘d 
MV' waistcoat, and took out the su]>])er pr()vid(*d nu^ by my 
poor consi(h‘rate little (loody. It was an (‘xeelhmt de- 
. Sonn‘ winks of slec]) 1 had, too, though lh(‘ stoppage 
1 , vys woke me again. In fine, (au’lish*, thnuigli a beaut i- 
fu. briglit, breezy morning, a litll(‘ before six. ('igar tlnu’e ; 
liardly linished wlnm we started again ; and at seven tin* 
face of Austin, with a gig, nnd me at (.'’umimn-t rees, and 
within half an hour more 1 was busy wa'^hing here, and 
about to fall upon breakfast in my old quarters. . . . Thave 
laid eolha* of prime (piality, been out strolling to smoke a 
and r<*t urinal with my fetd wt*l. This is all 1 liavt- yet 
<lo and I jH’opose next to put on my dressing-gown, and 
fairly lie down in ipiest of a sleep. Tliis will pro])ab1y be 
gone txd'oia* I awak<* again; but, indet'd, what in‘ws can 
there well bt^ in tln^ interim from a man in his sletq). Oh, 
my dear, one Kriimdkin ! (what other have I left really ?) I 
was truly 'icac to l(‘a.ve thee y<*sternight ; you did not go 
away t3ither. I saw you, and held U]) my tingm' to you 
almost at the v ‘ry last. Don’t bother yourself in writing 
me a very long letter ; a very short one, if it only tell me 
you begin to profit by being left alone, will be abundantly 
Welcome. Adieu, d(*arest. I even think of Nero, the 
Wretch ! Ever yours, T. Carlyle. 
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Tlie next moniing lie gathered and sent her a 
sprig of heather. 

I am perft^L-tly alone, he said, nothing round me but 
the gn*y winds and tlie abyss of Time, Past, Present, and 
Future. A whole Sanhedrim, or loudly debating parliament, 
so to speak, vtiidahceiLCes and ghosts is assembled round 

me sad, V(U*y sad of tone in the mind’s ear, but not un- 

profitabk^ either. A little live note to (loody will b(; a com- 
fort to invself, and no displeasure to Nero and her over the 
tea to-inorrow morn.’ 

lie bethought himself that before lie left London 
he had been more (!ross than he ought to liav^e been, 
indeed both cross and perverse. Jt was ‘ the natiux} 
of the beasl, as Ik; oi’leii said, and had to be put up 
willi, like tlie Avind and the rain. i\Ir8. Carlyle liad 
imagiiK'd t.lial slu; must have been in some fault her- 
self, or that lie tlioiigld so. 

The one tiling that I objected to in your note, he 
answi'i-ed, was tlial of my being diseontented with you, or 
having ever lor an instant Ixaai. Depend ujion il that is 
a. tiiisial' 1 % oue(* For all. 1 Avas indeed diseonOmti'd witli 
myself, witli hot, fetid l.tindon, generally with all persons 
and tilings — and my stomach had struck work withal; hut 
not discuiit(mte(l with poor you ever at all. Nay, to tell 
yf.u tlu' truth, your anger at me* (groumhMl on that false 
basis) was itself sometimes a kind of eomfort to me*. 1 
thought, ‘ Well, slie has strength enough to he eross and ill- 
naturiMl at me; she is not all softm\ss ami affection and 
weakness." 

Al the Gill he could indulge his moods, liright or 
sombre, us Ik; liked. 

H<;re, Ik; said, all goes witliout Jolt; wtdl enuwilt. we 
may rlefiiie rKcrylhing to he. i find the air decidedly wliole- 
somi; to me. I do my sl(‘epiiig, my eating, my walking, am 
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out all day, in the open air ; regard myself as 'pxit in hos- 
pital, decidedly on favourable terms, and am certain to im- 
prove daily. One of my worst wants is clothes ; my thin 
London dress does not suit this temjjerature, and positively 
I am too shabby for showing face on the roads at all. 

Gloom, as usual, clung to him like a shadow. 

I go on well, he continued ; am very sad and solitary, 
ill in want of a horse. The evening walks in the grey howl of 
the winds, by the loneliest places I can find, are like walks 
in Hades. Yet there is something wholesome in them ; 
something stern and grand, as if one had the Eternities for 
company, in deftxd of suitabler. 

The Etoruitics, liowevcu’ fond he was of tlicir 
(‘(.irpany, left liim tinie to tliink of other things. His 
vrir s cousin, John Welsh, was ill. lie at once in- 

'1 that the boy slioidd go to Madeira, and shi>\dd 
go his own and his wife’s expense. If thoughtful 
charity re(.*ommends men to the Higher Eowers, none 
ever better deserved of them than Carlyle. But he 
thought notliing of such things. He was soon finding 
liiinself liappy, in clear air and silence, with his sister, 
Meeling only a wearied man, not a ghastly pliantasin, 
haunted by demons, as be usually was in London.’ 
llis costume was his chief anxiedy. 

Oh you lucky Goody, to be out of all tliat, he said. 
Never did I see so tlcspicably troublesome a problem — in- 
soluble, too ; the endless varieties being all of ttuack nature, 
and simply no good stuff for raiment to be bail. T have 
come to discover that here, too, I must pay iny tribute to 
the general insanity, take such clothes as are to be bad, and 
deliver poor Jean and myself from further bother on the 
subject. Oh, iny Goody ! I am very wae and lonely here. 
Take care, take care of thy poor little selfV for truly enough 
1 have no other. 

IV. j> 
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Tlio next letters iire very tonelung. almost tragic. 

To Jane Wdsh Carlyle. 

I’he Gill : July 5, 18.58. 

1 reckon myself improving in bodily health. As for the 
S])iritii}il part, there is no improving of mo. 1 live in a 
death’s head, as Jean Raul says some woodpeckers do, finding 
it handier than ollierwise, and there I think I shall mostly 
continue. I sleep tolerably well always. They are all as 
kind and attentive here as they can be. Fractus hello, 
annis. 1 ought to think myself lucky in such a 
niche, and try to gather my wayward wanderings of thought, 
and compose myself a little, wliich I have not yet in tlie 
least done since I came hither, ^ly best time is usually 
the evening ; never saw such (evenings for freshness, 
brightness -the west one champaign of polished silver, or 
silver gilt, as the sun goes down, and I get upon the wastes 
of the Ih iest-side, with no soinnl audible but that of tired 
geese extensively getting home I o their (juarters, and here 
and there a contemplative cuddy, giving utterance to the 
obscure feeling he has about this universe, f go five or six 
ujiles, striding along under tin* W(‘stern twilight, and return 
home only because porridge ouglit not to be belated over 
much, r read considerably here, sit all day sometimes under 
the shelter of a comfortable hedge, ])ipe not far distant, and 
read Arrian. Oh, if I sent you all the tlioughts — sad cx- 
trcmely some of them — which I have about you, they would 
nil much i>aper, and perhaps you would not believe in some 
of them. It grievf‘s my heart to think of you weltering 
along in that unblessed London element, while there is a 
bright, wholesome summer rolling by. 

July 8. 

I am a prey to doleful considerations, and my solitary 
imagination has free field with me in the summer silence 
here. My poor little Jeannie ! my poor, ever-true life- 
partner, hold up thy little heart. We have had a sore liL 
pilgrimage together, much bad road, poor lodging, and bad 
weather, little like what I could have wished or dreamt for 
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iny little woman. But we stood to it, too ; and, if it please 
(rod, tliere are yet good years ahead of us, better and quieter 
iiuich than the past have been now and then. There is no 
use in going on with such reflections and anticipations. Nf> 
amount of paper would hold them all at this time, nor could 
any words, spoken or written, give credible account of them 
to thee. T am wae> exceedingly, but not half so miserable 
as I have often been. 

July 9. 

I lay awake all last night, and never had I such a series 
of hours filled altogether with you. . . I was asleep for some 
inoincnts, but, wok(! again ; was out, was in the bathing tub. 

It was not till about five that I got into ‘comatose oblivion,’ 
rather than sleep, which ended again towards eight. My 
poor suffering Jeannie was th(‘ theme of juy thoughts. Xay, 
if I bad not had that 1 should have found something else; 
hr* ’ll veiy truth, my soul was black with misery about 
\ ,1 Past, prescmt, future, yirdded no light p)oint anywhere. 
Au' and I had to say to myself, This is something like 
wlij" .she has suffered 700 times within the last two years. 
My ])Oor, heavy-laden, brave, \incomplaining Jeannie! Oh, 
forgive me, forgive me. for the much T have thoughtlessly 
(lone and omitted, far, fin-, at all tim(*s, from the poor purpose 
of my mind. And (t(x 1 hel)» us ! thee, poor suffering soul, 
and also m('. (lod be with tbee I what beneficent power we 
can call (rod in this world who is exorable to human prayer. 

On(‘ of Mrs. Carlyle V letters liad becni delayed in 
tlie ])()st. It arrived a. day late. He Avrites : — 

July 11. 

If nothing had come that day tex^, T think I must have 
got into the rail myself to come up and see. It was a great 
ivlief from the blackest .side of my imaginings, but also a 
^:ui fall from tlu’ brigliter side I had been endeavouring to 
c herish for the day preceding. Oh me, oh me I I know not 
^diat has taken me ; but luer since that sleepless night, 
though I am sleeping, v^c., tolerably well again, there is 
nothing hut wail and lamentation in the heart of all my 
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thoughts — ii \ ()ic(f as of Rachel weeping for her children ; 
and 1 cannot divest myself of the most pusillanimous strain 

of humour. All yesterday I remarked, in speaking to ^ 

if any tragic tojn’c came in sight, I had a difficulty to keep 
from breaking down in my speech, and becoming inarticulate 
with emotion over it. It is as if the scales were falling from 
my eyes, and I were beginning to see in this, my solitude, 
things that to\ich mv. to the very quick. Oh, my little 
woman! what a suffering thou hast had, and how nobly 
borne ! with a simplicity, a silence, courage, and patient 
heroism wliicdi are only now too evident to me. Three luner 
(lays I cjin hardly remember in my life ; !)nt they were not 
without worth either ; very blessed some of the feelings, 
though many so sore and miserable. It is very good to b(‘ 
left (done with the truth sometimes, to hear with all its 
sternness wdiat it will say to one. 

All this was extivnndy nu)r])id ; ])tit it was not 
ail uiniatiiral coiiseqiieiKa? of habitual want of selt- 
I'Gstraiiit, (.-ouph’d with t(?ndorness of conseioiu'e wIkmi 
c.oiiscienco was awake* and could sj)C‘ak, It was 
lik(dy enonoh tliat iii tl)osc uight-watclies, /rlu^n tin’ 
fell Off accusing I'cnicinbraiKa^s must liavo risen 
before Idni whicli w'Ci'e not agi'eea])le to look into. 
Witli all l.is splendid gifts, moral and intellectual 
alike, Carlyle was like a wayward ehild — a cliild in 
wilfidne.ss, a cliild in the intensity of remorse. His 
brother James ])rovided him with a horse — a ‘ drome- 
dary,’ he called it, ‘loyal, but (‘xtremely stuj)id ’ — to 
ride oi’ drive about among the scenes of his ('arly 
years. One day he went past Iloddam Hill, Rei)eii- 
tanee Tower, I'aadefecluin duirehyard, beautiful, 
quiet, all of it, in the soft siimim'i* air, and yet he 
said, ‘ The valley of Jehosluqihat could not have been 
more stern and terribly im])re.ssive to him. He could 
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never forget that afternoon and evening, the old 
<*lmrchyard tree at Ecclefechan, tlie wliite lieadstones 
of which lie caught a steady look. The deepest de 
Profundi^ was poor to the feeling in liis heart.’ The 
thought of Ids wife, ill and solitary in London, tor- 
tured him. Would slie come to the Gill to Ije nursed ? 
No one ill the world loved her more deai'ly than his 
sister Mary. Tlie daugliters Avould wait on her, and 
he lier servants. He Avoidd himself go away, that he 
might be no Iroidile to her. Amidst liis sorrows tlie 
vidieulous lay close at hand. If he was to go to 
Germany, his clothes had to be seen to. An entire 
‘ new wardrobe* ’ was jirovided, ‘ dr(‘ssing-g()wn, coats, 
ti("-sers lying I'oiind him like a hay coil;’ rather 
V ' made too, after all, though ‘ the whole ojicration 
i 1 been scandalous and disgusting, owing to the 
aimrhy of tilings and shojikeepers in those })arts.‘ 
lie had lieen recommended to wear a leatlier belt for 
the future when he rod(‘. His sisters did their best, 
luit ‘ the ])i'oblem bi^came abstruse;’ a saddle]* liad 
to be called in Irom Dumfries, and th(‘re was adjust- 
ing and readjusting. Garlyh*, sad and mournful, ‘ in- 
expressibly wearied,’ imjiatient, ii*ritated, declared 
liiinself disgusted with the ‘ jiroblem,' and more 
disgusted with himself, " whim he witnessed his 
sister’s industrious hel[)fuhiess, and his own unhel])- 
iihle nature.’ 

Ibrdon nu*, he cried — pardon me, ye good >nids I Oh, 
it is nut that I am eruel or unthankful ; but 1 am weary. 
Avenry, and it is dithciilt to get tin* galling harin*ss from me, 
111(1 tli(^ hi'avy burden off the back of an old wayworn animal, 
at this advanced stage. You never saw such sewing of 
thrice over each of the two that were realized (and, in fact, 
they do seem to fit perfectly); not to speak of my unjust 
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impatience — most unjust — of my sulky despair. Poor, good 
sister! No wonder I was wae in walking into tin? cold, 
bright sunset after seeing her off. The silence before L 
returned in agnin — the wind having gone down— was in- 
tense ; only one poor collie hoard expressing his astonisli- 
ment at it iniles away. 

The clotlies and bolt question l)eing dis])osed of, 
lie grew better — slept better. The ('aiiu* less 

often. A German Life of Cliarles XII. was a useful 
distraction. 

Sucli a man I would not for the whole world have spoken 
or done any lie ; valiant as a sou of Adam ever was — stniiige 
to see upon a throne in this earth ; the grand life Mown tint 
of him at last by a camullc of ‘ so callisl. 

A visit to Craigeiiputtock had beeome neeessiii’v. 
There tvas liusiiu'ss to be af tended to, the tenaul (o 
])e seen and sp()k(ui with, vVc. Ife ratlier dnuideu 
this adventure, Init it was not to be avoided. lli> 
brother James went witli him. 

7b J(nic WrJsh ( 

'Pin* dill, .\n},^ust 0, IS.-e. 

Yesterday the ( Yaigenputtock expedition was achievoi. 
Mattering showers attended u> from Iron (irey kirkyard l'> 
Sunday ^^elI, hut no other misadvoiituiv at all ; for as u> 
famine, neither Jamie nor I could hava^ eaten had the cliaiur 
been offered us, as, indeed, it was by our loyjd tenant ami 
his wife. On the whole, the husim‘ss was not at all so un- 
comfortable as I had antieijiatcd, or, indeed, to he callcl 
miserable, at all, except for tin* memories it could not fail to 
awaken. From Stroquhan upwards tliere are slight im- 
provements noticeable in one or two places, ])ut ess(?nti;i]ly 
no marked change. The bleak moor road lay in plashes 
recent rain from Carstammon onwards. Stumpy [some fi(‘kl] 
was in crop — very i)oor promise tlie oatmeal coming there; 
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and after two other gates by the side of the ragged woods 
grown sensibly bigger, and through our once ‘ pleasaunce,’ 
which is grown a thicket of straggling trees, we got to the 
front door, where the poor old knocker, tolerably scoured 
still, gave me a pungent salubition. The house, trim and 
tight in all essential particulars, is now (luite Imried in 
woods ; and even from the upper back windows you can see 
110 moor, only distant mountain-tops, jind, near by, Iciify 
heads of trees. The tenant, who was in waiting by appoint- 
ment, is a fine, tall, strapping fellow, six feet two or so, with 
cheerful sense, honesty, prompt mastery of his business look- 
ing out of every feature of hiiu ; wife, too, a g<jo(l busy young 
mother. Our ol<l dining-nmm is now the state apartment, 
iK^aring hev likeness, as it once did quite aiiotlnn* dame’s, 
aad grand truly for thos<‘ |»arts; new-paj)ered, in a flaming 
fjj iterii, car[)ett(Ml do., with tiny sidtdioard, <Scv, 1 recognised 
y the old grate and quasi-marble mantelpiece, little 

< ’ uiged, and surely an achh'vemeiit (hair to me now. Vour 

< pat'Cn’ is on the other two iwims, dim, like the fading 
If t-mories. I Icjokc'd with emotion upon niy old library 
chf<ri^ and wished 1 could get thithm* again, to iinish my 
‘ Krcdm’ick ’ under fair chauc(‘s. Kxce])t soim^ small injuries 
about tin; window-sashes, Sic.^ which art? now on the road to 
iv[)air, everything was tight and right there. A considerable 
young (dm (^natural son of tin? old high tree at tln‘ N.K. 
corner of the house, nnd(*r which 1 have r«‘ad WavtU'h.y^ 
Xovels in summer holidays) has planted itstdf near the ban* 
wall — our scr(‘en from the old peat-honst', yon reetdieet — 
and has got to be ten or twelve ft.*et high under llourishing 
auspices. This I ordered to be respected and cherished 
towards a long future, v'iic. 

( ■raigen put lock looks all vt‘ry rt'sptxdably ; much W(X)d 
to cut and clear away, the ttuiaiit evidently doing rather well 
in it. The jxxn vvoi^ds lniv(* struggled up in spite of weather, 
tempest, and misfortune. Kvmi i\laeadam‘s burnt t>hiuta- 
tiou biigins to come away, and the old trees left of it are tall 
Jvufl vem^rable beings, ‘ Nothing like Ciaigi'uputtoek larch 
for toughness in all this country.’ For most part, there are 
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again for too many trees. ‘ 300Z. worth o’ wud to cut away, 
and inair, and there is a market,’ said a man skilled in such 
matters, whom I found mowing there and consulted. . . fo 
not this enough of Craigenputtock — Crag of tlie Gleds, as 
its name means ? Knough, and to spare. 

Germany Avas to come next, and to come im- 
mediately, before tlie days drew in. He sliiiddered 
at the recollection of the Zicel ruhnje Ziinine)\ (^c., 
in Avdiich he liad suffered so miicli torture. But lie 
felt tluit lie must go, cost what it miglit. Some friend 
liad proj)osed to take him in a yaclit to the Mediter- 
ranean and land liim at. IVieste. Lord Asliburtoii 
more reasonably had olfered him a cast in another 
yacht to the Baltic. Hut (hrlyle (diose to stand by 
the ordinary modes of conveyance. lie sent for his 
passport, nailed a map of (Germany to his wall, daily 
j)eruse(l it, and skeUdied an outline of bis j-oute. .M. 
Xeul.KM-g, who was at JA‘i])zig, was written to, but it 
Avas doubtful whether he Avas attainable. A Mr. Fox- 
ton, a slight iKapiaintauce, ollered his com])anio]islii]), 
and Avas ('onditioiially acce[)te(l ; and aftm* one or 
two ‘ preliminary shivers’ and ‘ shuddei’ing r(*coils,’ 
Carlyle sci*ew(*d his coui’agc to the sticking-poiat 
and, in spite of nerves and tlie i-est of it, got tliroiigli 
with tlie ojieration. The plan Avas to go by steam to 
llaml)iirg ; whitlier next was jiot (piite decided avIioh 
an invitation came from Baron von Usedom and his 
English Avife to visit them in the Isle of lliigen It 
Avas out of the Avay ; Imt Stralsund, KUgen, the 
Haltic, Aveie themselves interesting. The Usedonis 
h'tter Avas most Avariii, aiid Cai’lyle, Avho rather 
doubted Mr. Foxton s caf)abilitics as courier, thought 
tiiat this excursion might ‘ put him on his trial’ He 
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could be dismissed afterwards if found unsuitable. 
Much anxiety was given to poor Mr. Foxton. Ncuberg 
held out hopes of joining, and Foxton in that case 
would not be wanted. Jhit Jolin Carlyle suggested 
tliat Neuberg and lie would perhaps neutralize each 
other, like alkali and acid. On August 21 Carlyle 
went off to Edinburgh, whither poor Mr. Fo.xton had 
come, at great inconvenience to himself. He found 
his friend ‘ very talky, scratch o’ plastery, but service- 
able, assiduous, and good com])ared with nothing.’ 
The evening of the same day they sailed from Txuth. 

To Jane WeJ.Ji Carlyle. 

llanibur^p August li-l, 11 p.m. 

Hero I am safe (aiough since eight hours, after such a 
/age for tuimilt and discomfort (now forgotten) as T liave 
’(loin ina(h‘. The Leith people, iniioeent Init inefTectual 
souls, forgot every promise they had made except that of 
sailing live hours after their time and landing us at last 
tifteon hours after ditto. We had baddish weather all Sun- 
day, mediocre till tliis morning, and such a scrambling dog- 
keiniel of a sickly life. Howevcu’, the sail uj) the Elbe all 
this day was bright, sunny, and beautiful, and our history 
since —a fair prospect even of sleep being superadded — has 
been favourable in all pjoints ; so that thanks to Heaven are 
alone due from me in that matter. And thy little heart, 
poor woman, wherever this may find thee, may set itself at 
rest on my score. We have the finest airy hotel, cheap) too, 
they say. ]My room is five stairs up, lo«;)king over mere roofs. 
We dined wdiolesoinely. Neuberg had a man in wait — poor 
good soul after all! — to say that he was ready at any hour, 
vte. In short, except a storm of fmt^ wind music spireading 
over the city and not yet concluded, there is a right fair 
nhare of comfort and good omens round me here on fair 
earth again. The music is excellently sweet ; pathetic 
^vithal to the worn soul towards midnight ; and I write to 
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niy own little partner far away for to-morrow’s i)ost, till it 
cease. Again let us thank Heaven. Foxton, poor fellow, is 
very good ; stands snubbing into silence ; annihilates him- 
self whenever T like, and is verily a gentleman in air and 
heart. Crood for almost nothing in the way of help^"^ tliongh 
prompt as possible. Kut along with Neuberg he will do 
extremely well. 

August 25, 0 a. in. 

We go off at noon toward.s Usedoin and Kiigen, Foxton 
stopping at Stralsund near by. There will we wait Neuberg’s 
advance in safety, and can take a fine sea-bathe if we like, 
for Eiigen is the (Jerman Isle of W 'ight. 

Carzitz, Tnsel lliigen : .\ugust 27. 

How glad I am to write to tlnn* froin here. iSincc ye.sti'r- 
day my prospe^cts and situation have miraculously mended, 
and at present I call myself a lucky kind of man. I am rid 
of Foxton quite ad llbitarn^ free of scratching on the plaster. 
Have had again a sound good slee[), and aiii lodged in th(‘ 
prettiest strange place you ever saw, among people kind to 
me as possible. Am going to get my enter]»rise deliberately 
made feasible, and as a preliminary m(‘an to have' a bathe in 
the Baltic Sea as soon as this note and to Nc'uberg is 
done. 

Yesterday, about 11 a. m., after two rather sleepless and 
miserable nights on land, which with the three preei'ding at 
sea had redn<-ed ]ne to a liad pitch, I had, with poor, helpless 
hut assiduou> Foxton stepp(*d out of the railway train at Kos- 
tock, biggish sea capital of Meeklentmrg, and was hurrying 
along to gel a ])lace in the Stralsund diligence, with no prospect 
but eight hours of suffocation and a night to follow without 
sleep, when a lady, attend(Ml by her maid, addressed inewith 
sunny voice and look, ‘ Was not 1 Mr. Ca rlyle ? ' ‘I am t he Frau 
von Usedom,’ rejoined she on my answer, ‘ here to st^ek yon, 
sixty- four miles from home, and you must go witli me hence- 
forth.’ flaidly in my life had such urafucaH a uuhibus b<‘en 
exte^'.ded to me. I need not say how thrice gladly I accept eth 

‘ I may as well say that both Mr. Foxton and INlr. Nenber}^ have 
been dead for .sev<'ral years. 
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I had, in fact, done with all my labour then, and w'as carried 
on henceforth like a mere child in arms, nothing to do or 
care for, but all conceivable accommodation gracefully pro- 
vided me up hither to this pleasant Isle of the 8ea, where I 
now am a considerably rested man. We posted forty-ll\ e 
miles, J sitting mainly on the box, smoking and gazing 
abroad. Foxton, whom after a while 1 put inside to do the 
talking, we dropped at Stralsund, G p.m., other side of the 
little strip of sea, and he is off to Berlin or whither he likes, 
and i need not recall him again except as sour to t\\e fat of 
Neuberg, who is worth a million of him for helping me on 
and making no noise about it. Happy journey to poor 
Foxton ! 

After Htralsimd and one little bit of sea steaming in one 
of the brightest autumn evenings, we had still almost twenty 
’idles into the strange interior of the Riigen, a flat, bare, Imt 
. ultivated place, with endless paths but no roads. Strange 
•ick-red beehives of cottages, very exotie-looking ; a very 
\oti(; scene altogether in the moonlight, and a voluble, 
incessant ly explosive, demonstrative, but thoroughly gttod 
IMadame von Usedom beside me. iMost strange, almost as 
in a Mahvehen. But we had four swift horses, a new, liglit 
carriage, and went spanking along roadless, anil in line 1 am 
here and have slept. The place is like nothing you ever 
saw, media'val, semi-patriarchal, half a farmhouse, half a 
palace. The Herr, w’ho is at 15erlin, returns this niglU. 
Has made arrangements, &c. Oh, what arrangements! and 
even ‘ spoken of it to the Brince of Prussia.' What is also 
for practice definitely lucky, >ieuberg’s letter tinds me Ibis 
morning, and he wall himself be in IkTlin to-nwrruvj ui.(jht^ 
there, to wait. N. thinks in about two weeks after our 
meeling the thing might be got completed. W'oiild it were 
f<o, and I home again out of these foreign elements good 
and bad. In a word, be at ease about me, and thank Heaven 
f have human room to sleep in again, am seeing strange 
things not quite worthless to me, and, in fact, am in a fair 
way. If I knew you were but well I think I could be almost 
happy here to-day in the silent sunshine on these remote 
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Scandinavian shores. The wind is singing and the sun 
sporting in the lindens, and I hear doves cooing. Windows 
up ! Two rooms all to myself* Coo ! coo ! 

lierlin : September 5. 

Above a week since you heard of me ! and I, unhappy 
that I am, have not heard from you one word.^ Oh ! may 
the like never happen between us again. May this be the 
last journey I tak(^ into foreign tumults and horrors, fiir 
away from all that I love and all that is really helpful to me. 
But to my narrative :---The Usedoms in Riigen were the 
kindest of hosts to me, and the place and circle had its 
interests and advantages ; but alas ! I fell unwell the day 
after writing to you. Bathed in the Baltic on the back of 
all my Ifanilnirg and other adventures ; caught cold ; had 
already caught it, but devch)ped it by the vih* ‘ bathe.’ 
Felt as if T were getting into a fever outright, and had to 
take decisive ineasures, tliough in a foreign house. That 
did prove (dfectual, but you can fancy what two or thrt'e 
days I had, tlie rather as they made me do tin* ‘ })ictures(jue ’ 
all the time ; ami there was no end to the talk T had to 
carry on. Tlio Herr von l.\sedom is a fine, substantial, 
intelligent, and good man. W<.‘ really had a great deal of 
nice speech together, arnl did beautifully together ; only 
that I was so weak and sicklyg and except keeping me to 
the pictiires(pie, he would not take almost any wis(» charge 
of my ulterior ntTairs. At length Friday afternoon last — 
he did set out with me towards Berlin and practicalities. ‘To 
stay over night at But bus, the Richmond of Riigen, and 
then catch the steamer to Stettin, and theiica^ by rail to 
Berlin next day,’ We got to Butbus, doing picturesipie by 
the w.iy. A beautiful Butbus indeed ! wh(.*re 1 had such a 
night as should be long memorable to im* : big loud h(d.el, 
sea-'bathing, lodgers with tlieir noises, including plenteous 
coa(di-hors(is under my window, followed by noises of cats, 
itian of brood sows, and at two a.m. by the simultaneous 
explosion of two (’ochin China cocks, who continued to ]dav 
thenceforth, and left me what sleep you can fancy in such 

' llm’ letters bud gone to Dresden. 
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quarters. Never till the end of things may I visit Piitbus 
again. However, next day’s — yesterday’s — steam voyage 
and rail was pleasantly successful, and at 10.30 p.m. I found 
the useful Neuberg, who had secured me my old apartment 
in the llritish Hotel, and here, thank God, I have got some 
sleep again and have washed my skin clean, and mean to be 
on the road towards Liegnitz and Breslau to-morrow. . . . 
Neuberg looks very ugly — is, in fact, ill in health. Foxton 
is here too; scratchy, though in a repentant condition. 
Enough ! let us on, and let them do! Berlin is loud under 
my windows. A grey, close, hottish Sunday ; but I will 
take care not to concern myself with it ])eyond the needful. 
To-morrow wc are off : Liegnitz, Breslau, J^rag, then Dresden ; 
after wliicli only two Imt tie fields remain, and London is 
within a. week. Neuberg is also going straight to London, 
i'ou ]nay compute that all the travelling (LbiUs — washtulxs, 
ailw ays, money settlements, &c. — are fairly otT my hands 
eom this point. I have strength enough in nn^ too. With 
lie snatc'lies of sl(‘(*p fairly expectable, I conclude myself 
leadworthy for fourteen days. Then adieu ! Kell 
slojipy, greasy victual, all cold too, including especially the 
coffees and the tea. Adieu, Teutschland ! Adieu, travelling 
altogether, and I will never leave my Goody any moi’e. Oh! 
what a ScJi(tf.7 i‘ven T, i)onr I, possess in that quaider, the 
pooresi, but also the ri(*hest in som(‘ r(‘spects, of all the sons 
of men. 

I saw some prettyish antient Kugen gentlemen, item 
ladies, who regarded with curiosity the fi)reign monster 
Small (hanks to them. N.B. — The Laltic Sea is not rightly 
salt at all — not so salt as »Solway at half-tide, and one even- 
ing we rode across an arm of it. Insignificant seal 


Lower (Silesia : ^’eptembi'r 10, 

We (piittf.'d Berlin under fair auspices ^Monday morning 
last, fortified with a general letter from th(‘ Prince's aide - 
de-camp to all Prussian officers whatsoever. But hitherto, 
owing to an immense review, which occupies everybody, it 
has done us less good than we expected. At Ciistrin a 
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benevolent major did attend ns to the field of Zorndorf, and 
showed us everything. Hut in other places the review at 
Liegnitz has been fatal to help from such quarters. We 
have done pretty well without ; have seen three other fields, 
and had adventure's of a eonfusetl, not wholly unpleasant, 
character. 

Our second place was laegnitz itself, full of soldiers, oak 
garlands, coloured lamplets, and expectation of the Prince. 
We were on the battlefield, and could use our natural €?yes, but 
for the rest had no other guidance worth other than contempt. 
Did well enough never! lieh'ss, and got hiirly out of Liegnitz 
to Hreslau, which has been our head-iiuarttu's ever since. A 
dreadfully noisy place at night, out of which were excursions. 
Yesterday to Lcuthen, the grandest of all the battles ; to- 
day hitlier about fifty miles away to iSIolwitz, the first of 
Fritz’s fights, from which we have just now returned. Sleep 
is the great difficulty here, but oik' does contrive some way. 
Occasionally, as at Ciistrin, one has a night ‘which is rather 
exquisite.’ Hut I lie down in the davtinu* — in fine, struggle 
through one way or tlie other. ! do not tliink it is doing 
me much hurt, and it lasts only some tmi days now. As to 
profit — well, there is a kind of comfort in doing what on«‘ 
intended. 1’ho people are a good, honest, modest set of 
beings ; jioorer classes, espc'cially in the conntry, much 
happier than with us. Kvery kind of industry is on the 
improving hand ; the land, mainly sandy, is far bc'tter tilled 
tlian I expected. And oh ! the church steeples I liavc 
mounted up into, and tin* barbarous jargouing 1 have had, 
questioning ignorant mankind. liCiithen yesterday and 
^lolwitz to-day, with their respective steeples, I shall never 
forget . 

Jk’Calau : Sept(*ml)Pr 1 1 

This is a queer old city as you ever heard of. High as 
Edinburgh, or more so. Stn*ets very strait and winding ,* 
roofs thirty feet or so in height, and of proportionate steep- 
ness, ending in chimney-heads like the half of a butter 
firkin set on its side. The jieople are not beautiful, but 
they seem innocent and obliging, brown-skinned, scrubby 
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liodies, a good many of them of Polack or Slavic breed. 
]More power to their elbow ! You never saw such churches, 
Eatli-houses, &c., old as the hills, and of huge pro])ortions. 
An island in the Oder here is completely covered with 
catlu'drals and appendages. Ih’owii women with cock noses, 
smibby in charaoter, have all got straAV bats, umbrellas, 
crinolines, &c., as fashion orders, and are no doubt charming 
to the brown man. Neuberg is a perfect Issaeliar for taking 
labour on Inbn ; needs to be led with a strongisli curb. 
Scratchy Foxton and he are much more tolerable together. 
Grease plus vinegar, that is the rule. 


Prajr: Septemb»‘r 14, 1858. 

From Tlreslaii, wliere I wrote last, our adventures have 
U en Tniscellaneous, oiir course ])ainful Iml successful. At 
banddiut, edge of tin* Riesp.ti Gebirijf, wliere we arrived 
■ -ar eleven the first night, in a crazy vehicle of one horse, 
a never saw such a sc(‘U(‘ of s(pialid desolation. T had 
‘ased myself with the thoughts (>f a cup of hot milk, such 
as is generally [irocurable in German inns. UinsouM! no 
nil Ik in the house! no nothing! only a ruhif/es ZhiVmer 
not njiened for weeks past, by the smell of it. I mostly 
missed sleep. Our drive next day through the Rleaen 
r/c/o'/vy^» into Bohemian territory was as beautiful as any I 
cv(?r had. Ft ended in confusion, getting into railways full 
of dirty, smoking, Sunday gents, fully as ugly on the Elbe 
there as on the Thames nearer you. We had passed the 
sources of the Elbe early in the <lay ; tln'ii crossed it at 
night. We have not far <piitted it since, nor shall till we 
pass Dresden. The gents that night led us to a place called 
Povditbilz, terribly familiar to me from those dull ‘ Frederick ’ 
books, where one of the detestablest nights of all this expe- 
dition was provided me. Big, noisy inn, full of evil smells; 
contemptible little wicked village, whi‘re a worse than jerry- 
f^hop close ov('r the way raged like Bedlam or Erebus, to 
cheer one, in a bed, /.c., trough, eighteen inches too short, 
and a mattress forced into it Avhich cocked up at both ends 
as if you had been in the trough of a saddle. Ach Hlmwel ! 
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We left it at 4 a.m. to do the hardest day’s work of any, 
Chotusitz, Kolin — such a day, in a wicked vehicle witli a 
spavined horse, amid clouds of dust, under a blazing sun. I 
was half-mad on getting hither at 8.30 p.m., again by the 
railway carriage, among incidental grou})s of the nastiest 
kind of gents. 

The Bohemians are a. difierent people from the Cxermans 
proper. V(‘stordny not one in a hundi’cnl of them could 
understand a word of German. '^I’hey are liars, thieves, 
slatterns, a kind of miserable subter-Irish people — Irish with 
the addition of ill-nature and a disymsitiun decidedly dis- 
obliging. We called yi'sterday at an inn on the battlefield 
of Kolin, where Frederick had gone aloft to take a survey 
of the ground. ‘The Golden Sun ’is still its tith‘; hut it 
has sunk to b(* the dirtiest house probably in Kuroy>e, and 
with the nastiest-looking, ill-thriving syx'etre of a landlady, 
who had not e\'en a glass of beer, if Foxton could have sum- 
moned courage to drink it in honour of tin' occasion. 

This is a grand ])ictares(jue town, tliis Prag. To-day we 
had our own diihcidties in getting masters of tln‘ Ziseabeig, 
t^terbehohe, and other loealiti<‘s of tin* battle which young 
ladies play on tin* y)iano — but on tin* whoh* it was light com- 
jiured witli the thro(‘s of yesterday. Here is an authentic 
wild pink plucked from tin* battlefi<*ld. Give it to sonic 
young lady who practises the ‘ I’atthi of Ihaguc ’ on her [)ian<) 
to yoiii satisfaction. 

There are now but tliree battlefit*hls to do, one double, 
day after to-inorrow by a return ticket to be had in Dresden, 
the two iK'xt Torgau, Kossbaeli — in two days following, 
poor Neulierg has fairly I woken down by excess (T yesterday s 
labour, and various mis(*iy. He gave* uy) tlie* Hradschin 
( RadAirm they pronounce it) to Foxton and me, thougli 
one of the clnhd (uiriosities of Prag, atnl has gom* to bed--* 
a noisv bed — with little nursing, ])oor man ; Imt hojies to he 
roadworthy to-mori’ow again. He is tin* tnainstay of evaav 
enterprise — I could not do without him — and Foxton is goo'l 
for absolutely nothing, exce])t to neutralize him, which he 
pretty much does. 
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- Dresden, September 15, 1858. 

I have got your second letter here — a delightful little 
letter, which I read sitting on the Elbe bridge in the sun- 
shine after 1 had got my face washed, with such a struggle, 
;ind could get leave to feel like .lonali after b»*ing vomited 
from the whale’s belly. Our journey from Prng has excelled, 
in confusion, all I ever witnessed in the world ; the beauti- 
fullest country ever seen too, and the beautiful lest weather 
— but, Ach Golt! However, we are now near the end of it. . . 
I am not hurt; I really do not think myself much hurt — 
but,, oh what a need of sleep, of silence, of a right good 
washing with soap and water all over! 

On Soptonilier 22 lie was safe at lioine again at 
■'1' •lsi‘a — having linislied bis work in exactly a niontli. 

" ;{) was tlicre to ‘ express a decent jo}' ’ at seeing 
'.again — Nc‘ro, biitnot liis nii.st ress. Slie was away 
i. •:i('Otla.nd with her friends. Dr. and ^Irs. Unssell. 
He had charged lier not to return on Jiis account 
as long as slu* was getting good from the change of 
air and scene. On the twenty tliird he sent her the 
history of tlie rest of Ins adventures. 

Our jourmw aft(*r Drescbui continued, witli the usual 
vt'locity and tribulation, over lloehkiieh — beautifid outlook 
from the steeple then*, and beautiful epitaph on ^lar.dial 
K(*ith, one. of the seven hundred that perished on that s})nt, 
the church doors still holed with tin* musketry there —over 
Leipzig, where Foxton rejoined n.s after our thriee-toilsome 
day at Torgau ; then from Weiss(*nfeld ov(‘r Iv^ssbaeh, the 
last in our series, thank Heaven! We tlien got into the 

Weimar train, found little and, what was better, a 

line, quiet bed-room, looking out upon decent garden-ground 
in the inn already known to nn*, wht*re I pioeiired a human 
^leep, and also a tub with water enough next uiorniug — and, 
m short, was greatly refreshed; the rather as T absolutely 
u*fused to go about except iii the uarrowi'st limits next dav, 
IV. Q 
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and preferred lying on my bed, asleep or not, to all the ‘ sights’ 
in nature. At three p.in. we had to go again. The (Irand 
Duchess sent a telegmin— being telegraphed to — most gra- 
cious, but it was to no j)urposc. I did wish to see the high 
lady — veiy cleaver and distingnislnvl, everybody says — ])ut it 
involved wailing twenty-four hours in an uncertain hostehy 
at Eisenach, and then getting otf at two a.ni., therefore re- 
sol utel}^, ‘ No, 111 nst l ions Madame.’ Next day from Gunters- 
hauseii, lu'ar (^assel, to Aix-la-(1nipelle, wais among the hardest 
in my exYierience of ph^^sical misery — h(‘gins at four a.m,, 
no sleep behind it, nor any food before it, and lasts inces- 
santly till S(*ven p.m. ; ofhmest in slow* trains through broiling 
sun, sand clouds, and manufiicturing smoke. IMy living \v:is 
a cup of most lukewarm coffee, swallowed like physic, wdiich 
it much r(‘seTnhl(*d, as all German coffee does, and poor (ailing 
to it ; not evcui a crumb of bn^ad and buttt'r; raw* ham anil 
bread, to be washed dow'ii too in one minute of time. On 
this, with a glass of soda w'ater and cognac and farthing loaf 
of tough bread picked up somewhen*, human nature had \n 
subsist to Aix, arrive there about si'vmi. . . About half-pa.'^t 
eight try to eat if you (‘(Uild sound hing t(‘])id and (]U(*sl ion- 
able. Ha[)j)ily the IkmI was (»nce more human I was 
thoroughly done up. 

Next rmjrning stand ujxm the lid of Gharhunagne — 
abominable monks roaring out their idolatrous grand music 
w’itliin sight. Then embark again arrive at Ostend six to 
seven p.m., g(‘t on hoard a boat to Dover (mail steamer), six 
hours — nothing to he had as living, Nenberg and others very 
sick. In Dover one a.m., tumuli (of custom-houses, of over- 
crow*ded inns; in despair try ten and retire to one’s garret, 
with nothing to depmid on hut lueihu's and tobacco throiigli 
the night. Ft was not so had as might hav(‘ heim expected. 
Next day a fine train u]) to town, I'Vixton branching off 
lledhill, and taking leave almost with tears. ]5y the river 
steamcir I reach home half-past four, or rather later. I’o-day, 
after a good sleep, good coffee, &c., I have as bad a head- 
ache as need be desired, and trace the Stra'pdzm of this 
journey in alividy manner. T feel in me, down in the breast 
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chicfljj the stock of cold I have had secretly these three 
weeks, but otherwise ail nothing. 

Sucli Avas Carlyle’s sec(uul tour in Germany, as 
.skct(*]ied in tliese letters by Ininself. One misses 
sometliing of tlie liveliness of the experiences of tlie 
first, Avhen everything was mnv, and Avas seized upon 
by his insatiable cni-iosity. Tt Avas a journey of busi- 
ness, and Avas exemited with a vigour and rapidity 
]‘einai‘kal)le in so old a man. ’fhere Avei’c foAver com- 
plaints about sleep — IcAver comjdaints of any kind. 
IloAV Avell liis surA'eying Avork Avas done, the history 
oj‘ Frederi(*.k's campaigns. Avhen he came to Avrile 
iiein, Avere ample evidence. He speaks lightly of 
I • v'lig seen Kolin, Torgau. ik'c. Xo one Avould 

•ss from reading tlu'si* siiort notices that lie had 
ii! stored I lie details of every held Avhich he visited ; 
uol a t urn of the ground, not a brook, not a Avood, or 
spot Avh(M‘e Avood had been, had es(*a])ed him. bach 
])icture Avas conijilcte in itself, unconfused Avith any 
other; and. besides the pi<'ture, there Avas tlie cha- 
racU'r of tlie soil, the ext(mt of cultivation — every 
panicle of inforniation Avhich Avould help to elucidate 
the story. 

There are no mistakes. Military students in (un- 
laany are set to learn Kredci’ick's battles in Carlyles 
ae(*ount of them — altogchlnn* an extraordinary feat on 
Carlyhfs ])art, to have* liccn acconijilisluHl in so sln)rt a 
tunc. His Iricnids had lu*lpc<l him no doubt : but the 
eye that stiAV and the mind that coinprelu'iided Avere 
his oAvn. 

Very soon after his return tlu\ already iinished 
volumes of ‘ Frederit'k ’ Avere given to the Avorld. N<a 
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work of liis liad as yot obtained .so instant and wide 
a welcome. The literary success was immediate and 
exceptionally great. c.opies had been ])rinted 

— tliey were sold at tlie first issue. A second 2,000 
were disposed (T almost as rapidly, and by Decembci- 
there was a demand for more, lie had liimself been 
singularly indilha-ent on this part of the business. In 
his summer corres[)ondence there is not a single 
word of expe(*tation or anxiety. iVs little was there 
sign of exultation when the AvorkTs verdict was ])ro- 
nounced. The cliild that is l)orn with greatest ditli- 
culty is generally a lavoiirite, but it was not so in 
this instance. In his journal he speaks of the hook 
as M.)y far tin? most heartrending enter|)nse he had 
ever had ' as ‘ wortli nothing,' ihough • faithfully (hnie 
on his part.’ In Scotland he describes himself ns 
having been ‘ jieidectly dormant/ ‘in a sluggish, sad 
way, till the end (d‘ August.* In ri(‘rmany he had 
seen tin? l)attlernd(is — ‘a <piiU‘ IVigditful month of 
physical discomfort, ’ with no n'snli lliat he coukl be 
sure of, ‘ exce])t a e'reat niis<*hief to lunilth.’ He had 
returned, he said, ‘utterly brokmi and (h'graded.* 
T'his state of feeling, (exaggerated as it was, survived 
the app(‘arance of the two volunu‘s. Ib* had com- 
plained little while the journey was in progress— 
when he was at home again there was little else hut 
sadness and disj)iritment. 

JotinniL 

December 2Htk, 1858. — Hook wa.s publislu'cl soon afn-r 
my return ; has been considerably more read than nsn:d 
with books of mine; mucli babbled of in newspaper.*^, 
better to mo than the barking of dogs. 'jCt ^ 
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achtuufj my sad feeling about it. (Jfficioiis people three or 
four times i)ut ‘ reviews ’ into my hands, and in an idle hour 
1 glanced partly into these ; but it would have been better 
not, so sordidly ignorant and impertinent were they, though 
generally laudatory. Ach Goil, alleia., alleln auf dieser 
Rrde! However, the fifth thousand is printed, paid for 1 
tliink — some 2,800Z. in all — and will be sold by-and-by with 
a money profit, and perhaps others not useless to me. One 
has to believe that there are rational beings in England who 
read one's poor books and are silent a])out them. Edition 
of is done too. Larkin, a providential blessing to me 

in that and in the ‘ Frederick.- I am fairly richer at this time 
than I ever was, in the money sense — rich mowjh for all 
practical purposes otherwi>e no luck forme till 1 have done 
lb ‘ tinal two volumes. Ilegan that many weeks ago, but 
.• ninot get rightly into it y<d, struggle as I may. Health un- 
‘ courable, horse exercise defective, villanous ostlers found 
ne starving my liorse. Much is ^ defective*,’ much is against 

especially my own fidelity of perseverance in endeavour. 
Ah me, would 1 were through it I 1 feel then as if slee}) 
would fall ii[)on me, [jerhaps the Iasi and perfect sleep. T 
haggle and struggle here all <lay, ride then in the twilight 
like a hunted ghost; speak to nolxuly ; have nobody whom 
it gladdens me to speak to. Truce to complaining. 

A few words follow wliicli I will f[uote also, as 
tliey tell of soniclliing which jiroved of immeasural)le 
eo'iiseijiieiiee, both to (darlyli* ami to liis wife. 

liOrd Ashburton lias wedded again — a Miss Stuart ^lac- 
keiirde — and they art' off Egypt about a fortnight ago. 
‘The changes of this age,’ as minstrel Hums has it, ‘ which 
Heeling Time nrocureth ! ’ Ah me! ah me ! 

Carlyle sigluM ; Iml the sectuul Jiiuly Ashburton 
became tlie guardian genius of tlie Cheyne How house- 


^ Collected edition of Oarlyle’s works. 
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liold; to Mry. Carlyle the teiiderest of listers, to 
Carljdc, csijccially after Ids own bereavement, lister, 
daughter, mother, all that can be conveyed in the 
names of the wajancst hnman ties. . . But tlie ac- 
(liiaintance had yet to begin. Miss iStiiart Mackenzie.' 
had hitherto been seen by neither of them. 
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ClLVP'rEU XXV. 

A.i). ier)9-r>‘2. >kt. (>4-07. 

KtTi cts of a latoi'iiry liifo tlui ('hiiract^ v — IO nciuiil's in Clioyiie 

Kow — Sinmiiors in I‘’ifc — N'isit to Sir Gooij^'o Sinclair. ^I'liurso 
Castle — M rs. Carlyle's ITeallli — Death of Arthur (.'lon^rlj Intimacy 
with iMr. Kuskin Party at the Granijo — I )('scripti()n of .loliii 
KoMc • Cnlo this Last.' 

) one who hits read tin* letter.s of Carlyle in thu j)re- 
ling chapters can (*ntcrtain a doubt ol'tlie tenderiK‘ss 
i . his heart, or of liis real gratitude to those relations 
and friends wlio were exerting tlieniselves to be of use 
lo him. .Vs little can tinyone have tailed to notice 
tiiG waywardness of his humour, the gusts of ‘ unjust 
iiujtatience ’ and ‘sulky despair' with which Ite re- 
ceived sonietiines their best endeavours to serv(‘ Iiiin, 
Ci’, again, the remorse with which lie afterwards re- 
tlected on his tiiirmisonaltle outbursts. ‘■The nature 
of the beast ’was the main exjdanal ion. llis teni))era- 
nient was so constituted. It could not be altered, 
and had to be ])ut up with, like changes of weather, 
but nature and circumstances worked I oget lu?r ; and 
Lord JellVey liad jtidged rightly wlnm he said that 
literature was not tin* eiiH)loyment bi'st suited to a 
person of Carlyle’s dis|)osition. Inactive life a man 
Avorks at, tlie side of others. Helms lo consider them 
as well as himself. .Ho has to check his impatience, 
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he ]ias to listen to objections even wlien lie knows 
that he is right. He imist be content to give and 
take, to be indincront to trifles, to know and feel at 
all times tliat be is but one among many, who have 
all their Iiumonrs. Every daj^ every hour tcaclios 
him tlie necessity of self-restraint. Tlie man of letters 
has no such wliolesome clieck upon himself lie lives 
alone, tliinks alone, works alone, lie must listen to 
Ins own mind ; for no other mind can 1ielp him. Ih* 
recpiires ('orreclion as otliers do; but lie must be his 
own school-master. Ilis peculiarities are part of liis 
originality, and may not be eradicated. The friends 
among whom he lives are not tlu‘ partners of hi<: 
em])loymeiit ; they share in it, if they share at all, 
only as instiaiments or dependaiits. Thus he is an 
autoci’at in his own circle, and e.xposed to all iIk' 
temptations which beset autocracy. He is subject to 
no will, no law, no authority outside hims(df; and 
the fiiK'st natures suffer something from such nii- 
])onnded inde|>endence. . . Carlyle had been made 
by nature suflicicmt ly d(‘spotic, and needed no impulsi* 
in that diri?ction from the chai-act<‘r of his occnjiatioiis, 
— while his very virtues heljied to blind him when it 
would have been bett(‘r if he could have berni more 
on his guard. He knew that his gimeral aim in life 
was ])ureand unselfish, and that in the use of his time 
and tahmis h(‘ had nothing to fear from the sternest 
examination of his stewardship. Jlis (;onscien(-e was 
<dear. ITis life from his earliest years had been ])ni‘e 
and simple, without taint of selfish ambition. Ih' 
had stood u|)i-ight always in many trials. He had 
become at last an undisputed intellectual sovereign 
over a large section of his contemjioraries, who looked 
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to him as disciples to a master wliose word was a law 
to tlieir belief. And thus habit, temperament, success 
itself had combined to deprive him of the salutary 
admonitions witli wliich the Avisest and best of mortals 
cannot entirely dispense. From first to last lie Avas 
surrounded by people Avho alloAv^ed him liis oavu Avay, 
because they felt liis superiority — Avho found it a 
privilege to minister to him as they liecame more 
and more conscious of his greatness — Avho, Avhen 
their eyes Avere 0])en to his defects, Avere content to 
put u]) Avitli them, as the mere accidents of a nerA ously 
sensitive organization. 

^.riiis Avas enough forfrieiuls Avho could be amused 
'Y peculiai’ities from Avliich they did not personally 
-lifer. Ihit for those Avho actually lived Avith him — 
ii* his Avife esjieeially, on Avhoin the fire-sparks fell 
iirst and always, and Avho could not escape from 
Ih.em — the trial Avas hard. The central grievance 
was gone, but Avas not entirely forgotten, liis let- 
ters had failed to assure her of his alfection, for she 
thoiiglit at times that they must be AvritUui for hi> 
biog]’a})her. k>lu‘ (‘ould not doubt his sincerity when. 
iioAv after his circumstances became more easy, lie 
gav(* her free coininand of money: A\'hen,as she could 
no longer walk, he insisted that she should have a 
brougham tAvicc a Aveek to drive in, and afterAvards 
gave her a ('arriaga* of her (nvn. Ihit allection did 
not prevent outbursts of bilious humour, under which, 
for a Avhole fortnight, she felt as if she Avas ‘ keeper 
in a mad-house.’ ' Wlnm he Avas at a distaiu'e from her 
he Avas ])assiontitely anxious about her health. When 
he was at home, his oavu diseomforts*, real or imaginary, 


‘ Letters and Memorials^ vol. iii. p. 4. 
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left no room for tlioiiglit of otlicrs. ‘ If Carlyle 
wakes once in a niglit,’ she said to me, ‘ he will 
complain of it for a week. I wake thirty times 
every night, hut tliat is notliing.’ Notwithstanding 
all liis resolutions, notwitlistandiiig the fall of ‘ tlie 
scales from liis eyes’ and the intend(‘d amendment 
for the future, things relapsed in Cheyne liow 
after Carlyle returned from Germany, and settled 
again to his work, mmdi into tlieii* old condition. 
( rencrally tlie life Avas smooth and uneventful, Init 
the atmos[)here was always dubious, and a disturbed 
sloe]) or an indigestion ‘would bring on a thunder- 
storm. Mrs. Carlyle? grew continually more h'ehlc', 
continual nervous anxiety allowing her no chance to 
rally; but luu* indomitabli^ s])irit held lu‘r up; slu* 
went out litth? iji the eveiTnigs, but she had her own 
small tea ])arties, and the talk was as brilliant as evi-r. 
Carlyle worked all day, rode* late in the afternoon, 
came lionu*, slej)t a little, then dined and went out 
afterwards to walk in the dark. If any (d' us Avere 
to s[)end the evening thei’e, Ave generally found her 
alone ; then he Avould come in, take possessimi of 
the conversation and deliver himself in a stream 
of s])lendid monologue, Avise, temder, scornful, hu- 
morous, as the inclination took him — but never bittei-, 
never malignant, ahvays genial, the fiercest deiuiu- 
(‘iations ending in a burst of laughter at his oavu 
exaggerations. Though I knew things were iioi alto 
gether Ave1l, and her draAvn, sidlering faei' haunted me 
afterwards like a sort of gliost, I felt for myself that 
in him there could be nothing really Avrong, and tluit 
he Avas as good as he Avas great. 

So passed the next two or three years ; he toihUp 
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Oil unwearied ly, diniii^^ iiowliere, and rerusiii^r to be 
disturbed — contenting liiniself Avitli now and tlien 
sending his brother word of his general state. 

To John Co rlyhi. 

Ch«‘l8ea, Aravcli 14, IHoO. 

We go along hero in the common way, or a little below 
it, neither of us s]>eeially d(*liiiable as ill, but suffering 
(})ossibly from tlie muddy tor[)id weather), under unusual 
fephlmpss, and wi.shing we w'eie a little stionger. .Jane keeps 
afoot ; takes h(‘r du(‘ drives, tiies walking when the w'(‘ather 
permits, and is surely a go<>d deal better than she has iieen 
wont to be in the last two years, but her weakness is very 
g'eat; her pow(*r of pofinfj runs very low, poor soul. To 
iiy siic seems to b(‘ trying total abstinence, or something 
ar it, by way of remedy to a constant nausea she complains 
‘ We must do tie* ]»est wo can for a living, l)oy !’ As to 
. •, the worst is a fatal ina])ility to get forward with my 
'.oak in this state of nerves and stomach. I am dark, inert, 
niid stupid to a painful degree, when progress depends almost 
altoget h(u* on vivacity of mu'ves. 4'he remedy is . . . then' is 
remedy but boring along mole-like or rnule-like, and re- 
fusing to lie down altogether. 

In June after " luoulli.s of useh'ssucss and Avi otclied- 
uess,’ he Avas ‘ tuinbled' into Avliat lie called ‘ actiA’o 
rliaos,’ i.e. lie took a house for tlie suiniuer at 
Uumbie, near Aberdour in Fife, d'he cliange Avas not 
very successful, lie had his hoi^e Avitli hiiii, uiul ' rode 
fiercely about, liniinled by (lie ghosts of the [)asl.' Mrs. 
Carlyle followed Jiim dowji. Jolm Carlyle was cliarged 
b> meet her at Edinburgh, and sec licr safe for the 
t'est of her journey. ‘ lie good and soft with lier,' lie 
«aid, ‘you luive no notion Avhat ill any flurry or fuss 
tloes her, and I knoAv ahvays how kind your thoughts 
‘ti'e, and also hers, in s[)ite of any flaws that may 
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arise.’ Was it that lie could not ‘ reck his own rede ! ’ 
or was Mrs. Carlyle lierself exaggerating, when she 
described tlie next fortnight with liiin at Hiimbie, as 
like being in a ‘madhouse’? They went afterwards 
to the cousins at Auchtertool, and from Auchtertool 
she wrote the sad letter to a young friend in London 
who had asked to be congratulated on her marriagod 
They remained in Scotland till the end of September. 
At Chelsea again, on the ord of October, he wrote ;i 
few words in his journal, the last entered t]u;re for 
several years. 

‘ Returned Saturday night from a long misccdlain^ous 
sojourn in Scotland which has lasted very idly and not too 
comfortably since the last days of June, bathing, solitary 
riding, walking, one or two tits of catarrhal illness of a kiml 
I did not like; this and much solitary musing, reininiseenc(‘, 
and anticipation of a painful kind tilled that fallow period. 
Perhaps both of us area little better ; one cannot hope nmch. 
A terrible task now ahead again. Stiaidy ! stisuly! To it 
then I Isabidla, my good sister-in-law at Scot sbrig, was gone. 
Poor brother Jamie ! We looked at the place of graves 
Tuesday la.st. There at least is peace ; there is rest. Foolish 
tears almost surpris<‘d me.’ 

Tlicre was a short visit to the Grange in Jaminiv 
(ISGO), anotlier in Ajiril to Lord HandwicJi at Hiii- 
chinbrook — from wliich he was frightened av/ay pi'O- 
matiirely liy tlie anaval of llcjiwoi-tli Dixon. He hinl 
evidently been troublesome at home, f(^r from Ibn- 
chiidorook he wrote to his wife begging her ‘ to 
patient with him.’ ‘ Jfe was the unhap])y animal, hul 
did not mean ill.’ With these exccgitions, and a week 
at Jh-ightoii in July, he stayed fixed at his desk. 


Lefftrs and vol. iii, p. 1. 
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and in August, leaving his wife in London, where 
nervousness liad reduced her to the brink of a bilious 
fever, he went off, taking his work with him, to stay at 
Thurso Castle witli 8ir George Sinclair. There he 
remained several weeks, in seclusion as com])lete as he 
could wish. Ilis letters were full and regular, though 
they did no( give entire satisfa<‘tion. 

To Jane Welsh (arrli/le. 

Oir Abrrdeiiii Ilsirboiii- : Au;j:iist l>, ISGO. 
Arrived here after whjit they call an excellent voyage, 
^dlich indeed has had good weather and all other fine quali- 
ties exce])t that finest, the ])ossibility of reasonable sleeping. 

I have s(ddoiu seen such an overcrowded piggery of a place 
we had to try that latter operation in. 

I did manage a little, however, each night. I feel wondev- 
ly tol(.‘rabl(; aft(;r all is doin* ; the sotunl in my ears either 
! aii or cls(5 lost amid other innumerable elankings, siiorings, 
;ind clangours. Thank God we are got so far with success. 
Could 1 only bear tlwit my poor deannie is a little come 
round again, now that tlie noises and distnibaiu'es from my 
side of the house are done. 

'riiurso : Aui’ust G, IsGO. 

►Saturday— -wi't, dreary, gaunt, and strange —was a little 
dispiriting, in spite of the cordial and eager welcome of all 
these good peo])le. Ihit that night I had a capital sleep, 
Xext morning I contrived to shirk church (which I shall 
always do) and walked along the many-sounding shore with 
a book, a cape, and a little tobacco, some mile or two among 
th»j cliffs and crags. Not a human being visibh* ; only the 
grand ever-murmuring st*a ; Pont land Frith clear as crystal, 
with Orkney H ly Island,a fine precipitous sea-girt mountain, 
to our left, and Dunuet Head some six or si'veii miles alie.ad. 
There I sate and sauntered in the devo\itest, quietest, and 
handsomest mood I have been in for many months. Then 
I read, bathed carefully, and set out vigorously walking to 
arrive warm and also punctual. In short, dear, T did well 
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yesterday and have laid again a tolerahlo sleep. Nay, have 
got my atTairs settled, so to speak ; breakfast an hour before 
the family (who don’t get into their worship, &c., till ten), 
am not to show faet^ at all till three p.m. and mean actually 
to try some work. If I can it will b(3 vi‘ry line for me. 

The little butler here seems one of the cleverest, willing- 
est creatures 1 have seen for a long time, and is zealously 
anxious (as hitherto all and sundry are) to oblige the mon- 
ster come among tht*m. 

Thurso, visibh3, about two gunshots off, from one of my 
windows, is a jjoor gr<‘y town, treeless, with one or two steam- 
engines in it, and a dozmi or tw’o of fishing-boats. Nor is 
Thurso (’astle much of a mansion, at h*ast till you (‘xaminc 
it attentively. Hut it is n'ally an ext(‘nsive, well-furnished, 
human dwelling-place; audits situation with its northern 
para})et, looking down upon the actual waves which nev(‘r go 
a stone's throw otT, is altogether charming ; a place built at 
three different/ tinu's, from HiOd downwards ((|uite modem 
this my northern side of it), with fair or live poor caudlc- 
extinguish(?r-like towers in different parts, very han^, but 
trim, with walks and sh<‘U(*ring ofliees and walls. No saddle 
horse ; not even a saihlle slndty ; but then‘ is a carriage and 
pair for the womankind, with whom 1 have not yet gone, 
though T mean to. 

August M. 

^ly dear little (roody, -I eonld ha\'<^ ])e(‘n somewhat 
frett(id yesterday morning. First at your long delay in 
writing, and your perverse notion of nt?/ ni'glect in that 
particular, also of your scornful condemnation of my descrip- 
tive performance (which I can assure you was not. dom* for 
the sak(‘ of future biographers, nor done at all exee[)t with 
considerable ])aiii and inconvenience and at the very first 
moment possible in my gloom and sickliness, if you had 
known of it). Hut all feelings were swallowed up in one- 
grief and alarm .at the sleephiss, excitial, and altogether 
])ainful state my poor little .Jeannie had evidently got into. 

A long lctt(3r was to havcj been written yesterday afternoon 
after work and bathing and dinner were well over. Jkit, alas! 
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til diiintu- (wliicli had been unexpectedly crowded forward to 
two pan. instead of three, and had sent me into the. sea and 
back again at full gallop, not to miss the essential daily 
bath) — at dinner, which T found them denominating luncheon, 

I was informed that thre«? miles off, at some Highland laird’s 

named IMajor , there stood an engagement for me of a 

strict nature, and that there T was to dine. Niinmer mid 
Xiinmermehr. The.' juajor had not (iven asked me. I w’ant 
no ac(piaiulauce with any laird or major. 1 positively can- 
not go. rt was in vain that I insisted and reiterated in this 
key. l*oor Sir (ieorge offered to dine n(^)W and go walking 
with mi" on thi^ sands while the major’s dinner went on. 

In sliort I found 1 should give offence and seem a very 
.'Urly, unthankful fellow by persisting, so T was obliged to go. 
T'fe laird, an old Peninsula soldiin*, was not, a had fellow ; 

! life rhe reversi* indeed ; had a wife and wife’s sister and a 
a just from India and the Crimea; finally a very pretty 
ghland plac(*,and a smart donee liltl<‘ danghter who made 
‘ Caithness dialect beautiful. Of myself T will say only 
ihat 1 have cunningly adjusted my hours; am called at eight, 
ha! he as at home, run out from hi'at : bn^akfast pvivaltdy, 
and by Ibis nu-ans shirk ‘ prayers’-- am at work by ten, bathe 
‘M i wo, and do not show face till three. After which comes 
walking, comes jirobably driving. Country eipial to Crnigen- 
Jiiittcek for pieturesgue elfeets, ///n.s* tin" sea, wbieli is always 
one's friend. T have got somt". work doui' (‘very day ; have 
■'lc})t every uig1\t, never (piite ill, once or twice splen- 
didly. 

Carlyle ablioiTcd the " plcturestpie,' wlien sc'iughr, 
alter of set purpose, lie was exipiisitidy sensiliveof 
natural heiiiil y, wlieu he eaiiu' across it nalurally and 
'^urrouuded 1 y its own associations. Here is a liuislied 
l)icture which he sent to his brother. 
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To John (hirlyle. 

Tlnirso : August 24, 1860. 

I sit boring over iny work, not idle quite, but with 
little visible result, and lhaf ' has considerably weakened tin; 
strength of iny position here. I dimly intended to hold on 
for ‘ about a month ; ’ and this is not unlikely to be the limit. 
Sir O. has always professed to be clear for two months as 
the minimum, but will perhaps be at bottom not so averse to 
the shorter term, there being such a cackle of grandchildren 
her(*, witli governesses c^c., whom he s(‘<^s to be a men* bore 
to me, though to him such a joy. ^'(*st(wday wo went to 
.lohn o' Groats actually, ft is about twenty miles from us to 
the little seaskh* Itiu. There you dismount, walk to Groats, 
/.e. to the mythic site of (iroats— a short mile -thence two 
rather long ones to the toj) of Duncansby H(‘ad. 

It is one of the prettiot shores T ev(‘r saw*: trim grass 
or fine corn, even to the very brow of tin* sea. vSand (wln*n* 
tliere is sand) as white as meal, and b^dwanm sand and farin- 
lield a ijlach or steep slope, which is also covered with grass, 
in some places thick with m(‘:\dow-sweet, Mhieen of the 
jNleadows,’ and quite odorif'‘rou> as wt*Il as trim. The island 
of Stroma Hanks it, across a sound of perha]>s two miles 
broad. Three ships were ]»as>ing westward in our time. 
The old wreck of a fourth \vas still trac(*abh* in fragments, 
sticking in the sand, or leant on harrows ]iigh(*r up by way 
of fence. The site of Groats has a barn short way liehind it, 
and a cottage short way to its left looking seaward. Th<^ 
waves are about a pistol sliot off at high water. It stands — 
/.c. a house would stand -very b(*autifully, as at tlie bottom 
of a kind of scoop rising slowly behind into highish country, 
ditto to west, ihotigh not into gn^it heights at all, and the 
big Duncansby quite grandly screening it both from E. and 
N.E. ; and all was so admirably still and solitary: (‘xtensive 
(’lieviot sheep nibbling all about, and no other living thing, 
like a dream. Tln^ Orkneys, Itoriald Shay, Skerries, 
lay dim, dreamlike, with a beauty as of sorrow in the dim 
grey day. Groats’ site appeared to me terribly like some 
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extinct farmer’s lime-kiln. Rain broke out on coming home, 
and I lost a good portion of my sleep last night by the 
adventure. This is all I have to say of Clroats or myself. 

Amid these scenes, and heartily conscious of his 
host’s kind consideration for lum, he stayed out liis 
holiday. lie had wislied liis wife to have a taste of 
Scotcli air too before the winter, and Inid arranged 
that she should go to Ids sister at the Gill. Slie had 
started, and was staying on the way witli her friends 
the Stanleys jit Aldcrlcy, when her husimnd dis- 
(•overed tliat lie could do no more at Tluirso, and 
must get home again. The period of his visit had 
’.(•‘11 lndelinit(i. Sh(‘ had supposed that Ik* would 
Muaiu longcm tlian lie proposed to do. The delay 
! posts and a misconstruction of meanings led IMrs. 

V idylc' to su])pose tliat he was about to return to 
( mlsea immediately, and that her own presence 
lliere would be indispensable ; and, with a resent- 
ment, which she did not care to conceal, at his 
imagined want of (•oiisideratiou for her, she gave u]) 
her expedition and went back. It was a mistake 
throughoul, for he had intended himself to take 
Annandale on his way home from Thurso ; but he 
had not been expliidt enough, and she did not spare 
him. He W’as very miserable and very humble. 
He promiscMl faithfully that Avhen at home again he 
Avould worry her no more till she was strong enough 
to be ‘ kept onasy.’ 

I will be quiet as a dream (he said). Surely I ought to 
he rather a protection to your poor sick fancy than a new 
disturbance. Ih* still; be quiet. I swt'iir to do thee no 
mischief at all. 

Alas ! he might swear ; but with the cxcellcntest 

IV. II 
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intentions, lie was an awkward companion for a 
nervous, siiflcring woman. He had meant no mischief. 
It was impossible that lie could have meant it. His 
misfortune was that he had no perception. He nevej* 
understood that a delicate lady was not like his own 
robiister kindred, and might be shivered into fiddle- 
strings while they would only have laughed. 

This was his last visit to Scotland before the coin- 
])letion of ‘ Frederick.’ A few words to Mr. Erskine, 
wlio had written to inquire about his wnfe, give a 
more accurate account of his own (’ondition than it 
gave of hers. 

To Thomas Erskine,, Es(j. 

Chels(?.a: October 12, 1860. 

I got home nearly three weeks ago. Jane was net 
weaker than 1 expected; Ina* house, poor soul, all set in 
order on an improved footing as to servants, almost pathetic 
as well as b(‘autiful to me. I am hapiiy to rtjport that she 
has grown stronger ever since, and is now" once more in her 
usual posture. I have got my smithy fire kindhnl again, 
and there is sound of the hammer once more audible. 1 
have sunk silent, humiliated, endeavouring to be quietly, 
wisely, not foolishly, diligent with all the strength left to 
me. ‘ Frederick ’ is not the most ])ious of my heroes; hut 
the work awakens in me either piety or else despair. Wliy 
liave r not a more ])ious labour to imd with ? perhaps not to 
be able to end. ihit one must not quarrel wnth one’s kind 
of labour. To do it is the thing reriuisite. My horse is 
potent for riding, and one of the loyallest quadrupeds. That 
perhaps is the finest item in the horoscojie. 

The ‘ improved footing ’ as to servants had beer. 
Carlyle’s own arrangement. In his wife’s weakened 
condition he thought it no longer right that dio 
should be left to struggle on with a single maitl-of' 
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all-work. He liad insisted that she should have a 
superior class of woman as cook and housekeeper, 
with a girl to assist. Tie himself was fixed to his 
garret room again, rarely stirring out except to ride, 
and dining mnvhere save now and then with Forster, 
to meet only Dickens, wlio loved him with all his 
heart. 

The new year brought the Grange again, where 
Mrs. Carlyle was now as glad to go as before she 
hud been reluctant. 

Everybody (he wrote) as kind as possible, e.specially the 
li\<ly. Tiiis ]>arty small and insignificant ; no])ody bnt our- 

va :iik 1 Venables, an honest old dish, and Kingsley, a 
' , of higher pretensions, but inferior flavour. 

TJio months went by. On Mandi 27 a bulletin 
l(' iiis brother says: — ‘I have no news; nothing but 
th.o old silent struggle continuall}' going on; for my 
very dreams, when I have any, an; apt to be PiIIimI 
’with it. A daily ride nearly always in perfect soli- 
bido. a daily and nightly escort of (umfused babble- 
ments, and thoughts not clieerful to speak of, yet 
whli hope more legible at times than foi-merly, and 
on the whoh; with h(‘alth better rather than worse. 

In this year he lost a friend whom he valued 
beyond any one of the younger men Avhom he had 
loarnt to know. Arthur Clough died at Florence, 
leaving behind him, of work accomplished, a transla- 
tion of Plutarch, a volume of ])oems (whicli by-aiid- 
by, when the sinceiv writing of this ambitious age of 
ours is sifted from the insincere, may survive as an evi- 
^loncc of wliat he might have been liad fulness of years 
been granted to him), and, besides these, a beautiful 
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inciiiory in tlie minds of those who luid known him. 
I knew wliat Carlyle felt about him, and I tried to 
indiiee him to write some few words which miglit 
give that memory an enduring form. 

[ quite agree in what you say of poor Clough (he replied ). 
A man more vivid, ingenious, veracious, mildly radiant, I 
have seldom met with, and in a character so honest, modest, 
kindly. I expected very considerable things of him. As 
for the ‘ two pages ’ you propo.se, there could, had my hand.s 
been loose, have b(‘en no valid objection, but, as it is, my 
hands are tied. 

Every available moment had been guaranteed to 
* Erederiek.’ Clough was gone* ; but anotlier friend- 
ship had been formed whi(*h was oven more precious 
to Carlyle. Fie had hmg bocm acquainted wilh 
lluskin, but hitherto there had been no close 
intimacy between them, urt not being a sulqect 
e.specially inlc?-e.s(ing to him. Ihit Jiiiskin was now 
Avriting his ‘ IaAU'Vs on Political Economy ’ in tlie 
‘ Cornhill Alagazine.’ d’lie W( add's scorniid anger 
w’itii(‘ssed to the elTect of his strokes, and Carlyle 
was deVigbled. VVditlcal Economy had been a creed 
w\ule it preteuded to be a science. Science rests on 
YcasoAA aud ex\)erinAei\t, aiid caw meet an opponent 
witb calmness. A creed 'is always sensitive. Tu 
express a doubt of it shakes its authority, and i^: 
tlicreforc treated as a moral olTence. One looks back 
Avith amused interest on that indignant outcry now, 
Avhen the pretentious science has (teased to ansAvei’ 
a political puqiose and lias been banished by its chief 
professor to the exterior planets. 

]lvLt Carlyle liad liitlicrto been preaching alone 
the wilderness, and rejoiced in this new ally. 
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examined Eiiskin more carefully. He saw, as who 
that looked could help seeing, that liere was a true 
‘man of genius,’ peculiar, uneven, passionate, but 
wielding in liis hand real levin bolls, not mere flaslies 
of light merely — but fiery aiTows wiiich pien^ed, 
wliere tliey struck, to tlie quick. He Avas tempted 
one niglit to go to hear lluskin lecture, not on tiie 
‘ Dismal Science,’ but on some natural plicnomena, 
Aviiich liuskin, while tlie minutest observer, could 
convert into a poem. ‘Sermons in Stones’ had 
l)een already Carlyle’s name for ‘Tlie Stones of 
A'eiiice.’ Such a jireaclier he was Avilling to listen to 
.( any subject. 

To John. Cdrlj/le. 

('helsoa: April '2>i, IsOl. 

FriMay last I was persuaded — in fact had unwarily eom- 
pi lU‘d myself, as it were — to a lecture of Unskin’s at the 
Inst itiitioii, Albeinarl(‘-street. beetiivt? on Trt*e Leaves as 
Hhysiologi<‘:\l, ])ietovial, moral, symbolical obji‘Cts. A 
eramincd house, but toh*rabh‘ to im* even in the jjjallevy. 
'the le(tiirt‘ was thought to ‘break down,’ and indetd it 
quite did ‘ c.v (A ’ hut oidy di<l i'vom tnnhiirras firs 
y'lchcssrs — a rare ease. Ruskin did blow maunder as by gun- 
powder exphisioiis liis leaf notions, which were nuiuifoJd, 
carious, genial ; and, in fact, I do not recollect to have 
heard in that place any neatest thing f liked so well as this 
chaotic one. 

This was a mere oj)isodo, liowevcr, in a life wJiich 
^Vi\s as it were cliained doAvn to ‘ an undoable task.’ 
Montlis went by ; at last the matter became so com-’ 
plicated, and the notes and corrections so many, that 
die printers were called in to help. The rough 
fragments of mauuscri\)t were set h\ type that 
he might see his way through them. 
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You never saw such a jumble of horrors as the first 
proofs are (he said in reporting the result). In my bewilder- 
ing, indexless state, and with such books and blockheadism, 
I cannot siugle-lianded deal with the thing exce|)t stage 
after stage in this tentative way. Often enough I am doing 
the very last revise w'hen, after such screwing and torturing, 
the really vital i^oint of the matter — rule of all the articula- 
tion it must have — will disclose itself to me, overlooked by 
the fifty Dryasdusts I have been consulting. 

Alas ! (he cries at another time) my poor old limbs aiv 
nothing like so equal to this work as they once were ; a fact 
that, but an irremediable one. Seldom was a poor man’s 
heart so near broken by utter weariness, disgust, and long- 
continued despair over an undoabh* job. Th(* only ]K)int is, 
said heart must not break altogether, but //n/sA if it can. 

Xo leisure — leisure even for {bought — eould he 
s])are(l to other subjects. Even the gia.'ut phenonu'iiou 
of the century, the civil war in America, ptissed hy 
him at its o]KUUiig witlnmt eommaiiding his s('ri()ii.s 
attention. To him tliat tremendous struggle foi* 
the salvation of the American milioiiality was merely 
the cflloresceiice of the ‘Nigger lunanc.ipatioii ' 
agitation, wliieli lie had always d(‘spis(‘d. ‘No 
war over raging in my lime,’ lie said, when the 
first news of the fighting caim* ov(n% ‘ was lo me moie 
profoundly foolisli-looking. Ximt ral I am to a degree : 

T for one/ lie spoke of it scornfully as ‘a smoky 
chimney wliicdi had taken fiia*.' When jii-ovoked 1'' 
say something about it publicly, it was to write Ins 
lirief Ilias Anumcana in nnn>. 

Peter of the North (to Paul of the South): Paul, y'U 
unaccountable scoundrel, I find you liire your servants fev 
life, not by the month or year a.s I do. You arc goi'ig 
straight to Hell, you 
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Paul : Good words, Peter. The risk is iriy own. [ am 
willing to take the risk. Hire you your servants by the 
month or the day, and get straight to Heaven ; leave me to 
my own method. 

Peter : No, I won’t. I will beat your brains out first ! 
[And is trying dreadfully ever since, but cannot yet manage 
it.^] 

T. C. 

At the Grange, wliere he liad gone in Janu- 
ary 1802 , tlie subjeet was of eoiirse much talked 
of. Tlie Argyles wei*e there, tlie Sartoris’s, tlie 
Kingsleys, the llislio]) of Oxford, Milnes, Venables, 
and others. Tlie Duki^ and Duchess were strong for 
i M JSorth, and tliere was much arguing, not to 
■ • lyle s satisfaction. The Hisliop and lie were 
a ays pleased to meet eacli otliei*, but lie was not 
e-pially tolerant of the Bishop's friends. Of one of 
ihe^e there is a curious mention in a letter written 
from the Grange during this visit. Intidlect was 
to him a quality which only showed itself in the 
discovery of truth. In science no man is allowed to 
lie a man of intellect who uses his familtii's to go 
ingeniously wrong. Still less could (/arlyh* ackuoAV- 
lodge the presence of such high ([uality in those who 
went wrong in more important subjects. Oardinal 
Newman, he once said to me, had not the intellect 
of a moderate-si/.ed rabbit, lie was yet more un- 
comydimentary to another famous yierson whom the 
Kiiglish Church has cainonized. 

' Macinillana Mayazinvj Anpu>st lS6a.~ Carlylo aiUnitted to me 
after the war ended that perhaps he had not .seen into the. bottom of the 
matter. Nevertheles.s, he republished the Ilias in his (Collected orks. 
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To Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

The Grange: January 18G2. 

Wo are a brisk party here, full of locomotion, specula- 
tion, and really are in some sort agreeable to one another. 
The l.>ear, the Duke, with the womankind wholly, are off some 
twenty miles, mostly in an open carriage. The Bisho]) 
is gone with them, to see some little ape called Keble, 
of ‘ The Christian \'ear.’ Ife (the Bishop) is very percei)tibly 
older in the face, Imt no change in tlie shifty, cunning, 
thorough-going ways of him. lie took me riding yesterday, 
galloping as if for the King’s Hundred to see something 
which he called the Beacoir Hill, which we never saw, day- 
light failing us, though w(* had a gallop) of some six((*(Mi 
miles. You may llgure whether it suited me in my feverish 
feeble mood. The most agreeable man among us is the 
Duke ; really a good, solid, Scotch product. Takes, 1 think, 
considerably to me, as does his Duchess, though I do Jiot 
speak much to lu.-r. hind the Nigger <jU(*stion much a topic 
with her, and by no im^ans a safe one. 

• Fredorii'k,’ inoatnvliilc, was making j)r()givss, 
thoiigli hut slowly. The Gorman authoi'itios ho found 
to 1)0 raw motallio matter, nnwi-onghl, unoi’ganisod, the 
ore nowluM'o smoltod out of it. It is curious that on 
the human side of things the (lorinan genius should 
1)0 so doiioiimt., but so it is. Wo go to tlioin for 
poetry, philosophy, erilioism, theology. They have 
to come to ns for a biograj)hy of tlioir greatest poets 
and the history of their greatest king. Yhe standard 
life of Goethe in Germany is Lewes’s; the standard 
llistoiy t)f I’j'edcu'iek is ('arlyltds. Hut the labour 
was des])(U-ate, and told heavily both on him and on 
his wife. When the summer e.ame she wxnit ioi' 
(diange to Folkestone. Tie in her al)seiiee was like ii- 
forsaken ehild. 
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Nothing is wrong about the house here (he wrote to her), 
nor have I failed in sleep or had other misfortune ; never- 
theless, I am dreadfully low-spirited, and feel like a child 
wif^hing Mammy hack [italics his own]. Perhaps, too, she 
is as well away for the moment. The truth is, I am under 
medical at)pliances, which renders me for this day the 
wretchedest nearly ot‘ all the sons of Adam not yet con- 
demned, in faci, to the gallows. T liave not spoken one 
wm-d to anybody since you went away. Oh! for God’s 
saUe, take care of yourself! In the earth I have no other. 

Again, a few days later : — 

July ' 2 , m2. 

Sihmee, (iven of tlu‘ s.'Hld(\st, saclder than death, is often 
p.oferable to shake the nonsense out of one. T<,ast night, in 
rting to IkmI, I said to myself at last, ‘Impossible, sir, 
»t you have no fritmd in the big Eternities and Im- 
nsities, or nuii(‘ but l)(‘ath, as you whim[)(‘r to yourself. 

' oil have had friends who, before* the birth of you even, 
w(*re good to you, and did give you several things. Know 
tliat you have friends unspeakably important, it appears, 
and let not their awefiil looks or doings quite terrify you. 
^’011 require to have a heart like theirs in some sort. Who 
knows? And fall asleep u[)ou that honourable pillow of 
whinstone.’ 

TJiis was a singular dialogue fur a man to liold 
with himself. ‘ A s|K‘etre moving in a world of 
s])cetres’ — ‘one mass of burning sulphur' — these 
also were images in which lie now and tlien described 
his condition. At sucli times, if his little linger ached 
ho imagined that no mortal liad ever sullered so 
htdore. If his liver was amiss lie was a chained 
fVometlieus Avitli the vulture at his breast, and earth, 
oilier, sea, and sky were invokqil to witness his 
hijiiricvS. When the lit was on him lie could not, 
would not, restrain himself, and now when Mrs. 
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Carlyle’s condition was so delicate, lier friends, 
medical and otliers, had to insist that they must he 
kept apart as mncli as possible, lie liimself, lost as 
Jie Avas Avithout her, felt the necessity, and Avlien slie 
returned from Folkestone lie sent her off‘ to her 
friend Mrs. Kiissell in Nitlisdale. Some one, I knoAv 
not Avlio, Avrote to entreat lier to stay away as loiiu' 
as possible. The letter runs : — 

I hope you do not think of returning home. Should 

Mr. Carlyle become rampageous I will set Mrs. on to 

pray for him. Should you, during your absence, require any 
transaction in liOndon to be carried out with more than 
usual int(dligence and tinesse, rememlnn- 

Mr. 

lint no one Avas more anxious tlnin Carlyle him- 
self noAV Avas that she sliould lie saved IVom worries. 
As soon as li(3liad elearly recognised how ill she Avas,liis 
oAvn grievances disappeared. There wtis no M’amjrag' 
ing.’ lie Avas all that Avas thoiiglitful and generous. He 
called himself a 'desultory Avidow,' but he tried liis 
best to be ha])py in his desertion, or at l(\ast tt) make 
lier believe him so, . . She Avas afraid of costing 
him money. ' I jiositively order,’ he Avrote to her, 
'that there bci no pinehing about money at all. Fie, 
fie! Here is a draft, Avhicli Dr. itussell, as banker, 
Avill pay Avdien you ask.’ Not a conijdaint escaped 
liim in bis daily letters. All was repn.'sented as jtoing 
Avell ; ‘Frederick’ Avas going Avell; tbe sleep Avas avoU ; 
the servants Avei’e doing Avell. Fruit, floAvers, cream, 
t^c., came regularly in fj’om Addi.sconibe — game hox(‘s 
came Avith the grouse season. There was a certain 
botheration from visitors — ‘dirty wretches,’ Avoiikl 
call and ho troublesome. It Avas the year of tJir 
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«econfl Exhibition, wliich I believe Carlyle never 
entered, but wliicli brought crowds to London — a 
party from Edinburgli among tlie rest who were well 
anathematized : but some one came now and then 
Avho was not ‘ dirty,’ and on the whole the book 
went forward, and he himself worked, and rode, and 
grumbled at nothing, save tlie Scotcli Sunday Post 
arrangements, wJiicli interrupted his correspondence. 
‘Truly,’ lie said, ‘ that Pliariseean Sabbath and mode 
of disarming Almighty wrath by soinetliing better 
than the .srV/*c^ 'pour Ini jdalre is getting quite odious 
to me, or inconvenient rather, for it has long lieen 
r-iioiis enough.’ 

The third volume of ‘ Frederick ’ was finished and 
.bli-hed this summer. The fourth volume was getting 
. :o type, and the fifth and last was ])artly written, 
'fhe dilliculties did not diminish; ‘ one only consola- 
tion tluTc was in it, that * Frederick’ was better worth 
doing than other foul tasks he had had. 

At times (la* said) I am (juite downcast on my lone.some, 
long, intcrminahle journey through the not Mount Horeb 
wildei-ness, hut the beggarly ‘ Creea ^loss ' one. Then at 
other times I think with myself, ‘ Creea,' and the Infinite of 
liarron, brambly moor is under ll(*avt*n tot>. NN'hat if thou 
could’st show tin* blockhead ])Opulations that withal, and get 
honourably out of this heart -hreaking aftair, pitied by the 
Kternal Powers! If 1 can holdout another year. Surely 
before this time twedvemonth we shall have done. 

lie rarely looked at reviews, lie hardly ever read 
a iieAvspaper of any kind. I do not remember that I 
ever saw one in his room. For once, however, he 
made an exception in favour of a notice of his last 
Volume in the ‘ Saturday.’ 
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It was by Venables (he said), not a bad thing at all — 
excellent in comparison to much that I suppose to be going, 
though I have only read this and one other. They really do 
me no ill, the adverser ones, or inconceival)ly little, ;ind hardly 
any good, the most flattering of the friendly. In my bitter 
solitary struggle, continued almost to the death, I have got 
to such a contempt for the babble of idle, ignorant mankind 
about mo as is sometimes almost appalling to myself. What 
am I to them in the presence of very fate and fact ? 

lie liad one other great ])leasure this siiinnicr. 
Iiiiskin’s ' liiito tliis Last,’ a volume of essays on ])()li- 
tieal economy, was iiow colhMded and re-])ul)lishe(l. 
Carlyle sent a co])y to Mr. Erskine, with t he following 
letter : — 

7b T. Erskuie. LniUtiho)}. 

(Mit'lst'a, ; Aujrust 4, lS';i\ 

Dear Mr. Krskine, — Hen* is a very lu’ight tilth* book of 
Kuskin’s, which, if you have not aln.*a<lv made acquaintano* 
with it, is t'xtremely well worth n*ading. Two years ago, 
wlien tlie Essays came out in the fashionabh* magazines, then* 
rose a shriek of anathema from all news]»aper and publishing 
persons. Jhit I am hapj)y tf) say tliat tin; subject is to Ih‘ 
taken up again and he*;irtily gone inU)by the valiant Kiiskin, 
who, I ho])e, will r(*duc<; it to a likeness — its real phy- 

siognomy for a long time past to the un(*nchanted eye, ainl 
])ercmptoiily bid it prepare to (piit this atllicted earth, as 1\. 
has done to several things before now. He seems to me to 
have the be<t talent for preachuif/ of alt m(*n now alive. Ih‘ 
has entirely blowm u]) the world that used to call it^Jclf oI 
‘Art,’ and h*ftit in an iniposxlhle ]»osture, uncertain whether 
on its feet at all or on its head, and conscious that there will 
be no continuing on the bygone terms. If In* could dons 
much for Ihditical Economy (as I hope), it would ))e the 
greatest benefit achieved by preaching for generations past; 
the chasing off of oru; of the brutal lest nightmares that cvci 
sate on the l»osom of slumbrous mankind, kept the soul of 
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tliem squeezed down into an invisible state, as if they had no 
soul, but only a belly and a beaver faeulty in these last sad 
ages, and were about ari'ivlnrj yic know* where in consequence. 
I have read nolhing that pleased me better for many a year 
than these new RuAdniatm , 

1 am sitting hero in the open air under an awning wdth 
documentary materials by me in a butler’s tray, desk, t'tc. 
for writing, being burnt out of my garret at last by the heat 
of the sun. I hope by this time twelvemonth I may be at 
Linlathen again ; at least T do greatly wish it, if the hope 
he too ])resum[)tuous. Tlune is a long stiff hill to get over 
first, but this is now really the last ; fifth and final volume 
actually in hand, and surely, with such liejilth as I still have, 
it may bo possible*. 1 must stand to it or do worse. . . 
’ aidon has imt been s«* noisy and ugly for ten years, but 
'ds too is (‘iiding. . . Adie\i, dear friend! 

Yours even*, 

T. ('arlylk. 
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CIIAPTEK XXVI. 

A.D. 1804. ^ET. CO. 

PorsoiiJiI intercourse — Daily habits - Charities — Conversation — Modern 
science and its tendencies — Faith without sifjht —Bishop Colenso- 
I'he Broad Church School - liiteraturc — ^Misfortunes of b’rit/,— 
Serious accident to Mrs. Cai'lylc — Her stranoo illness — Folkestone 
— De.'ith of Lonl Ashburton Mrs. Carlyle in Scotland — Her slow 
recovery- Frederick ’ linished. 

So fav iny jic(;oiiiit of Carlyle has V)een taken from 
Avritten memorials, letters, (liari(‘s, and autohioL^rapliic 
fragments. For tlie future the story will form itself 
round my own personal intercourse with him. Uj) to 
] 80 () I had lived in the country. T had paid fi'erpuMit 
visits to London, and whih* tliei’e had stien as much 
of Cheyne Row and its inhabitants as Mrs. Carlyle 
Avonld (‘ucourage. I had e.xchanged letters occasion- 
ally witli her and her husband, but ]nirely on e.xter- 
nal subj('Cts, and close {tersomd intinnuy between us 
there Inid as yet been none. In the autumn of tliat 
year, however, London became my home. Late one 
afternoon, in the middle of the winter, Carlyle called 
on me, and said that he wished to see more of juo — 
wished me in fact to be his companion, so far as I could, 
in his daily rides or walks. Ride Avith him I could not, 
having no horse ; l)ut the Avalks Avere most Avelcoine 
— and from that date, for tAventy years, up to his own 
death, except Avhcii eitlier or both of us Avere out of 
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town, I never ceased to s(ie luin twice or tliree times 
11 week, and to have two or tliree hours of conversa- 
tion with him. Tlie first of tliese walks I well re- 
member, from an incident which happened in the 
course of it. It was after nightfall. At H3ale Park 
Corner, we found a blind beggar anxious to cross over 
from Knightsbridgc to Piccadilly, but afraid to trust 
his dog to lead him through the carts and carriages. 
Carl^de took tlie beggar’s arm, led him gently over, 
mid ofTered to help him further on his way. He 
declined gratefully; we gave him some trille, and 
followed him to see wliat he would do. His dog led 
liim straiglit to a ])ul)li(.‘-Iiouso in Park Lane. We both 
■ 'ighed, and I suppose I made some ill-natured re- 
:»rk. ‘ Poor fellow,’ was all that Carlyle said ; ‘he 

rha])S needs warmth and shelter.’ 

This was the first instance that I observed of what 
I ibund to be a universal habit with him. Though 
still far from ri(di, he never met any ])oor creature, 
whose distress was evident, witliout speaking kindly 
to him and heljiing him more or less in one way or 
another. Archbisliop Whately said that to relieve 
.Hi’eet beggars was a public crime. Carlyle tliought 
only of their misery. " Wodern life,’ he said, ^ doing 
its charity by institutions,’ is a sad hardener of our 
hearts. ‘We should give for our own sakes. It is 
very low water with tlie wretched beings, one can 
easily see that.’ 

Even the imps of the gutters he would not treat 
reprobates. lie would drop a lesson in tlieir 
^vay, sometimes with a sixpence to rocoinmeiid it. . . 
A small vagabond was at some intlecency. Carlyle 
touched him gently mi the back with his stick. ‘ Do 
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you not know that you are a little man,’ lie said, ‘and 
not a whelp, that you behave in this way?’ There 
was no sixpence this time. Afterwards a lad of four- 
teen or so stopjied us and bejxged. Carlyle lectured 
him for bet^inninu' so early at such a trade, told him 
how, if he worked, he inii^ht have a worthy and re- 
spectable life before him, and uave him sixpence. 
The bo}’ shot ofl* down the next alley. ‘ There is a 
sermon fallen on stony ^uround,’ Carlyle said, ‘ bul 
we must do what we can.’ The cl•(nv(ls of childnai 
growinu* up in London allected him wit1i real jiain ; 
tliese small [ilants, each with its head just out of the 
ground, witli a whole life ahead, and such a trainimj! 
I noticed another trait too — Scotch thi*ift showing 
itself in hatred of waste. If lie saw a crust of liread 
on the roadway he would stop to pi(‘k it uj> and put 
it on a stc]) or a railing. Some ])oor devil might Ik' 
glad of it, or at worst a dog or a, spairow. To (1(‘- 
.stroy wholesome food was a sin. Hi^vas very lender 
about animals, esjiecially dogs, wlio, like h()rs(‘s, if 
well treated, were types of loyalty and fidelity. I 
liorrilied him with a story of my O.xford days. The 
hounds had met at Woodstock. Tlu^y had drawn the 
covers v/ithout finding a fox, and, not earing to have 
a blaidv (by, one of tlui whi[)s had caught a passing 
shec]) dog, rubbed its feet with aniseed, and set it tn 
run. It made for Oxford in its terror, the hounds in 
full cry behind. They caught the wretched creaiuro in 
a fi(‘ld outside the town, and tore it to pieces. I never 
saw Carlyle more aflected. lie said it was like a Iminaii 
soul flying for salvation befon; a legion of fiends. 

Occupied as he ]\ad always seemed to be with high- 
soaring sj)eculations, scornful as he had aj>poarc(l, 
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in tlie ‘ Latter-day Painplilets,’ of benevolence, plii- 
laiitliropy, and small palliations of enormous evils, 

I had not expected so much detailed compassion in 
little tliin^^s. I found that ])ersonal sympathy with 
suffering lay at the root of all liis thoughts ; and that 
attention to little things Avas as characteristic of his 
condiKit as it Avas of his intellect. 

Ilis conversation Avlicn Ave Avcrc alone together Avas 
even more siirjjrising to me. I had been accustomed 
t(. hear him impatient of contradiction, extravagantly 
exaggerative, overbearing o[)])osition Avith bursts of 
voornfnl lunnonr. In ])rivate T foiuid him impatient 
nothing but of beitig bored ; gentle, ([nu?t, tolerant ; 
//y humoured, but never ///-humoured; ironical, 

' Avhlhout the savagcniess, and Avhen speaking of 
'sons always scrupulously jnst. lie saw thiajugli 
i.ie ‘clothes’ of a man into Avhat he actually Avas. 
bill the sliarpest censure Avas ahvays (juahried. 
lie Avould say, ‘ If we knew hoAv he came to be 
what he is. piior felloAV, AVe should not be hard 
'(vith him/ 

But he talked more of things tlian of persons, and 
on every variety of subject. Tie had read more mis- 
eellaneously than any man I have ever knoAvn. llis 
memory was extraordinary, and a universal curiosity 
had led him to inform himself minutely about matters 
wliicli I might have suj)posed that he had never heard 
el. With hhiglish literature he Avas as familiar as 
^ffacaulay Avas. French and German and Italian he 
knew infinitely bi'ttei* than Macaulay, and there Avas 
this peculiarity about him, that if he read a book 
which struck him he never rested till he had learnt 
all that could be ascertained about the Avriter of it. 

IV. c; 
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Thus Ills knowledge was not in points or lines, but 
complete and solid. 

Even in liis laughter he was always serious. I 
never lieard a trivial word from liim, nor one whieli 
he liad better liave left unuttered, lie cared nothing 
foi’ money, nothing for promotion in the world. If 
Jiis friends gained a sto]) anywliere lie was pleased 
witli it — but only as worldly advancement miglit give 
tliem a (diaiice of wider usefulness. Men should think 
of their duty, he said ; — let tliem do tliat, and tlie rest, 
as mucli as was essential, ‘ would be added to them.’ 
I was with him one l^eautiful spring day under tlie 
trees in Hyde Park, tlie grass recovering its green, 
the elm buds swelling, the scattered ci’ocuses and 
snowdrops shining in the sun. Tlie spring, the annual 
resurrection from death to life, was especially aniuMiin*- 
to him. 'Pehold the lilies of the held I ’ he said to me; 

‘ they toil not, neither do they spin. Yet Solomon, in 
all his gloi-y, was not arrayed like one of these. What 
a word was tliat? and the application was quite true 
too. Take no thought for tin* moi'niw — care only for 
what you know to be right. That is the j-iile.’ 

lie had a ])oor o])inion of what is called science; 
of political economy; of utility as the basis of morals; 
and such-like, when they dealt with human life. He 
stood on Kant s Categorical Imperative. Eight was 
right, and wrong was wrong, because God had so 
(udered ; and duty and (conduct could be brought 
under analysis only when men had disowned tlieir 
Holder nature, and were governed l)y self-interest. 
Interested motives miglit be eomputed, and a scieir e 
might grow out of a calculation of their forces. Ikd 
love of Truth, love of lligliteousncss — these were nut 
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(*alculal)le, neither these nor the actions proceeding 
out of them. 

Sciences of natural things he always respected, 
of all kinds were sa(*.rcd to him. A fact, what- 
ever it might be, was part of the constitution of the 
universe, and so was related to the Author of it. Of 
all men that liave everlived ho honoured few more than 
Ke[)lcr. Ke])ler’s ‘ /ror.s*’ he looked on as the grandest 
I'liysical dis(‘overy ever made by luau ; and as long 
as philosophers w(U'e <a)nlent, like Kepler, to find out 
fa^'ts without building theories on them to disj)ense 
witli Ood, he had only good to say of tliem. Science, 

,!i )\ve\’er, in tliese latter days, was stepjhng beyond 
proper province, like the young Titans trying U) 
.e h'‘avei\ by storm. He liked III nnm like llum- 
1 idt, Laplace, or the author of the ‘Vestiges.' He 
iefus(3d Darwin's tran.smutation of species as un- 
proved ; he fought against it, though I could see he 
dreaded that it might turn out true. If man, as ex- 
})lained by Science, wjis no more than a developed 
animal, and conscience and intellect but develop- 
iiieiits of the functions of animals, then God and re- 
ligion were no more than inferences, and inferences 
Avhich might be lawfully disputed. That the grandest 
achievements of human nature had spnnig out of 
beliefs which might be mere illusions, Carlyle could 
not admit. That intellect and moral sense should 
have been ])ut into him by a Heing which liad 
none of its own was distinctly not conceivable to 
bun. It might ])erhaps be that tiiese Idgh gifts lay 
somewhere in the original germ, out .of which organu' 
bfc had been developed ; that they had been inten- 
tionally and consciously ]da(*od there by the Author of 
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nature, wlioiii reliuious instincts liacl been dimly al)lo 
to discern. It mi^^ht so turn out, but for the present 
the tendcnc^^ of science was not in any such direction. 
The tendency of S(aence was to Lucretian Atlieism ; to 
a l)elief that no ‘ intention ’ or inbmding mind was 
dis(*overable in the universe at all. If tlie life of man 
was no niort? than tlie life of an animal — if he liad no 
relatnm, or none whicdi he could discern, with any 
being higlier than liimself, God would become an un- 
meaning Avord to liim. Carlyle often spoke of this, 
and with evident uneasiness. Earlier in his life, Avhilc 
lie Avas young and conUdent, and the eflects of ]\\< 
religious training Avere fresh in him, h(‘ coidd (ling 
oil the Avhis])ers of the scientific, sj)irit with angry 
disdain; the existence, the omnipresoiua^ the omni- 
potence of G(.)d, avctc then tlie strong(‘st of Ids con- 
victions. The faith remained unshaken in him tr) ilu' 
end ; he lU'ver himself doubled ; y(‘t lu' was per- 
phwaal by the indiderence with which tin* vSuprciiic 
Power Avas alloAving its existence to be obscured. I 
once said to him, not long before his d(*ath, that f 
could only believe in a (hxl Avhicdi (fi(f sonuahing. 
With a ciy of jiain, Avdiich I shall never forgi't, Ik* 
said, ‘lie does nothing.’ For himstdf, hoAvever, In'* 
faith stood firm, lie did not believe in histiwinal 
Christianity. Tie did not believe that the facts nl- 
leged in the Apostles’ creed had ever really lia])])cn'Hl. 
The resurrection of Christ Avas to him only a syinbnl 
of a Sjiii'itual truth. As Christ j’ose from the dead, 
so Averc we to I’ise from the death of sin to the lile 
righteousn(,‘ss. Not that Christ had actually died and 
had j-isen again. lie Avas only heUeved to liavc du‘d 
and helicrcd to have risen in an iige Avhen IcgeiaC'"'*' 
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liistory, when stories were accepted as true from their 
beauty or their significance. As long as it was su])- 
posed that the eartli was the centre of the universe, 
that the sky moved round it, and tluxt sun and moon 
•and stars liad been set tliere for man’s convenience, 
when it was the creed of all nations tliat gods came? 
down to tlie eartli, and men were taken into heaven, 
and that between the two regions tliere was incessant 
intercourse, it coidd be believed easily that the Son of 
(hul had lived iis a man among men, had descended 
like Tfercules into Hades, and had returned again 
j‘i‘o!n it. Such a stoiy then presented no internal 
Mllicnlty al all. It was not so now. The soul of it 
eternally true, Init it had been bound up in 
mortal body. The body of the belief was now 
. rishing, and the soul of it being discredited by 
its (.'onnection with discovered error, was suspected 
not to be a soul at all ; half mankind, betrayed 
and d<.‘serted, were rushing oil* into materialism. 
Nor was materialism tlie worst. Ir^hivering at so 
blaiiic a prospect, entangled in the institutions which 
remained standing when the lile had gone out of 
them, the other half were ‘ reconciling faith with 
reason,’ pretending to believe, or believing that they 
believed, lieeoming hypocrites, conscious or uncon- 
>^c*ions, the last the worst of tlie two, not daring to 
look the facts in tlu' face, so that the very sense of 
truth was withered in them. It was to make love 
to delusion, to take falseliood delibei-ately into their 
hearts. For such souls there was no hope at all. 
Centuries of spiritual anandiy layjiefore the world 
before sincere belief could again be generally possible 
Jtinong men of knowledge and insight. With the 
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lialf-educatod and ignorant it was otherwise. To them 
the existing religion might still represent some real 
truth. Tliere alone was any open teaching of God's 
existeium, and tlic divine sanction of morality. Each 
year, eacJi day, as knowledge spread, tlie power of the 
established religion was growing less ; but it was not 
yet entirely gone, and it was the only liold that was 
left on the most vital of all trutlis. Thus the rapid 
growtli of materialism liad in some degree modified 
tlie views which Carlyle had held in early and middlii 
life. Then the ‘Exodus from Iloundsditch ’ had 
seemed as if it might lead immediately into abrighl(‘i; 
region. He had come to see that it would be but an 
entry into a wilderness, the ])romised land lying still 
far away. His own opinions seemed to be taking 
no hold. He had cast his bread upon tlie watcr> 
and it was not returning to him, and the exodus 
appeared less entirely desirable. Sometimes tlie old 
licrcc note revived. Sometimes, and more often as 
he grew older, he wished the old shelter to be left 
standing as loiig as a roof remained over it — as long 
as any of us could profess the old faith with complete 
sincerity. Sincerity, however, was indispensable. For 
men who said one thing and meant another, wdio 
entered the Church as a ])rofession, and throve in 
the world by it, wliile they emasculated the creeds, 
and watered aAvay the histories — for them Carlyle 
had no toleration. Keligion, if not honest, was n 
horror to him. Those alone he thought had any 
right to teach Christianity who had no doubts about 
its ti’uth. Those who were uncertain ought to choose 
some other profession, and if compelled to speak 
should show their colours faithfully. Thirlwall, who 
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discharged liis functions as a Macrcady, lie nevei; 
blamed to me ; but he would have liked him better 
could he have seen him at some other employment. 
The Essayists and Reviewers, the Septem ('(mtra Ckris- 
tuin, were in people s mouths when my intimacy witli 
Carlyle began. They did not ])lease him. He con- 
sidered that in continuing to be clergymen they were 
playing tricks Avith theii* c(ms(*iences. Tlie Dean of 
Westminster lie liked personally, almost loved him 
indeed, yet he could have wislied him anywhere but 
where he Avas. 

‘ Tlun'c goes Stanley,' he said one day as Ave jiassed 
!l e D<‘an in the park, ‘ lioring holes in the bottom of 
: e Church of England!’ Colenso’s book came out 
>o!i after. [ kncAV Colenso ; we met him in one of 
ir Avalks. lie joined us, and talked of what ho liad 
done Avith some slight elation. ‘ Poor felloAv ! ’ said 
Carlyle, as he Aveiit aAvay ; ‘ he mistakes it for fame. 
He does not sec that it is only an extended pillory 
that he is standing on.’ I thought and think this 
judgment a harsh one. No oiu‘ had b(‘eu once more 
anxious than Carlyle for the ‘•Exodus.’ Xo one had 
done more to bring it about than Colenso, or more 
bravely laced the storm Avhich he had raised, or, I 
may add, more nobly A'indicated, in later life, his 
general courage and honesty Avhen he stood out to de- 
fend the Zulus in South Africa. Stank*}- spoke more 
truly, or more to his oavii and Colenso’s honour, Avlien 
he told the infuriated Convocation to its face, that 
tile Bishop of Natal Avas the only English prelate 
whose name Avould be remembered in the next cen- 
biry. Partly, I believe, at iny instance, Mrs. Carlyle 
invited Colenso to one of her tea-parties, but it Avas 
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evident that lie suited lier no better tlian her hus- 
band. I told lier so, and liad tins note in reply : — 

Oh, iny clear ]Mr. Fronde, I surely couldn’t liave looked 
so boied as that, f couldn’t because I wasn’t. I own lo 
feeling rathc'r antipathetic to that anomalous bishop. A 
man arrivc'd at the years of discretion wearing an absurd 
little black silk apron, disturbs my artistic feelings to begin 
with. Then consider whom I am descended from, the 
woman who when King .Tames offered to make her husband 
a bishop if sin? would p(?rsuade liim to return to his country 
and be a peaceable subject, held up lier apron and answered, 
^ T '(roidd ralh.pr I'epp his head ia there,'* Add to all this 
that. I strongly believe with a (lerman friend of mine, thiil 
it is the viid'lag up of things which is the Great Bad! and 
that this particular bishop mixes up a black silk apron with 
arithmetical confutation of the Hibh^, and you will allow 
that I luive better r(?ason than a. woman usually has for lir.d, 
impressions, why 1 should not take to Colenso. Hut 1 was 
really not bored that day. Yoa came with him; yoa> were 
there; Jiiid, without meaning to say^ anything pndty (wduVh 
is far from my lin(.‘), I am always so pleased to se(* you, that 
were you to come accompanied by the — the -first gentleman 
in England, T should rather than (hat you didn’t come at all. 

Lilei’iiturc* was aiiotlior subject 011 wliic.li Carlyh 
often talked with me. In Ids Craigenpiittock i'lssays 
lie liad sj)()kcai of literature as the highest of hiiinan 
0(:(ai[)ations, as the modern priesthood, c^c.,and so to 
the last he thought of it when it Avas the employment 
of men Avhom nature had furnished gloriously for lh:i1 
special task, like Goethe and Schiller. Hut for the 
writing function in the o.xisting generation of Eng- 
lishmen he liad nothing but (•ontein])t. A ‘ man ot 
letters,’ a man wlio had taken to literature as a 
means of living, was generally some one who Inui 
gone into it l)ecause lie Avas unfit for better Avork, 
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because he was too vain or too self-willed to travel 
along the beaten highways, and his writings, unless 
he was one of a million, began and ended in nothing. 
Life was action, not talk. Tlie speecli, the book, 
the review or news])a2)er article was so mucli force 
expended — force lost to practical usefulness. When a 
man had uttered his tlioughts, still more when he Avas 
always uttering them, he no longer even attempted 
to translate them into act. He said once to me that 
Ivngland had j)roduced her great(‘st men before she 
began to have a literature at all. Those Barons who 
sigm^d iheir eliarler by dipping the j)()ints of their 
: c'cl gauntlets in the ink, had more rirtae, nuniltood, 

; radical force and Avisdom than any of tbeii’ suc- 
ssors, and Avben llie ])resent disintegration had 
)ue its Avork, and healthy organic tissue began to 
form again, tongues Avould not clatter as they did 
iUAv. Those only Avould speak av ho had call to s^icak. 
Even the Sunday sermons Avould cease to be necessary. 
A man Avas never made Aviser or better l)y talking 
or being talked to. He Avas made better by being 
trained in habits of industry, by being enabled to do 
good useful Avork and earn an honest living by it. 
His excuse foi* his oavii life Avas that there liad been 
no alternative. Sometimes he spoke of his Avritings 
ns having a certain value ; generally, hoAvever, as if 
they had little, and noAv and then as if they had 
none. ‘If there be one thing,’ he said, ‘for Avhieh I 
have no special talent, it is literature. If I had 
hecai taught to do the simplest useful thing, I shoiikl 
have been a better and ha])pier ,man. All that I 
can say for myself is, that I have done my best.’ 
A strange judgment to come from a man who has 
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exerted so vast an inlluence by writing alone. Yet in 
a sense it was true. If literature means the exY)res- 
sion by tlionglit or emotion, or the representation of 
facts in completely beantiful form., Carlyle was in- 
adequately gifted for it. But his function was not 
to please, but to instriu't. Of all human writings, 
those which perliaps liave produced tlie deepest 
elfect on the history of the world have been St. 
Paul's E])ist]es. Wliat Carlyle liad lie had in (‘om- 
moii with St. Paul : extraordinary intelle(*tual insight, 
extraordinary sinccrit}^ extraordinary resolution to 
s[)eak out the truth as he jKUTeived it, as if driv(Mi 
on by some imjielling inteiaial necessity. He and 
St. Paul — I know not of Avliom else the same thing 
could be said — wi'ote as if they were [)r(‘gnant with 
some world-inqiortant idea, of which they were hi- 
1)011 ring to be delivered, and the eilect is the more 
striking from the abruptness and want of artifnai in 
the utterance. Whether Carlyle would have been 
ha])])ier, moi-e useful, had he been otherwise oc- 
cupied, I (ninnot say. Tie had a rme a])tiludi* for all 
kinds of business. In any j)ra(‘tical prolilem, whether 
of politics or private life, he had his finger always 
as if b} instinct, on the jioint upon which the issue 
would turn. Arliilrary as his temperament was, he 
could, if occasion i*ose, be prudent, foi'bearing, dex- 
terous, adi’oit. lie would have risen to greatness tu 
any profession Avhich he had chosen, Init in such a 
world as ours he must have submitted, in rising, h) 
the ‘ half -.sincerities^' which arc the (•onditiou ot suc- 
cess. We should have lost the Carlyle that we know. 
It is not certain that we should liavc gained an 
equivalent of liim. 
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This is tlie sort of thing wliich I lu^od daily to 
hear from Carlyle. His talk was not always, of 
course, on sucli g]*ave matters. He was full of 
stories, anecdotes of his early life, or of people that 
he had known. 

For more than four years after our walks began, 
he Avas still engaged Avith ‘ Frederick.’ He spoke freely 
of Avhat Avas uppermost in his mind, and many scenes 
in the history were rehearsed to im*. before they aj)- 
peared, Voltaire, Maupertuis, Chatham, AVolfe being 
brought up as IHing figures. He never helped him- 
self Avith gestures, but his voice Avas as llexible as if 

had been trained for tlie stage. He Avas iieA^er 
^dioiis, but dro]:)})ed out pic-ture after picture in 
'iinitable finished sentences. He Avas so quiet, so 
'lexaggerative, so AV'eU-hununired in these private 
conversations, that I could scarcely believe he Avas 
tlie same ])c‘rson Avhom I used to hear declaim in the 
Fanqildet time. Now and then, if he met an accpiaint- 
aii(‘e Avho might say a foolish thing, there Avould 
coni(‘ an angry s])utier or tAVo ; but lie Avas generally 
so patient, so forbearing, that I thought age had 
softened him, and I said so one day to IMrs. Carlyle, 
^he laughed and told him of it. ‘•1 Avish,’ she said, 

‘ Froude had seen you an hour or tAvo after you 
seemed to him so lamblike.’ IhitlAvas relating AAdiat 
he Avas as I kneAv him, and as I ahvays found him 
h’oiu first to last. 

To go on with the story : — 

Through tlie Avinter of 18G2-3 Mrs. Carlyle seemed 
tolerably Avell. The Aveather Avas Ayarm. She had no 
►‘jerious cold. She Avas very feeble, and lay (dueliy on 
die sofa, but she contrived to prevent Carlyle from 
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being anxious about Jier. He woi’kod without res])ite, 
rode, except on walking days, cliielly late in the 
afternoon, in the dark in tlie winter niontlis, about 
the environs of T.ondon ; and the roaring of the sub- 
urban trains and the gleam of the green and criinsou 
signal lam})s were wildly impressive to him. On In's 
return he would lie down in liis dressing gown by tlie 
drawing-room lire, smoking u]) tlie chimney, while 
she would aniuse liim with accounts of lier daily 
visitors. Slu' was a ])erf(.‘ct artist, and could cai've a 
literary vignetti' out of tlie commonest materials. 
These' were' his haj)])iest hours, and hi< enly ine'utal 
refreslmie'iit. In ?so\emb<'j‘ 18(52, Loj’d -VslibiiiMon 
fell ill at Tari^, and there were fears for his life. 
‘Jlis death,' ( 'ai’lyle said, ‘would be a ln'avy loss air! 
sorrow to us, a black consummation of what llie'ri' 
has already been.’ Ihit the alarm passc'd ojf for tin* 
time*. ‘ are* both of us,' he re‘])ort('d at the* enul 
of De.'cember, Mvliat we call well; inde'exl, foj* my 
own part, I am readly in full average case, as it' 1 had 
got little* or no pe'rmanent damage* fre)m this liide'eais 
ptluister e)f a book, which 1 e‘an lope* is now h)e)kii!e’ 
teiwarels its finis. I liave elone the battle e)f Rosshacli 
(Satan thank it!). Jlattle of Lentln'ii, sie*ge ofOhniil/ 
lie in the* renigdi (not very liael, I liope). Aftci* iha! 
there is only Ifeichkirch. liigorons abridgment alter 
that. One she)rt boeik, I hope*, will then end the Seven 
Years’ War ; and th(*n there is one e)thci\ After that, 
henne, like the3 stie:k of a reickct.’ 

Age so far was dealing kindly with him. There 
was ne> falling off in bodily .strength. Ilis eyes ^vore 
failing .slightly, but they lasted out his life. His righ^ 
hand had begun to shake a little, and this unlortu- 
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iiately was to dcvelo]) till he was eventually disabled 
from writing ; but as yet about himself tliere was 
nothing to give him serious uneasiness. A misforiune, 
h()wcv(‘r, was hanging over liiin of anotliei* kind, wliieh 
tlireatened to upset the habits of his life. All his days 
lie liad been a fearless rider, lie had a loose seat and 
a careh'ss hand, but he had come to no misfortune, 
owing, he thought, to the good sense of his horse, 
whie.h was much superior to that of most of his bijied 
acfjuaintanees. Fritz, even Fritz, Acas now to mis- 
In'havc?. 

7b ,ii)hn Onrh/l('. 

(’Ih'l.-va: I'fbnuirv la, IsO;}, 

I have been very imhieky, or iiiy exeellent old liorso was, 

c O ’er last \\('el\, TiK'sday and Friday. Tldidc as you 
I- 1. i had let the old f(*11o\v re>l on Monday. Tiies- 
iLiy 1 tuinl)l(‘d out, and finding rain, snatehed iny inaekin- 
tosii cloak and got away. Frit/, very livtdy ; wind so loud 
that, lieiiig then iu crisis of int<*rior, I r<‘solved to go at walk. 
Till the Marble Arch, Jlydi* Ikuk, we <lid very well, Init the 
wird ]>eiug right ahead, and luaekintosh given to rattle, the 
old >eoiindrel (leteriuiucd oil a eaper ; my hat blew otV me ; 
liaiid i under the mackintosh, A laKnirer pieketl up the hat, 
tried to wipe some of the mud off it. Frit/ jiraiieiug all the 
whih\ I had no co])pers in my pocket, drew out my purse 
to give sixpence to the man, ernshi‘d on the liat, and gal- 
loped home. At night 1 discovered that 1 liad no purse. 
In the tempest of rattling and prancing and embarrassed 
hurrying, F Irad stuck it, not into my [socket again, hut past 
mv pocket, and it was gom*, twt‘lve or ten shilliiiL^s in it. 
Tliat was misadventure first, yirhls cu. in com- 

parison. Till Friday I daily ro<le the old scoundrel. On 
hriday, without the least warning or cause, h.e came smash 
down, lying flat on the ground for one quarter of an instant, 
had done me no mischief at all, sprang up aiul trotted half 
a mile (grtaitly ashamed of liiinself, I supjiose) ; wdion 
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l(.oking over liis shoulder I saw the blood streaming over 
his hoof, drew bridle, dismounted, found the knees quite 
smashed, and except slowly home have ridden no more since. 
Jane will not hear of my ever riding him again, nor in real 
truth is it proper. Finis therefore in that department. J 
have been extremely sorry for iny poor old fourfooted friend. 
Ganz treiL he constantly and wonderfully was; and noiv, what 
to do with myself! or how to dispose of poor Fritz. Of 
course 1 can sell him; have liim knocked down at Tati er- 
sall’s fora 10/. or an old song ; and then (as he goes delirious 
under viohmt usage and is frightened for running sw'ift in 
harness) get the poor cieatiire scoiirgc<l to death in a hor- 
rible way, after all the 20,000 faithful miles he has cairied 
me, and the wild j)uddles and lonely dark times w'e have 
hail together. I cannot bear to think of that, lie is a 
strong healthy horse, loyal and peaceable and as horse 
ever was. 

Fritz was sold for nine pounds. What became of 
liiiii further 1 never lieard. Lady Asld)urton suj)|)1u.h1 
his ])la(‘e willi anotlier, eijiially good and almost witli 
Fritz’s intellect. lafe went on as before aflei* tliis 
inl.erruj)ti()n, and leavi‘s little to rec()rd. On Aj)nl 
2b lie writes : — 

1 had to go yesterday to Dickens's Jveading, 8 p.m., 
Hanover Kooins, to tin.* complete upsidting of my evaaiiiiij 
habitudes and spiritual composure. Dickens does do it ca})!- 
tally, such as it is ; acts better than any Alacready in tlin 
world ; a whole tragic, comic, lieroic thrdtre visible, pcrforr.i- 
ing under one //a/, and keeping us laughing — in a sorry wrv, 
some of us thought — the whole night. Ho is a guoil crea- 
ture, too, and makes fifty or sixty pounds by each of the>e 
readings.’ 

From dinner jiartics h(‘ luid almost wholly witl'- 
drawn, but in the same letter he mentions one to 
he had been tempted by a new ac([uaintanee, who grew 
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afterwards into a deai* and justly valued friend, Miss 
Davenport Droiuloy. Ho admired Miss Bromley from 
the first, for lier li^^’ht, airy ways, and compared her 
to a ‘ llight of larks.’ 

Buminer c.aine, and hot weather ; he descended 
from his garret to the awning in tlie garden again, 
lly August he was tired, ‘Frederick’ spinning out 
beyond expectatiou, and he and Mrs. Carlyle went 
for a fortnight to the (Trange. T.ord Ashburton 
seemed to have recovered, but was very delicate, 
d’licre was 110 ])arty, only V(mal)les, tlie guest of all 
rollers whom (/arlyh* best liked to meet. Tlie visit 
\ MS a liappy a gleam of })ure sunshine befoi’etlie 
rrible calamity wliich was lunv impending. 

One evening, after their return, ]\lrs. Carlyle had 
)iie to call on a cousin at the i)()st offu'c in Bt. 
Maitiu’s Lane. Slu^ had come away, and was trying 
to reach an omnil)Us, when she was tlii'own by a cab 
oil tlie kiu’bstone. Hm* right arm being disabled by 
neuralgia, she was unabh^ to break her fall. I’he 
siiif'ws of one thigh wma* sjiraiiu'd and hn^erated, and 
she was brought lionu* in a tly in dreadful pain. Blie 
knew that Cai’lyh* would beexjnn-ting h(*r. Her chief 
anxiety, she told me, was to get into tln^ houst* with- 
out his knowledge, to spare him agitation. For her- 
j^elf, she could not move. Bhe stopped at the door 
of Mr. Larkin, who lived in tlu* adjifining house in 
Oheyne Bow, and asked him to ludp her. The sound 
of the wheels and the noise of voices nciched Carlyle 
hi the drawing-room. He rushed down, and he and 
Mr. Larkin together bore her up tl]e stairs, and laid 
her on lier bed. Tliere slie remaiiunl, in an agony 
'\vliich, experienced in pain as she was, exceeded the 
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worsit tliat siie had known. Carlyle was not allowed to 
know how seriously she had been injured. Tlie doctor 
and slic l)oth agreed to conceal it from him, and din-- 
ing tliose first days a small incident liappencd, wliidi 
slie liorself described to me, showing tlie distractino- 
want of porcieption which sometimes characterised 
him — a want of j)erception, not a want of feeling, fop 
no one could liave felt more tenderly. Tlie nerves 
and muscles were coni])letely disabled on the side on 
wluch slie liad fallcai, and one ellect was tiuit tin* 
under jaw liad drop])ed, and that slu* could not cIom* 
it. Carlyle always disliked an ojxmi nioutli ; Ik* 
thought it a sign of foolish iu.‘ss. One morning, wlic!' 
tlie ])ain was at its Avorst, ]u‘ (.*ani(‘ into lier I’ooni. 
and stood looking at lier, leaning on t he inantel-pictH . 

‘ Jane,' he said pi’csently, \ye had hc'ttc'r slnit youi' 
mouth.’ Slu‘ tried to tell him that slu^ could not. 
‘Jane.’ he began again,’ ‘ ye'll tind yoiirsidf in a more 
comp:e‘t and pious frame of mind, if y(‘ sliul. your 
mouth.’ Tn old-fashioned and, in him. pc'rfectly sin- 
cere phraseology he told h(*r that sht? ought to he 
thankful that tin? accidmit Avas no woi’se. I\ri's. 
lyle liatix] cant as heartily as h(‘, and to her, in lier 
sore state of mind and body, such womls had a llavoiir 
of cant in them. 'Friu; herself as steed, she woiil'i 
not bear it. ‘ d'hankful !’ she said to him ; ‘ thankful 
foi’ Avhat? for having liemi thi*own down in the stivri 
when I liad gone on an ('rrand of charity? for being 
disabh'd, crushed, made to siiHer in this Avay ? I ‘'i'” 
not lhaidcful, and I Avill not say that T am.’ He kit 
her, saying hv. was sorry to s(‘e her so rtdicdlinus. 
We can hardly Avondm- after this that he had to 
[)ort sadlv to his brotlier : ‘Slie sjieaks little to 
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aiK-l does not accept me as a sick nurse, wlucli, truly, 

I had never any talent to be.’ 

Of course he did not know at first her real con- 
dition. Blie Inid sucli indoinitalde courage tliat she 
persuaded him that she was actually better off* since 
slie liad Ixicome helpless than ‘ Avlien slie had been 
struggling to go out daily and retinaied done u]), 
\vitli her joints like to fall in pieces.’ For a montli 
she could not move — at the end of it slui was able 
U) struggle to her feet and crawl occasionally into the 
adjoining room. Carlyle was blind. Seven weeks 
idler the accident lu* coidd write : " Sh(‘ actually sh‘(‘j)s 
') !ti‘r. (aits bettcT, and is clnvrfiiller than formerly, 
•r ijcrhaps thre^e weeks past she has been hitching 
')iit with a stick. She can walk too, but slowly 
liout stick. Tn short sln^ is doing well (Mough — 
as indeed am I, and have need to be.’ 

lie had need to be, for he had just discoveua'd that 
he could not end with " Frederick ’ like a rocket -sti<*k, 
])ut that there must be a new volume: and for his 
sd<i', iuid knowing how the truth, if he was .aware of 
it, would agitate him, with sjdi.aidid heroism she had 
forcial herself prematurely to her feet again, the men- 
ial resolution coiupiering the weakness of the body. 
iShe i*veu received visitors again, and in the middle 
of November, T and my own wife once more spent 
an evening there.' Hut it was the last excu-tiem which 
siic was able to make. The same night there came on 
neuralgic, pain — rather tortiin* than ])ain — of which 
the doctor could give no ex[)hinatiou. ‘ A mere (udd,’ 
he said, ‘no cause for alarm;’ but the weeks went 
on and there was no abatement, still ])ain in every 
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muscle, misery in every nerve, no slee]), no rest from 
suffering niglit or clay — save in faint misleading 
intervals — and Carlyle knew at last how it was witli 
her, and had to go on with his work as he could. 

‘ Wt' are in great trouble,’ he wrote on the 29th of 
December, in one of those intervals, * trouble, anxiety, arul 
eonfiisiou. Poor Jane’s state is such as to fill us with tlii- 
saddest thoughts. She does not gather strength — how cau 
she ! She is quieter in regard to pain. The neuralgia and 
other torments have sensibly abated, not ceased. Sh(‘ also 
eats daily a little — that is one clearly good symptom. Ihit 
h(‘r state is one of weakness, utter restlessness, depr(*ssioii, 
and mis<.*ry, such a scene as I never was in befon*. If she 
could only get a little sleep, but she ennnot hitherto. To- 
night, by Parnes’s advice and her own reluctant consent, >ho 
is to try morphiiKi again, (lod of His mercy grant tint it 
may jnesper ! Then^ has been for ten days a complete ces<;i- 
tion of all druggings and opiate abominations. They did 
her a gieat deal of rriisehief inst(‘ad of any good. . . I still 
try to hope and believe that my poor litth* woman n a 
litthj thought better, but it is miserable to see how low ami 
wretched she is, and under what wearing ])ain she j)asses hrr 
shiepless nights and days. In health I am myself as well as 
usual, w^neh surely is a blessing. I k(*(*p busy too in all 
available moments. ^Vork is the one consolation left 

me.’ 

Otli(‘r remedies failing, tlic last clianee was in 
chtinge tind sea air. Dr. Hlakeston, an ae(‘oni])li.'lin‘l 
jdiysieian at St. Leonards, whose wife wtis an old frietid 
of Mrs. Carlyle, offered to receive her as a guest. 
was tak(‘n thither in a ‘ sick carriage,’ in constniclioJi 
and a])pearance sometl)ing like a hearse, in tlie Itegin- 
ning of March. Carlyle attcndcMl licr down, left her- 
with lie*r cousin Maggie Welsh, in the Blakestons’ aifev- 
tionate hands, and liiniself returned to his solitai’} 
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lioino and task. Iliere, in Hades as lie called it, lie 
sate toiling on, Avatcliing for the daily bulletins, now 
woise, now a little better, his own letters full of 
passionate grief and iinpatienee with intruders, wlio 
came with the kindest purpose to cncpiire, but just 
then could better have been spare<l. 

‘I was left well alone last night,’ he wrote on the 15th 
of ]\l:irch, ‘ and sate at least silent in my gloom. On Sunday 
;:inie O. to en({nire for Mrs. C. His empiiry an olYcmee to 
me. I instantly wnlked him out, hut had to go talking with 
him, mere anA hrimfiloiie u])on suet dumpling, progress 
of tlie .v})e('ies, c^e., all the way to Hyde Park. What does 

:1 foolish hall of tallow want with me?’ 

Sorrows did not <m>uh‘ single. Ton days later 

i)i‘ nows that T.ord Ashburton was dead, the dearest 
h eiid tiiat luul b(H‘n left to him. As an evidence of 
rcL-ard Lord A. liad left him 2,000/., or rather had 
not left it, but had desired that it should be given 
to him, that there might be no deduction for lega(*y 
duty. It was a small matter at such a moment tlnat 
tliore appeared in the ‘Saturday Review' ‘an ex 
trnnely c()ntem])tible uolice, hostile if the dirty puppy 
(hiivd,' on the last published volumes of ‘ Frederick.' 
This did not even vex him, ‘ was not worth a snuifof 
tobacco; only he thought it was a pity that Venables 
just then should have allowed the book to fall into 
unworthy liatuls. lie wrote to bis wife daily — a few 
words to satisfy her tliat lie was well. At length the 
absence freun her became unbearable, lie took a 
liouse at St. Leonards, to which slic couhl be removed ; 
and, leaving Cbeyne Kow to the caPe of iMr. Larkin, 
he went down, with his work, to join her. Most 
things in this world have their sunny side — the planet 
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itself first, and llien the fortunes of its oecn pants, 
llis grief and anxiety luid eonvineed Mrs. Carlyle of 
her husband’s real love for lier, which she had loirc 
doubted. Hut that was all, for her sufierings were of 
a kind which few human frames (;ould bear without 
sinking under them. Carlyle was patient and tender ; 
all Avas done for her wliich care and love could 
provide ; she had not Avholly lost her strength or 
energy ; but the pain and slec})lessness continued weede 
after A\"eck Avithout sign of abating. They remained 
at St. Leonards till the middle of July, Avdum despe- 
rate, after tAvclve nights a])solulely Avithoul slecj) of 
any kind, she rallied her force, rose, and wont olf, 
under ,Iohn Carlyle’s charg(‘, through London to 
Annaudale, there to shake olf the horrible enchiuii- 
meut or else to die. 

It Avas on the eve of her birthday that sh(‘ made 
her [light. No one Avas more absolutely free tliaii slic 
Avas from su])erstition. but times and seasons weiv 
associated Avith huiu;ui feelings ; slu* iniulit eillirr 
end her life altogether oi* receive a fresh lease of it. 
Carlyle i*eniained at St. Leonards, to gatlier his books 
and j)apers togetJier. She Avas to go first to his sister, 
Mrs. Austin, at the Gill. ‘Oh Avhat a birthday is this 
for thee!’ lie cried after her, ‘flyingfrom the tormentor, 
panting like the hunted doe Avith all the hounds of 
the pit in cliase. Poor Mary Avill do her very best 
and sisterliest for you; a kinder soul is not on earth.' 
The violent revulsion, .strange to say, foi- a time 
succeeded. The journey did not hurt her. She 
recovered sleep a little, strength a little. SloAvdy, very 
sloAvly and with many relapses, she rallied into a more 
natural state, first at the Gill and afterwards Avitli the 
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Kussells in Nitlisdale.^ Carlyle could not follow 
excej)! with his heart, but the thoughts which lie 
could spare from his work were given to what he 
woidd do for her if slie was ever i-estored to him 
alive. 

ddiere was to lie no more hiring of carriages, no 
more omnibuses. Slie was henceforth to have a 
brougham of her own. Her room in Cheyne flow in 
which she had so sullered, was re-papered, re-arranged, 
Avith the kind help of Miss Bromley, that slie might 
ho surrounded with objects unassociated with the past. 

Here are a series of e.xtraets from the letters which 
I c wroli‘ to her : — 

Ch.-bea: July LMI, ISiM. 

Pco]>lc do not licl]) iMf* much. Oh darling, when will 

com(‘ hiick and protect m(‘ V (iod above Avill have 
augi-d tliat for lioth of us, and it Avill h(‘ liis will not ours 
'’.at can rule it. Mv llumghts are a prayer for my poor little 
lif( -partner who has fallen lame beside me after travelling 
.^0 many st(M*p and tliorny ways. 1 will stop this, lest T fall 
to crying altoget lier. 

Auiriist 1. 

\N\>rked loo late yesterday. Walluul out for e.vercise at 
seven p.m. Wild, windy sky. Streets — thank (lod ! -- nearly 
empty; rain threatening. My walk wa.s gloomy, 6‘(o/ as death, 
but. nut provoking, not so miserable as many, (iloom, sorrow ; 
bu( instead of rag(* — siip[)n*ss(*d rage as too often — })ious 
grief, h(‘avy Init blessed ratlun*. I read till midnight, then 
out again, solitary as a ghost, and to bed about one. T set* 
nobody, wish to set* nobody. 

.Vujrust ’J. 

1 am out ( f sorts ; no work hardly; and run about as 
niiserable as my worst enemy eoiihl wish ; and my ]ioor little 
friend of friends, she has fallen wounded to the ground and 

^ bor tho Uussell.s and all they di<i for MVs. (tarlyle, so*' Jjettera 

Memorials, vol. hi. p. i>01 ef svq. 
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[ am alone — alone! My spirits are quite sunk ; my hand is 
quite out. Postman Ihillock wants me to get his son pro- 
moted. Can’t I ? Somebody else wants 6i)L till he provo 
the Pibh* out of square. Another requests me to induct him 
into literature. Another to say how he can save mankind, 
which is much his wish, Slq, 

August a. 

Your poor nervous system ruined, not by those lat(r 
months only, but by long years of more or less the like ! 
Oh, you have had a hard life ! I, too, not a soft one : but 
yours beside me! Alas! alas! \ am better than y(isterd;iy, 
still not quite up to par. The noises liave considerably 
increased about me, but I care much less about them in 
general. Night always brings her coolness, her sibiice, 
which is an intinit(? solace to us, body and soul. Nothingof 
blockhead mankind’s procedur(‘ M'cms madd(?r and even 
more condemnablt‘ to me than this of llu'ir brutish bcil- 
hunitish creation of ne(H.lless noises. 

Au^'ii.'t -j, 

What a blessed course of religious industry is that of 
Scotland, to guard agaimd letters coming or going so many 
days every month. The seventh day, buirtb [)art of a 
lunation; that is the naal fact it all n'sts on ; and such a 
hubbub Tuade of it by the vile flunkey souls who call ihcin- 
selves s})ccial wt)rshippers of the Most High. Aluinbo 
Jumbo on the coast of (uiinea almost seems a shadt' more 
rcspectabh*. 

I was absent from London during the sntiinier. 1 
had lieard that the Carlyles had left. Leonards aiul 
that she was in Scotlaiul, and 1 wroti? to him uiukr 
the im])i-(*ssion that site must bi* rec’overing. be 
answei’ed tliat I bad ]>een /by too liojadhi. 

( aielsea : Aiif'iist <>. 

The ac(iOunts have? mostly hcuni i)a(l ; but for two day'^ 
|)ast seem (to myself) to indicate somethingof real improve- 
ment. I am always very sanguine in the matter; hut 
the saddest rebukes, as you see. God only knows wbnl 
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become of it all. But I keep as busy as the Fates will nllow^, 
and in that find tlie summary of any consolation that remains 
to me. My progress is, as it has always been, frightfully 
slow ; but, if I live a few months, I aUvays think 1 shall get 
the accursed millstone honourably saw'ed from my neck, 
and Quce more revisit the daylight and the dry land, and see 
better wdiat steps are to be taken. T have no comt)any here 
but my horse. Indeed 1 have mainly consorted with iny 
horse for eight ytairs back — and he, the staff of my life 
otlnu wise, is hettfir company than any I could get at present 
in these latitudes — an lionest creature that is always candid 
with im^ and rationally useful in a small w\ay, wdiich so fiuv 
me. Wish me well and return, the sooner the belter. How 
well I remember the last night you and Mts. h'roude werc 
h-'i'e! It was the last sight I had of in y poor little life- 
npanion still afoot by my sidr*, checTily footing tin* rough 
ys along wdth me, not oV(‘rwhelme(l in wild d<‘luges of 
• 'ory as now. Af .s/>c.v ’mfracla ! This is tln^ IMace of 
pe.~ -Yours ever, T. (’. 

To her liis letters eoiitiuued eoiislaiit, liis spirits 
varying with lier accounts of herself, hut, as he had 
said to me, always trying to be sanguine. 

loJmie ]| (7.v// ('arl/flr. 

rliel'ca : Au}.Mist 11. 

Oh, wliat a deliverance to the loaded heart of nn' — one 
ought not to so des]Muate, but 1 was to*> early awaike 
again, and fiesh is w’(*ak. Oh, 1 am so sad, sad, sad, but have 
otten been more miserabh* far. The sorrow' has fuiujirenesfi 
iu it, reconciliation to .all men and things, cspi'ciallv to all 
laen, not secret rage and vain struggh', as tt)()ofli'n. Oh, do 
hut g(‘t bettcT, my owui Schatz. W(' shall have good days 
y<d, please God. 

.Xiijjfust IS. 

May I really think the vengeful Furies an^ abating, going 
giadually to their homes — and that my poiw little Eury- 
<lice will come back again and make me rich. God of His 
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mercy grant it to me anti you. Amen ! What a humiliated, 
broken-down, poor cheepy wretch I am ! Condemned to 
dwell among the pots and live upon unclean blockheadisin, 
and bug foul creatures to my bosom, coaxing them to tell 
me what they know, these long years past, till I feel myself 
to have, become foul and blockheadish. On, on, to get it 
pitched away from me into the bottomless Pool ! 


Aiij.nist 25 . 

Phe girls are raging and scrubbing ; the curtains all on 
the ropes in the garden. Cat, with miniature black likenc^ss 
of hers(df, contemplativcdy wandering among the skirts of 
them. Xot a mouse stirring! Oh dear! I wish my Goody 
was back, but 1 won’t be inipatient. Oh, no, no; as long 
I hear of lu'r getting inch by inch into her old self agin’ii. 
The heavens truly an? ine*rciful and gracious to me, thongli 
they load my back ratlu'r sore. 

Au^-n.'^t 2IJ oO. 

Tin* blessed silence of Sabbath. Nobody lov(‘s his S:i])- 
bath as I do. There is soin(*thing ([uitc* divine to me* in that 
cessation of barrel organs, pianos, tumults, ainl juinhlings. 
1 easily do a better day*s work than on any otlnn* day of tla* 
se\en ; and, if left alone, have a solemn kind of sadness, a 
gloom of mind which, though heavy to b(*ar, is not nnallied 
with saciedn(*ss and blessedness. . . . Poor litth* soul ! You 
are the ln'Iin, intellect of thehou.se. Xobody el.se has tlir 
least skill in steering. My poor scissors, for example, ya 
would hud them in perhaps hv(‘ minutes. Nobody (*lse I think 
\\ ill in li V(? moiit hs. ‘ Ncuvherc to b<* found, sir.’ ‘ Can’t tinil 
them,’ say they, as so many rabbits or blue-bottle Hies might- 

Aiigu.st 81.' 

It is the waest and forlornc'.st-looking thing, like to make 
me cry outright. Indeed, I oft(*n feel, if I could sit down 
and (jn'rf for a whole day it would be an infinite ri'licf to 
me, but one’s ey(*s grow dry. What a rjuantity of 
too, one used to do in the beginning of life. ... I am but low- 

’ Describing llie re-arrangoment of lier bedroom. 
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spirited, you see. Want- of potatoes^ I am ashamed to say, is 
the source of everything, and I will give up. 

Sopternhev 8 -9. 

Oh, how I wish I had you here again, ill or not ill. We 
will try to bear the yoke together, and tlie sight of your fac(‘ 
will do my sick heart good. . . . Your account would have 
made me quite glad again, liad not my spirits been otherwise 
bt‘low par. Want of potatoes, want of regular ]3odily health, 
nay — it must be admitted — 1 am myscilf too irregular with 
no (loody 71 ear me. If I were but regular! Tliei’e wdll be 
nothing for it but that you come home and regidate. 

St^ptenibev i?(). 

You are evidently suffering much. I eannot help you 
at all. The only thing I ean do is to wish for you here again, 
mch as you are ; quiet at your own ehinmey-nook where it 
would be new life to m(‘ to see you sitting, never so lame if 
not quitf' too mis('rable and not iii i)ain w^omdurable. Endur- 
able or not, W(* two, and not any other body, are the natural 
hearers of it. ... Of myself there is nothing to record, but 
a gallop of excellence yesterday, an evening to myself alto- 
gether, almost incapable, not (juite, and a walk under the 
shining skies between twelve and one a.m. The weather is 
as beautiful as it can b(‘. Sihmt strangely when the infernal 
eoekiu'yisms sink aw'ay — so silent, brilliant, sad, that I was 
likt? to greet looking at it. 

Si^pK-mbi r 

I had the pain of exchuVunj poor Faric last night. I 
know his rap and indi'ed was ])('remptory Indore that. ‘ No- 
body 1 ’ l^ut Farie really wishes well to both of us. In my 
loneliness here it often seems to me as if there w\as nothing 
hut nast y organ -grinding, misgui<ied, ho>tile, savage, or 
indith.'rent people round me from shoin^ to shore ; and Farie s 
withdrawing footst(‘p had a kind of sadness. 

Septemt)or 27. 

It is no w'onder, as .T(‘an says, that you are ‘ blaekbased ' 
at such a journey lying ahead, but tin' real likelihood is it 

^ Al)ased. — It w’as a phrase of iny mother’s. T. C. 
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will pass without essential damage to you. You will get to 
me oil Saturday morning, and find me at least, and wliat 
home we have on this v(‘xed earth, true to one another while 
we stay here. The house is quite ready. I shall not be 
long with my book now. . . . On Sunday in Helgrave Square 
I met the Dean of Westminster ; innocent heter(.)dox soul, 
blase on toast and water, coming on with his neat black-eyed 
little Scotch wife. Oh, what inquiries ! Keally very innocent 
[)(*ople, and really intercsteil in you. 

Si !pt ember 

Oh, my sutfering little .Jeannie ! \ot a wink of real 
slee[) again for you. I rt‘ad (your letter) with that kind of 
heart you may suppose in the bright beautiful moining; 
even Margandta d’eri-ace looking wholesome and kind, while 
for poor us there is nothing* but restless pain and chagrin. 
And y(‘t, (h^aia.'st, then* is som(‘thing in your note' which is 
welcomer to me than anything 1 havt* y(‘t liad — a sound of 
piety ^ of devout humiliation and gentle hoj)e and submission 
to the I lighest, which affects me much and has l)een a, great 
comfort to me. Yes, poor darling! This was wanted. Jhoud 
stoicism you never failed in, nor do I want you to abate of 
it. Dut ther(‘ is soimdhing beyond of which I b(‘liev(* you 
to have had too little. Ft softens tin* angry heart and is 
far from weakening it — nay, is the final strength of it, the 
fountain and m»urishnient of all r(‘al strength, (’ome lioiue 
to your own pool* nest ;igain. That is a gojxl cliange, and 
clearly the best of all, (lird your soul heroically togeth(*r, 
and let me see you on Saturday by my side again, for weal 
or woe. We have had a great d«*al of hard travelling 
togetlier, wo will md break down yet, ph*ase God. I low to 
thank Dr. and Mrs. liussell for what they have done* for you, 
much more how to repay them, beats all my ingenuity. 

And so Mrs. Caidylo caiiR* hark to Clieynr Uow, 
from whicli slic* liad ])ecn carried six months before 
as in a licarse, experting to see it no more. Sh(.‘ n' 
a|)])cared in Iicr old rircle, weak, sliatterc'd, lier body 


Lvftvrs anti Momoriah^ vol. iii. ]). 211. 
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worn to a shadow, but with her s])irit hriglit as ever — 
brighter j)erliaps ; for Carlyle’s tenderness in lier illness 
liad eonviiiced her tliat he really eared for lier, and 
the sunset of lier married life recovered soinethinu’ of 
llie colours of its inornins**. He, too sanguine always, 
persuaded himself that her disorder was now wmai out, 
and that she was on the way to a perfect restoration. 
She, I think, was under no such illusion. There was 
a gentle smile in her lace, if one ever sj)oke of it, 
which showed her incredulity. Ihit from London she 
took no hurt, ^he se(‘med rathei* to gain strength 
than to lose it. To her friends she was as risen from 
the dead, and it was a pleasure to her to see lunv 
ieai’ she was to them and with what eagerness they 
)ressed forward to be of use. No one (‘ould care 
< livlo. for ^Irs. (^irlyle, and the singular nature of 
tci* illness added to tlu* interest which was felt for her. 
Slie recpiired new milk in the morning. A sup])ly 
was sent in daily, fresh from the licctor's (M)W. The 
brougham was bought, and she had a (‘hildlike pride 
iii it, as her liusiiamTs ])resent. ‘ ^^trange and precious 
to look back ujion,’ he says, ^ those last ('ighteen 
iiKHiths as of a second youth — almost a second child- 
hood, Avith the wisdom and graces of old age, which by 
llcaven’s great nua’cy were conceded to her and me.’ 

‘ Frederick ’ Avas finished in January, the last of 
Carlyle’s great Avorks, the last and grandest of them. 
‘The dreary task, and the sorroAvs and obstructions 
attending it,’ ‘ a magazine of despairs, imjtossibilities, 
and ghastly dilficulties nev(‘r knoAAm but to himself, 
and by himself never to be forgotten,’ all aaus over, 
‘ locked aAvay and the key turned on it.' ‘ It nearly 
hilled me’ [he says in his journal], ' it, and my poor 
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June’s dreadful illness, now lia])pily over. No synipnthy 
<x^uld be foniicl on eartli for tJiose liorrid struggles of 
twelve years, nor liappily was any needed. On Sun- 
day evening in the end of January (1805) I walked 
out, with the niultijdex feeling — joy not very promin- 
ent in it, Imt a kind of solemn thankfulness tra(*eal)l(\ 
tliat T liad writteji the last sentence of that unutter- 
able book, and, contrary to many ibrebodings in bad 
hours, Jiad actually got done with it for ever.’ 

‘ Frederick ’was translated instantly into (Terman, 
and in Oermany, where the conditions wene better 
known in wliich Carlyle had found Ids materials, there 
was the warmest aj)])reciation of what lie had doiK*. 
The sharpest scrutiny only served to sliow liow accu- 
rate was tlie workmanshi]). Few peoide anywliere 
in Euro])e di'eamt tw(‘nty years ago of the ])osili()ii 
wliic.h Oermany, and Prussia at the head of it. wei’c 
so soon to occu()y. Yet Carlyle's book seemed to 
have been composed in conscious antici|)ati(m of what 
was coming. He liad given a voice to tin) national 
feeling, lie liad brought up as it were from tlie dead 
the ci’eator of the PrU'^sian monarcdiy, and had rc- 
])laccd him among his people as a living and brcatli 
ing man. He had cl(*ared the air for the im]) 0 uding 
lanaduticm, and Ihiroju*, when it came, could s(*e hov; 
the seed had gi'own which liad (‘xpanded into tin* 
0(*rman Em])ire. 

In England it was at once admitted that a splendid 
addition had been made to the national literature. 
Tlie book contained, if notliing cdsc*, a gallery <>1 
historical figures executed with a skill which jdaced 
Carlyle at the head of literary j)or trait {)ainters. The 
English mind nmiains insular and is hard to inhu’cst 
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supremely in any history but its own. The tone of 
‘ Frederick ’ nowliere harmonized witli j)opnlar seuti- 
nient among us, and every page contained scniiething 
t(^ oflend. Yet even in England it was better received 
on its first a])pea ramie than any of Carlyle’s other 
works had been, and it gave solidity and massiveness 
to his already brilliant fame. Xo ciatic, after tlie 
C()m[)lelion of * Fredericik,’ cliallcnged Carl3de’s right 
to a place l)eside the greatest of Englisli authors, past 
or present. 

Jfe had sorely tried America; but America for- 
gave his sarcasms — forgot tlie ‘ smok}* chimney,’ for- 
got the ‘Iliad in a Nutshclh’ and was cordially and 
•iithusiastically admiring. Itmerson sent out a j)ara- 
graph, wliich went tlie round of the Union, tliat 
•“Frederick’’ was the wittiest book that was ever 
wi’itten ; a book tliat one would think the English 
people would rise up in mass and thaidv the author 
for by cordial acclamation, and signify, b}^ (‘rowning 
him with oak leav(‘s, their joy that sm^h a head ex- 
isted among tlieni;’ ‘ while sym{)atliising and much- 
reading America would make a new treaty, or send 
a Minister Extraordinary" to oiler congratulations of 
honoui'ing delight to England in acknowledgment of 
this donation.’ A rather sanguine exj)ectation on Emer- 
son’s ])art ! England has ceased to stone or buiai her 
prophets, but she does not yet make them the subject 
of international treaties. She crowns with oak leaves 
licr actors and her j)riina-donnas, her politi(*ians, who 
are to-day lier idols, and to-morrow will find none so 
])oor to do them reverence ; to wise men she is con- 
tented to pay more moderate liomage, and leaves the 
final decorating work to time and future generations.. 
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CTTAFrEll XXVIT. 

A. I). 18 «r> n. .ET. 70 71. 

‘ Fi’rdcn’ck ’ coinj)lctrMl — Snminor in Annandale — Mrs. Carlylo in 
Nithsdalo - Visit to Linlatlien — Thomas Erskinc— -Tlio Edinhurj^di 
Itoctovship -Feelings in Choyne Kow about it — Iluskin's ‘ J\thics 
of the Dust.’ 

The last proofs of ‘ Frederick ’ heiiiLf coi'rocted atid 
dismissed, tlie Carlyles Avent down, in the sprin<f of 
18G5, to stay with Lady Ashburton at a seaside cot- 
tage at vSeaton, in Devonshire. They s])ent a hav 
quiet weeks thc're, and then Avent home aj^’ain — ( ■ar- 
lyle, so h(’ says, to ‘sink and sink into twer ncAr 
depths of stupefa(‘fion and dark miseiy of body and 
mind.’ lie was a restless s])irit. When busy, ho 
com])lained that his Avork Avas killini;* him ; Avlien la? 
Avas idle, his mind y)reyed uj)()n itself. Ferlia])s, as 
Avas ^^enerally the cast*, he exa^rgerated his own dis- 
comforts. r.ong before he had told his family, avIicu 
he had territied them Avith his ac(.*ounts of himself, 
that they ought to knoAv that Avhen he cried Murder 
he Avas not ahvays being killed. When his soul seemed 
all bla<*k, the darkness only broken by lightnings, he 
Avas aAvar(* that sometimes it Avas only a want of pota- 
toes. ^Still, in the exhaustion Avhich folloAved on lone 
exertion he Avas ahvays wildly humoured. Ahont 
May he found that he Avanted fresh fdiange. Sonn*- 
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tiling was amiss with Mrs. Carlyle’s ri^^lit arm, so tliat 
slie had lost the use of it for writing'. She seemed 
well otherwise, however ; she liad 110 oljjectioii to 
being left alone, and lie set ofl* for Annandale, where 
lie had not been for three years, ‘ Poor old Scot* 
land !’ he said. ‘It almost made me greet wlien I 
saw it again, and the first sound of a Scotch ^iiard, 
and his broad accent, was strauL^e and ailecting to 
me.’ llis Avife and he had grown but ‘ a feckless pair 
of bodies,’ ‘ a pair of miserable creatures,’ but they 
would not ‘ tiiK^ lu^art’ ; and at the liouse of liis sister, 
Mrs. Austin, he found the most careful preparations 
for hiv^ comfort — ‘new pipes,’ ‘new towels,’ ‘new, 

' x'cellent potatoes,’ ‘a mov sofa to lie down upon 
iter his rides,* everything that his lieart could wish 
’or. 

a sound all night at tho (Jill, he wrote, after his 
arrival, except, at stated times, the grinding, brief clash of 
tlie railway, whicli, if I hear it at all, is a lash or loud ei-aek 
of the Mdruimon tvhq), going on at present ov(‘r all the 
earth, on the enslav(*d backs of men ; T alone enfranchised 
from it, nothing to do but hear it savagely clashing, breaking 
God Almighty’s silence in that fatal or tragic inamnT, saying 
— not to me — ‘ Ye accursed slaves I ‘ 

Mrs. Carlyle made shift to write to him Avitb the 
hand Avliich Avas left to her ; livtdy as ever, careful, 
lor llis sake, to take her misfortunes lightl} . lie, 011 
his ])art, Avas admiringly grateful. 


yb Jane Welsh Ca riffle. 

The Gill, .lime U. 

Thanks for the struggle you have made to get me a word 
of authentic tidings sent. I can read perfectly your poor 
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little loft-liand lessons, and wonder at the progress you have 
made. Don’t be iinjnous, however. Your poor rigid hand 
will bo restored to you, please God ; and we may depend 
upon it, neither the coming nor the going in such cas('s goes 
by the rule of caprice. Alas ! what a time wt^ have all got 
into ! T finished last night the dullest thick book, long- 
winded, though intelligent, of Lyell ; and the tendency of 
it, very impotent, was, upon the whole, to prove that we are 
much the same as tin? apes ; that Adam was probably no 
other than a fortunate ouraiig-outang who succeeded in 
rising in the world. May the Lord confound all such dreary in- 
solences of loquaci(ms blockheatlism, entitling itself Science. 
Science, as tlie nnderstanding of tilings worth knowing, w;is 
once a far ditfereid, matter from this melaneholy maundering 
and idle looking into the unknowable, and apparmdly the 
tu)t worth knowing. 

He liad liis liorso witli him — Fidtz’s successor, 
Lady Aslihui'ton’s |)reseiit, wlioni lie called Noggs. 
Oil Noggs’s ])ack he wandered round th(,‘ old iieigli- 
bourliood, whicli lie liad first known as a. sidioollioy, 
and tlien as nslna*. 

Poor old Annan ! he wrote. There tlie old house's stood, 
a bleared evening sun shining as if in anger on them ; hut 
the disagreeable, mostly jialtry living creatures who used to 
vex aie in thos«^ days w<nc all gone. The old Academy 
Douse! what a considerable stride to the New Academy! 
have been in for some time, and am thinking soon to cpiit. 
Good night, ye of the ])altry type- -ye of the lov(*ly, too. 
Good, and good only, he with you all ! Noggs and F, after 
these reflections, started at a mighty pace for Cummertrees, 
wind howling direct in our faces, and were there just as a 
luggage train w’as pa.ssiiig, amid tempests of muddy smoke, 
with a shrieking storm of discord, which Noggs could not 
but pause to watch the; passage? of, wdf h a mixture of wmndt'r 
and abhorrence. The waving of the woods about Kelhead, 
grandly soughing in the windy sunset, soon hushed the mind 
of both of us to a better tone, if not a much gladder. 
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Again : — 

Juno- July, 1805. 

My rides are very strange, in the mood so foreign as 
mine. Last night, 6 to 8 p.m., was a perfect whirlwind, as 
the day had lieen, though otherwise fresh and genial. I 
went for tlu^ lirst time by the Priest-side Sands. Noggs 
had some reluctance to put forth his speed in tlie new 
element: strong tempests on the right eye ; on the left th(‘ 
far-off floods of Solway ; CrilTel and the mountains, witli th(‘ 
foreground of flat sand, in ])arts white with salt, right ahead, 
but I made th(‘ dog go, and had really a very interesting 
gallop, as differemt from that of Rotten Row as could well be. 

‘ Oh, rugged aiul all-supporting mother!’ says Orestes, ad- 
(lr(‘ssing the earth. One has now no other sermon in the 
world, not a mockery and a sham, but that of these telluric 
r .d celestial sil(‘nc(‘s, broken by such winds as there may be. 

So went Carlyle\s summer at the Gill. She meaii- 
liilc, (lisj)i riled by her lamed hand, and doubtful 
;‘the future, resolved that she, too, would see Seot- 
land onee more before she died. Not- guessing how 
ill all Avas with lun* about the heart, he wished her to 
join him at his sister’s. 

1 :im doing myself good in resptn't of health, he said, 
though still in a ti’emulous state of muves, and altogether 
sombre and sad and vacant. My hand is given to shake. 
Alas! wliat is shaking to other states we know of? I am 
solitary as I wislu'd to be, and do not object to the gloom 
;iml dispirit menf, going down to the ntferlv dark. If they 
like to rest there, let them. The world has becoim* in many 
parts hideous to me. Its liighest high no longer looks very 
high to me; only my poor heart, strange to say, is not very 
much blunted by all it has got. In the dej)ths of silent sad- 
nesSj X feel as it there were still as much love iu me — all gone 
to potential tears — as there was in my earlit'st day. 

Mrs. Carlyle was jiroud of her husband ; slio 
honoured his character, .she gloried iu his fame, and 

IV. u 
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she was sure of his airectiou. Jhit in li(?r sink stale slio 
needed rest, and rest, wlien the dark s])irit was on 
him, she could not find at Ids side. Ite had his sister 
with him; lie liad his brother James close iii liand. 
To these kind kindred she might safely leave him ; and 
she went on ])ast Annan to the good hussells in Nitii??- 
dale, who had nursed lier in the ])ast year. Carlyl(‘ 
wished her only to do what Avould give her mo.^i 
pleasure, lie went to see her at Thornhill, met lior 
at Dumfries, was satisfied lo know that she was in 
safe liands, and was blind to tlie i‘est. 

There was in you [he wrote, after one of tl>ese iinadhigs ! 
such a goniality and liglit ])lay of s})iri(, wlien you got into 
talk, as was (jiiile sui prising to me, and had a fine ]»eaiif y iii 
it, though very sorrowfah Courage ! H v-aud-hy we shall 
see. th(i end of this long lain*, as we liave done of others, and 
all will l)e hetti'i' than it now is. 

His own life ‘ was the nearest, approaidi to zero 
tliat any son of Adam eonld make,*.' He read Hii," 
Jloih.’au ‘ lying on tin? grass, " sanntmx.al a miniimiiii.' 
M’ode a maximum,’ sometimes even ])egan to think 
of work again, as it* such idleness were (lisgrarehiL 
Tkir lier. evidently, he was in m.) alarm at. all. After 
Inn* bin Inlay, lie jiaicl a visit to his old fi'iciid, hr. 
S))edding, at .Mirehoiisi', near Keswi(d\. SjiiMlding 
himself (elder bi-other of James, the lalitoi* of ‘ba- 
con’) In* tlionglit one of tlic best men lie liad ever 
known. Tliei'e Avere three ‘ beautiful young ladies, 
Air. S])cdding's < laughters. Mi rehouse was beautiluk 
and so were the ways of it ; ‘ everything ni(.*e and neat, 
dairy, (cookery, lodging rooms. niirnddn'^ 

the real title of it, not to speak of Skiddaw and the 
finest mountains of the eartli.’ lie must Jiave eiijoynl 
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liimself indcGtl, 'when lie could praise so lleartil 3 ^ 
‘My three days at Keswick/ he said when they were 
over, ‘ are as a small jiolished llagstone, wliicli 1 am 
not sorry to liave intercalated in the roiigli floor of 
]n)idders which my sojourn otherwise has been in 
these parts.’ 

To MVs. Carlyle Xithsdale this time had been a 
failure. Tlie sleejdessness (‘ame on again, and she 
lied back to Clieyne IIoav. ‘ Poor witch-hunted 
Goody,’ he said : ‘ was there ever sucli a chase of tlie 
fiends? ’ .Miss llromley took cliarge of' her at Folke- 
stone, from wliich slie was al.)le to stmd a lirighter 
account of herself, lie, meanwhile, lingered on at 
’ ,s brother's at Scotsbrig. 

I am the idlest and most coutente<l of men, he said, 

■ mid things Init let me ;dom‘, and tinn' stay still. The 
'imif'ss of llu' air here, the old hiil-to])S and grassy silences 
-it is with a strange ao(juiescenc(‘ that 1 fancy myself as 
bi:l(liiig probably farewell to them for the last time. Aniian- 
'lalc. is gone out of me, lies all stark and dead, as [ shall 
soon do, too. W'hy not ? 

d1ie peaceable torpor did not last long. Tie was 
roused first into a burst of indignation by riaiding an 
'insolent and vulgar' review n])on Uiiskin's ' ►^esame 
and Lilies.’ It was written by a man who pn)fessed 
attachment to l^lrs. Carlyle. I need not name liim : 
he is dead now, and cannot be hurt by reading Car- 
lyle’s desci-iption of liim to her: 

A dii-tyish little ])iig, irrcdecinahly imboddt'd in com- 
monplace, and grown fat upon it, and prosperous to an un- 
wholesome degree. Don’t you ndurii his love. Jsasty 
creature! with no eye for the beautiful, and luvefully interest- 
ing to himself. 
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In Aiii>’iist Ciirlyh started on a round of visits^ 
to Mr. Erskine at LiiilatlH^ii, to Sir William StirJinir 
at Koir, to Edinburgh, to Lord and Lady Lotliian at 
X(3wl)att]o, and thou again toScotshrig. At Linlatlion 
as AvluTCver lie Avent, lie Avas a most Avcleome guest; 
but lie Avas slightly out of humour tliere. 

The good old St. Thomas, he wrote, secarifMl to me some- 
times to have grown more secular in these his last years; 
eats bettei’, drinks ditto, and is more at ease in the Wf)r]d: 
very wearisoim', and inedined to fetd flistrcssod and to h(> 
disputations on his new theories about God wlicn Siniua 
Thomas Avill have notliing to do with them. 

Erskiue Avas not (amseious of a fall in fa\'oiir, 
eitlier for liimself or his theories, and his own allu- 
sion to Carlyle's visit shoAvs that the diflin’enees had 
not beim much aceimtuated. Tie had hojied iliaf 
^^rs. Carlyle would have come Avith hei* husband. As 
she oould not, ho wrote her an aHoetionali' hdler, in 
Avhieh some of tin* oflending theori('s Avill jierhaps In. 
fouml. 

7e Ao/e TlW.s'A Cu/A/Ze. 

Linlatlii-ii : IS, lS(w. 

Beloved AFrs. Carlyh*, — I snjipose you covld not liav(' 
come here, <and yet it is Avith sonn^ .sorrow tliat I ac(‘«‘])t this 
arrangement, as I scarcely expect to have anotht'r sight (»f 
your dear face on this earth. One might ask what good 
Avould come of it if I had. I can only answer that, ever siaro 
T have knoAvn that face it has been a cordial to me to see if. 

T am happy to think that you are getting better, and re- 
covering a little strength aft(;r that long suffering. 

[ hnA^e a^pati.Tnal feeling towards you, a tender fceliiy- 
as for a child, thqngli you may think 1 have no righf^ to hiiv'' 
such a feeling; and yet your last letter, which was inosf 
sweet to my heart, seemed to say that you almost expected 
such a feeling. 
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The way in which I should like to express that feeling 
would be by telling you things which I have myself found to 
be helpful and supporting in trouble and darkness and con- 
fusion; but the difficulty of saying the thing in the right 
way always sto])s both mouth and pen. 1 hope God will 
speak it to you in his own right way. There is an ex})rcssion 
in the 28th Psalm that often comes to me: ‘Be not silent 
unto me, lest 1 become like those? that go down into the 
pit.’ If there be anyihing that I have a perfect assurance 
of, it is tliis, that God is inde(?d a Father, and that llis un- 
clcingeable purpose towards me, and you, and all, is to make 
rlfjht ; to train us into the capacity of a full sympathy 
with Himself, and thus to unite us to each otliei- in righteous 
love. 1 require such a confidence, and T cling to it, in spite 
r.f niaiiifold t'ontradictions. 

I am glad to seeiMr. Carlyle, so W(‘ll, aft (*r [)assing through 
, ich a process. He sits under the same rowan tree that he 
lie under when here before, in accordance with his conser- 
•tive tuhility. 1 hav(‘ a fellow-feeling with him in many 
.•lings, and love his singleness of heart and purpose more 
fl'.in I can ex[)]*(\ss. 

Fver yours, with true atfection, 

T. Ej^skixe. 

Carlyle, for his i)art, Avas ]ia]q)y to IIikI liiiiiself 
undor liis l)r()tlier's roof again at Kscotshrig. 

The truth is [he wrote to Ids wife], 1 have nowhere been 
so ctun fortably lodged as here just now. Silence, sleiq) pro- 
curable; and, indeed, a kind of feeling that 1 am a little 
better really since getting home. All this, added to the 
loveliest skies I ever saw, cl(*ar as diamonds this day, and an 
earth lying white, to the harvest, with monitions in it against 
human gloom — all this is hero ; but, as usual, it can only 
last for a day. Hy Edinburgh, Keir, Ovc., fortnight was not 
without profit, pcrliaps, though tlie iiitcrcsj. it could have to 
ine was only small ; not a single lovctl face there. Ah me I 
so few anywhere at this date. The physiognomies, all 8coteli, 
looked curious to me, flie changed street .s and businesses. 
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The horrors of thci railway station called Waverlcy, where 
John often had me, are a. thing to remember all one’s life — 
perhaps the liveliest emblem of Tartarus this earth affords. 
Newbattle is line of ifs kind, and finely Scotch. Nobod^^ 
there but the two poor inmates * and a good-humoured 
painter, doing portrait of the lady. Tin; lady took me out 
to walk, talked like a. sad, serious, enquiring, and intelligent 
soul ; the saddest, tliiii, kindly, anxious fac(‘ you could any- 
where see. The iNIarquis did not a]q)(‘ar till luncheon; a 
truly beautiful young man, body and mind, weaker than 
ever, hands now shaking, ey(‘s beginning to fail, but heart 
as lively as ever. Wo had a great deal of innoc(‘nt, cheta- 
fiilly reasonable talk, and I daresay my advent might he a 
kind of relief, like a tree in the stepjH*, in the melancholv 
m<.)notony of such a lih*. Ifad you and my la<ly hecai faiiiv 
ac([uaintcd, she would have liked you wc'll. 

Tlie suiniiK'r (uuhal, ns suunn(‘r> do nud sinmiuM^- 
will, and nutiiinn saw the (‘nflyh’s toge! lun* one- 
inoi’o in tludr (.liolson homo, wliirdi ono of llimji w;:-: 
not ngnin to lonvo alivo. 11i(‘ gri^al oiilwarii (',v(‘ii! 
of Carlyle’s own life, Seollaiid's public, la'eognilioii o!’ 
him, Avas now lying close* ah(‘ad. This lii'^ Avili* avjh 
to live to witness as her final hap])in('ss in this world. 
Slie .se(*me(l s( roiiger, sl(*pt toler-d)! v, di'ovi' about daily 
in lier l)i*oug]i.‘im : occasionally even dined out. Oia r 
I romcmbci’ nu'cting lu‘i’ and Carlyh* this autiimii :il 
tlie Dean of AN'cstminstcr's, and walking lionn* widi 
liim. Once llnyy dined wilh me to m(‘e) Mr. SpfMhlmg 
of Mirehouse*, lluskin, and Dean Milman. Ibiskir, I 
reeolka-t, that nigiit was |)c‘irl ienlarl y brilliant, and 
Avitl) ]i(u*Avas a sj)ceia] favonribu Slu* was r(u*()van’iiiy 
slightly tlie. use* (jf lior right liand ; she* could again 

' bord Lotliian lia<l IjtM-n alroidy str«iclt, in Iln>. midsi of hb brillia^i^ 
promi.^o, by the .slow, fr»'C])ing malady wbi«'b Itillel Inin. 
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write with it; and notlnng visible on tlie surface 
indicated tliat danger was near. 

I liad been at Edin])\irgli, and liad heard Gladstone 
inalvO his great oration on Iloiner there, on retiring 
from odice as Rector. It was a grand display. I 
never recognised before wliat oratory could do; the 
audience being kej)t for three liours in a state of 
elcc.tric tension, bui'sling every nionuMit into applause. 
Xothing Avas said which seemed of moment when read 
deliberately afterwards; but the voice was like en- 
rhantment, and the st]*e(‘t, when we left tlie building, 
was ringing with a ])rolongation of the' cheers. Rer- 
liiips in all llritain tlicre was not a man wliose views 
;n all sid)j(a*ts, in heaven and earth, less resembled 
rladstone’s than those of the man wliom this same 
.j)|)lauding multitude elected to take* his jdace. The 
tiidents too, j)(.‘rhaj)s, were ignorant how wide the 
contradiction was; but if they had been aware of it 
tlu'y lu'ed not have acti'd dilli'iH'ntly. Carlyle had 
h('en one of Uu'inselves. lie had risen tVoni among 
them — not by birth or favour, not on the ladder of 
any estabhslied j)rofession, but only by tlu' internal 
foic.e that Avas in him— to the highest place as a. 
modern man of letters. In ‘ Frederick ' he had u’iAum 
the finish to his rejiutatiou; he slo.»d now at the 
sinnmit of his fame; and the Ikliuburgh students 
desired to mark their admiration in some signal Avay. 
lie had been mentioned before, but lie had deidined 
to be nominated, for a party only Avere then in his 
favour. 

On this occasion the students Avere unanimous, or 
nearly so. llisoAvn consent Avas all that Avas Avanting, 
and the question lay before him whetlu'r, hating as he 
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did all public displays, he would accept a quasi-coro- 
nation from til cm. 

On November 7, 18G5, he wrote to his brother:— 

My Rectonito, it seems, is a tiling sett lent, which by no 
means oversets my composure with joy ! A young Kdinburgli 
man came here two weeks ago to remind me that last time, 
in flatly refusing, 1 had partly promised for Huh if my work 
was done. 1 objected to the ‘ sp(‘eeh.’ He deelar(Ml it to b(‘ a 
thing they would dispense with. Well! if .sfo! 1 concluded; 
but do not as yet sec my way throiigli that lattcn* clause, 
which is the sore one. Indeed, I have yet lu'avd noUHnuj of 
official upon it, and did not even see th(‘ m‘ws})ai)er parn- 
graph till yesterday. Hat gar v:enig za hexliniini^ one way 
or the other. 

Hat iceaig za f/rdrateii. So C’arlyh* might say — 
but it was hedcutend to liiiu nevortludess, and still 
more so to his wife. It seeuK'd si range to m<‘, so 
strange as to be almost incredible, that the Itectorshij) 
of a Scotch University coidd b(‘ siijiposial to add any- 
thing to the ])osition which Carlyk‘ had made for 
himself. ]hit then* were peculiar <'ii-cunislanc('s wJiich 
gave to this one sjiccial form of iH'cognit ion an cx- 
cejitional attractiveness. (hrlyh‘'s l•(‘|)nlalioll Avas 
Unglish, Clerman, American — Scotidi also - but Scotch 
only to a certain degree. Then* had always in Scot- 
land been an opposition party' ; and if tin* j)ropliel 
had some honour in his own country, it was h'ss than 
in other places. At least some feeling of this kind 
existed in Cheyne Uow, though it may lur.c* been 
partly' fancyq and due to earlier associatic )ns. ( h rlylc’s 
hklinburgh memories were almost all painful. Ihf^ 
University days had been without distinction, 'fhoy 
had been folhnved by dreary schoolmastering days at 
Kirkcaldy, and the scarcely less di-eaiy years of ])iivatc 
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tutoring in Edinburgh again. When Miss Welsh, of 
Haddington, announced lliat slic was to be married to 
liim, the unlieard of niemUkmce liad been tlie scoff of 
Edinbiirgli society and of lier fatlier’s and mother’s 
counections there. It liad l)(H3n lioped after tlie mar- 
riage that some situation miglit liave been found for 
]iim, and tliey had settled in Comely Hank with a view 
to it. All efforts failed, however, and nothing could 
be done. At Craigenputtock he laid the foundation of 
Ills reputation — but his aj)})lications for employment in 
vSi'otland had been still lad'uscd invariably, and some- 
times contumeliously. J.ondon treated liim, in I80I, 
as a pej'son of iinj)or(ance ; when lie s]>t'nt the winter 
following in Iklinburgh he was coldly j’eceiv(‘d there — 
received with a dislike which was only not contempt 
because it was (pi;difi(Hl with f(*ar. Tliis was all past 
iiidgoiie, but he had always a feeling that Kdinl.)urgh 
had not treated him well. The Uectorship would be 
a ])ublic acknowledgment that his countrymen had 
h(‘en mistaken about him, and he had an innocent 
salisfaclion in the thought of it. b^lie, too, had a 
similar feeling. Among old iVimids of liis famiiv, wln^ 
kiiew little about literature, thm-e was still an im])res- 
sion that ‘ Jeaniiie Welsh had thrown herself away.' 
'they would be forced to say imw tliat sleannie was 
right after all.’ 8he laughed wIhmi she talked about 
it, and T cotdd hardly believe that she was serious. 
Ihit evidently both in him and her some consciousness 
of the kind was really working, and this ])erhaps 
more than anything else dt*termiiied him to go 
through with a business which, in detail, was s\ire to 
be distressing to liim. 

Thus it was all settled. Carlyle was chosen Hector 
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ofEdinbimyh University, niul was to be installed in the 
ensiiiniif s])niig. Tlio con<^rji(iiL*^ti()ns AvJiicIi poured 
in all tlio winter — e.specially .from Mrs. C.’s Seotcli 
kinsfolk — ‘ amused ’ them, klven a si)eeeli had been 
promised, and so long as it was at a distanee seemed 
not inexecutable. 

The Kcetovial ofhco, he wrot(i on December 21 to his 
hrot]i(‘r .folm, is beginning to promise to b(‘ ii highly pacific 
one ; and has already shifttHt itself to a. corner of the mind 
where 1 seldom rtmiember it, and never almost with anytliiiig 
of anxiety or displeasure. Wlnm tlu‘ time for speaking 
approaches I shall have to bethink im? a little, and be 
bothered and tiimlded about for a week or so; but that done 
I hope (‘ss<‘nt ially all will be <lone. 

During the winter I saw miieh of him. ITe was, 
for Zii///, in good s])irits, lighter-hearted than I had 
ev(‘r known him. lie W(ndd (*ven admit oceasionally 
that he was tnoderalely avcII in lusdth. Mveii on 
the public si(h‘ of things he tanei(‘d that. ther(‘ wei'c 
symptoms of a jxjssibility of a Ixdter day coniiiig. 
In iiuskiu ]i(^ had (‘va/r-inereasing hope and eon- 
fidenec. 

1 have ])rtm nanling (ln‘ says on the saim^ day) a strange 
little (liristmas book of Kiiskin's, callrd ‘ Ktliies of the Dust.' 
It is all about crystalh»graj)hy, and setuns to b(*, or is, geolo- 
gically well-informed and eorreet ; but. it t.wists symbolicallv 
in the strangest way all its g‘M)logy into morality, theology, 
Egyptian mythology, with liej-y cuts at political economy; 
pret(aiding not to know wliother tin* foi'cc'S and destiiiic.^ 
and behaviour of ciystals an* not very like those of a man I 
Wonderful to behold. The book is full of admirable talent, 
witli such a faculty of expression in it, or of picturing out 
what is meant, as beats all living rivals. 
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ri'OiiiiralidUK for the* I’(‘ctorslii]) Joiiruoy to Tyinlull - 

Tho IiistiillMtioM -Carlyle's s))oecli Cliaraeler of it — Klfect u]>o]i 
tlu? world C’aj'tooM in * I’nneli ’ — Cailyle slays al Scotslivii^ to 
r('(*ovor - Intended tc'a-party in Chey»n> How Sudden death of 
Mrs. Carlyle --dohn Forster — Funeral at Haddin^Mon — ladtt'rs from 
Frskhie — Ctirlyle's answers. 

'.rilK tiuu^ a|)])]'()ticli(Ml lor llio instnllatioii and tho 
(k‘li\'ery of tlu* speedi in l^din])iirLdi. ' 11 11*011 jilt tlio 
winter Carlyle had disinisstal it from hij< mind as the 
droj) of l)itt(‘r in his cu}) ; but it had now to be seri- 
eiisly fa(*(‘d. 11 ) read would have been handiest to him, 
hut he determined to sp(‘ak. A s])ei'eh was not an 
essay. A speech written and delivert‘d. or I'vtm writtoii 
and learnt by heart Avas to him an imposture, or, at 
hest, an insincerity. He <litl imt seem to be anxious, 
hilt anxious he was, and jiaiufully so. He had lu'vei* 
spoken in ])ublic since the h‘elure days. He had 
experienced them that he could do it. and could dv) it 
enunently w'ell if he hail |)raetis(‘d llu' art — but he 
had not ])”actised. In ])ri\’ate talk he had no livinjjt 
eipial; words lloAved like Niaijfara. Hut a j>rivate room 
ainoni^ friends, and a hall crowded Avith sti*anuers 
where he Avas to stand u]) alone, under two thousand 
pairs of eyeSjAvere thing’s entinly dillerent : and Carlyle, 
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Avitli all Jiis iinperiousiiess and Idgli scornful tones, 
was essentially shy — one of the shyest of men. He 
resolved, however, as his hither used to say, to ‘ gar 
himself go through with the thing,’ or at least to try. 
If he broke down, as he thought that he probably 
would, he was old and weak, and it could signify 
little. {Still, he says that he ‘was very miserable,’ 
‘angry witli himself for getting into such a c.oil of 
vanity, ’ provoked that a performance which, to a 
vulgar orator would be a pride and delight, should 
to him a[)])ear so (b*eadful. Mrs. Carlyle^kept iij) his 
spirits, made fun of his fears, bantered him, encour- 
aged him, herself at heart as miu*h alarnu‘d as he was, 
but conscious, too, of the ridiculous side ol* it . {She had 
thoiuiht of u'(.)ing with him, as she had uone with him 
to his lectures, but her courage misga-ve her. Among 
the freaks imagination she fancied that he miglit 

fall into a lit, or droj) down dead in tlie exciUnnent. 
She had herself been conscaous lately of curious 
sensations and shar[) twinges, which miglit mean worse 
than she know. A sudden shock might make an end 
of hei- also, ‘ and then there would be a sccme.' 'fliere 
would be plenty oi' friends about him. Huxley was 
going down, and Tyndall, who, Avide as his occupations 
and line of thought lay from Carlyle’s, yi't esteemed, 
honoured, loved him as much as any man living did. 
Tyndall made himself responsible to Mrs. Carlyle that 
Ikm’ liusband should be duly atUiiided to on tin; road 
and at the scene of action; and to Tyndall’s care she 
was content to leave him. The; journey was to he 
broken at Fryston, where ho would be receiv(;d by 
Millies, now Lord Houghton. There he was to stay 
two nights, and tlien go on to Scotland. 
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Accord on Thursday, the 29th of Marcli, at 
nine a.ni., Tyndall appeared with a cab in Choyne 
liow, he himself radiant — confident — or if he felt mis- 
givin.i^s (I believe he felt none), resolute not to show 
them. Cai’lyle submitted passively to his directions, 
and did not seem outwardljMlisturbed, ‘in tlie saddest 
sickly mood, full of gloom and misery ; l)iit striving 
to hide it.’ She, it was observed, looked ])ale and ill, 
blit in those days she seldom looked otherwise. She 
had been busy ])roviding little comforts for his journey. 
Uenieinbering the lecture days she gave him her OAvn 
small travelling flask, with a single glass of brandy in 
it, tliat h(' might mix and drink it in the Hall, and 
think of her and lie inspire<l. 

‘The last 1 saw of her (he says) was as she stood 
witli her back to the jiarlour door to bid me good- 
bye. Sh(‘ kissed me twice, she me once, T her a se(*ond 
time.’ ddie cab drove away. They wei’e never to 
rnei't again in this Avorld. ‘ Tyndall,’ he says in his 
journal, ‘was kind, cheery, inventive, helid'nl. The 
loyallest son could n(»t have more faithfully striven to 
support his fatlun- under every ditliculty that rcr^e, 
and they v;ere many.’ In a letter he says, ‘Tyndall's 
conduct tome has lieen loyalty s own self: no adoring 
son could hav(; more faithfully wat(*ln‘d a, tlecrepit 
father.’ Fryston was reached Avithout misjulventure. 
‘T^ord and T.ady Houghton’s kindness was unb(ninded.’ 
Tyndall wrote to Mrs. (\irlyle daily re])orting everv- 
thing on its brightest side, though the omens did not 
0 ])cu ])ropitiouslv. ‘My first night,' he wrote him- 
self, ‘ owing to railway and other noises, not to speak of 
excitations, talkings, ilinnorings, yms totally sleepless ; 
a night of Avandering, starting to vain tobacco and 
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uttei* misery, tliouglit of Hying ofl’ next morning to 
Auchtcrtool for quiet/ Morning liglit and reflection 
restored some degree of composure. He was allowed 
to l)i*eakHist alone — Tyndall took liim out for a long, 
brisk ride. Ho dined again alone, tlirew himself on 
a sofa, ‘ and by Heaven s blessing, had an hour and 
a half of real slce|>/ In his bed he sle})t again for 
seven or eight hours, and on the Saturday on whicJi 
he was to proceed found Inmself ‘ a new man.’ 

Huxley had joined the party at. Fryston. Lord 
Houghton went wdth them as far as York. The 
travelling was disagreeable. Carlyle j-eached Ildiii- 
biirgh in the evening, M.he forlornest of all physical 
wretches.’ There too the first night was " hideous,’ 
with ‘dreaclfid feelings that speaking would be iiii- 
})ossible,’ ‘that he would utterly breakdown;' to which 
he in his mind said, ‘ well then,’ ‘ and was prej)ariiig to 
treat it with the best contemj)t he (‘ould.’ On Iri^unday, 
however, he found himself sui*roiinded v;ith friendly 
fac(3s. Mr. Ih'skine had come from Linlathen. His two 
brotliers were there from S(*otsbrig ; all Ldinburgli 
Avas combining to do him honoin*, and was hearty 
and warm a!id enthusiastic. His disj)iritm(‘nt w;is 
]iot ])roof against a goodAvill Avhich could not but be 
agreeable, lie collec.bM himself, sh'pt Avell the {Sun- 
day ]iight (as felons sl(?e]), he would himself probably 
have said, the night before execution), and on the 
Monday was I’cady for a(*tion. 

T1ic installation of a Hector is a ceremonious aflair. 
Ponderous robes liave to be laid on, and there is a 
marching in' ])roc,ession of oflicials and dignitaries 
in crimson and ermine tlirough the centre of the 
crowded Hall. Tlie Hector is led to a (conspicuous 
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chair; an oath is adininislered to liiin, and tlio 
business begins. 

When Carlyle rose in his seat lie was received with 
an entlinsiasin at least as loud as liad been shown for 
Mr. Gladstoiui — and ])ev]ni))S tlie feeling of thestndents, 
as he liad been one of Iheinselves — was more com- 
pletely genuine. I believe — for I was not [)resent — 
tliat lie tlirew off the lieavy aeadmnical gown. Ife 
had not been acenstomed to robes of honour, lie had 
been only a man all Ids life ; he chose to lie a man still ; 
about to address a younger gem^ration who had come 
logetlier to hear something that might be of use to 
them, lie says of himself, j\ly speech was delivered 
s in a mood ol’ chdiant despair, and under the pi’cssure 
)f iiiglitmare. Home feeling that 1 was not sjieaking 

alone sustained me. The ajijilause, iK:c., 1 took for 
iiipty noise, whi(ih it really was not altogether.’ This 
IS merely Ins own way of exjiressing that lie was doing 
what lie did not like ; that, having undertaken it, he 
became InterestcMl in what he was about, grew 
possessed with his subject, and fell into the automatic 
state in Avhicdi alone either s})eaking or any other 
valuable work can b(‘ done as it ought to be. llis 
voice Avas Aveak. There Avere no more Aa)lle 3 ^s of tlie 
old Annandale grape-shot; otlu'rAvise he Avas easy, 
lluent, and like himself in Ids cadinest mood. 

He began Avith a pretty allusion to the time Avhen 
he had first come up (tifty-six ^axirs befori‘) to Edin- 
burgh to attend the University classes. Two entire 
geiie]*ations liad passed aAvay since that time. A 
third, in choosing him as Hector, was expressing its 
opinion of the use Avhich lie had made of his life, and 
Was declaring that ‘he had not ‘been an unworthy 
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labourer in the vineyard. At liis age, and residing as 
lie did, far away in London, lie could be of little service 
to the University^ Init he might say a few words to 
the students wliicli might perhaps be of some value 
to them. In soft, earnest language, with the plainest 
common-sense, made picturesque by the form in 
which it Avas expressed, he proceeded to impress on 
tliem tlie elementary duties of diligence, fidelity, and 
honest exei tion, in their present Avmrk, as a jireparation 
for their (*omiug life. Tlieir line of study was, in tlic 
main, markc'd out for them. So far as tiiey could 
choose (after a half-reverent, half-humorous allusion 
to tlieology, exactly in the right tone' i’or a modei’ii 
audience) he advised tlumi to i*<‘ad history — especially 
Greek and Roman history — and to observe especiallv 
how, among these nations, ])iely and aAve of the gods 
lay at the l)ot1om of th(‘ir greatness; that Avithoiit 
sucli qualities no man or nation ever came to good. 
Tlnmce he ])assc(l to Uritish history, to Oliver Croni- 
Avell, to their own Knox (one of the select of the 
earth), to the Covenanters, to the resolute and nohh' 
effort of the Seot(di ])eople to make Clirist’s gospel 
the rule of their daily lives. Religion was the thing 
essential. Theology Avas not so essential, lie Avns 
giving in Indef a popular epitome of his oavii oj)iniojis 
and the groAvth of them. 

In early life he had himself been a Radical. Tie 
Avas a Radical still in sidistam^e, though no longer 
after the popular type. Tie Avas addressing students 
Avho Avere as ardent in that matter as he had himself 
once been, and he Avas going on dangerous ground as 
he advaiK^ed. Rut he chose to speak as he felt. IK 
touched upon democracy. lie showed how deino- 
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cracies, IVoin the iia.tiij'o of never liad been, and 

never could be of lon^ continuance ; how essential it 
was, in such a world as ours, that the noblest and wisest 
should lead and that the rest should obey and folloAv. 
ll was thus that England and Scotland had trrown to 
l)e Avliat they were. It was thus only tliat they could 
keep tlie ])laec which tliey liad won. We were apt 
to think tliat through tlie s])read of reading and 
knowledge the conditions of human nature were 
changed, and that inccpialities no longer existed. II(‘ 
thought sliglitly of the spread of knoAvledge as it 
was called, ‘ maid-servants getting instructed in the 
ologies,’ and ‘ knowing less of brewing, and boiling, 

■ nd baking, oF obedience, modesty, humility, and 
loral condm't.’ Knowledge, wisdom, true siij)eriority 
ns as bal'd to come at now as ever, and there were 
ist as f(;w that arrived at it. lie tlum touched on 
aiiotlnu’ branch of the same subject, one on which 
iic was often thinking, the belief in oratory and 
orators which was now so widely ])revailing. Demos- 
thenes might be the greatest of orators, but rhocion 
pi-oved right in the facts. And tlum after a word 
from Goethe on education, he came to speak of this 
laTsent age, in wliich our own lot was cast. He 
spok(' of it, then as he always did — as an ei’a of 
anarchy and disintegration, in which all things, not 
made of asbestos, Averc on the way to being con- 
sumed. Tie did not com])lain of this. Tie only liade 
his hearers observe it and make the best of it. lie 
told them to be true and faithful in their OAvn lives ; 
to endeavour to do right, not caring wlugher they suc- 
eceded, as it was called, in life ; to play their own parts 
quietly and simply as they could, and to leave the 
]v. ' X 
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rest to Providence. ‘Don’t suppose,’ lie said, ‘ tliat 
people are liostile to yon, or bear yon ill-will in tlie 
world. You may often feel as if the wliole world was 
ol)structin^ you, vSetting itself against you ; but you 
will find tliatto mean that the world is travelling in a 
dillerent way, and, rushing on its own paths, heedlessly 
treads on yon. That is mostly all. To you there i.s 
no specilic ill-will.’ He bade tlunn walk straigiii 
forward ; not exjiecting that life would be strewed 
with roses ; and knowing that they must meet iIkmi* 
share of evil as wtdl as good. Ihit he told them, loo, 
that they would find friends if they deserved theii], 
and in fact would meet the degree of success which 
they had on tlie whole deserved. He wound up wdlh 
Goethe’s hymn, which he had (‘-ailed, to Sterling, ‘ T]l(^ 
marching music of the Teutonic- nations;’ and Ik' 
finished with the words whicdi to the end were so oflcii 
upon his own li|)s : 

‘ Wit’ heissen mch hojftn' (Wc bid you to lioj)0.) 

He was long puzzled at the ellec-t upon the 
world’s estimate of him whic-h this spi^ech ])iT)duce(l. 
^fhere was not a. woi’d in it whicli he had Jiot aheady 
said, and said far more foj‘(*ibly a hundred limes. 
Hut suddenly and tlienceforward, till his death sei 
them oil’ again, hostile tongues (-easiul to speudv againsl 
him, and hostile ])ens to write, ’file speec'li wii'^ 
printed in full in half tlie newspapers in the island. 
It was nx^eived with universal acclamation. A low 
price (xlition of his Avorks became in demand, and 
they lleAV into a strange tcmiporary ])opularity with 
the reading multitude. Hartor, ‘ ])oor beast,’ had 
struggled into life Avith dilliculty, and its readers 
since had been fe\v% if seleci. 20,000 copies ol the 
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sliilUng edition of it were now sold instnntly on its piib- 
]i(jiition. It was now adniitted universally that Carlyle 
was a ‘great man.’ Yet he saw no inclination, not 
llic slightest, to attend to his teacliing. lie himself 
could ]iot make it out, but the exjdanation is not 
far to seek. The hklinbnrgdi address contained his 
doctrines with the fire Avhich had providved the ani- 
luosity taken out of them. They were reduced to the 
level of church sermons ; thrown into general pro- 
positions Avliich it is pretty and riglit and becoming 
to confess Avith our li])s, Avhile no one is su})])osed 
to act on tliem. We admire and jiraise the beautiful 
language, and Ave rcAvard the ])ei-formance Avltli x 
h^hopric, if tlie sjieaker be a clergyman. Carlyle, 

I oph; felt with a sense of relief, meant only Avhat 
! * preachers meant, and Avas a line felloAV after all. 

The address had been listened to Avith deliglit by 
the students, and had ended amidst rounds of ap- 
j)lause. telegra])hed to ^Mrs. Carlyle his' 

brief but sidjic-ient message, ‘A perfect triumj)h.’ 
The maids in Cheyne iloAV clapped their hands Aviien 
it arrived. Maggie Welsh danced for delight. ]\[rs. 
Carlyle drove oil' to Forster’s, Avhere she Avas to dine. 
Dickinis and Wilkie Collins were tliere, and they 
lirauk Carlyle’s health, and it. Avas, as she said, ‘a 
good joy.’ lie meaiiAvhile had escaped at Ids best 
speed from the sctene of his exjdoit ; making for his 
hrotiier’s lodgings in George IStreet, where he ciould 
«aioke a pipe and collect himselli Hundreds of lads 
followed him, croAvding and hurrahing. 

I wav('d iny hand prohibitively at the door (he wrote), 
perhaps lifted my hat, and they gave but one elieer more — 

* Letters and Memorials j vol. iii. p. 318. 

X L> 
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sonietliing in the tone of it which ditl for the first time go 
into my heart. Poor young men, so well affected to tlie 
poor old brother or grandfather here, and in such a black 
W'hirlpool of a world, all of us. 

llo dispatcliod a few words homo. 

All is finished, and mther w'oll, infinitely better than 1 
often expected. Von nevan* saw such a tempest of (mtliu- 
siastic excitation as that among the studenf people, Never 
in the world was 1 in such a scene. I took your drop of 
brandy witli me — mixed it in a tumbler for cooling of tlu* 
tongue. I liad privatidy a kind of threap that the brandy 
should be yours. 

The note? sent off, he had a qiiicd walk in the 
twiliglit with Erskiiic and ]n\s In’otlior James. 

Some fragnuMits of ornamental work had still to 
he gone throngli ; invitations to this and that, and 
congratulations to reply to; ‘Spedding's letter yad- 
comer tlian any other.’ Tie sh.*[)t tol('rahly in s[)il(- 
of excitement, hut was ‘ like a man killed with kind- 
ness, all the woidd coming tumbling on him. Do im- 
this, see me that ! above all, dine, din(‘!’ Tie stayed 
four days in the iniddhi of all this. On the Pliiii’Svlay 
lie was worn out. M)li !’ he e.ri(‘d, ‘ tlierii never 
such an element — comparable to that of the three 
children in the fire iudbi’e Nebneliadne/zar. . . d 
I Lis original plan had been to go straight home, bat 
lu5 was tempted l)y the thought of a few pea( efui 
days in Annandahg liefore plunging into Loiulen 
again. On the Friday he made for quiet Scotsln'ia, 
there, with no coiujiany but his brother and 
sister Mary, to ‘ cool down and recover his wits.’ 
TTie newspa])ers, meanwhile, were sounding las 
praises. ‘ Punch,’ always allectionate, even in the 
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times, liad a cartoon in wiiicli Carlyle was 
seen speaking on one side, like a gently wise old 
patriarcli, and Brig] it on tlie other, witli due contrast 
of face and sentiment. At the end of a week he 
was in Jiis old condition again. ‘ Seldom,’ lie said, 

‘ have I been better in the last six months, so blessed 
is the country stillness to me, tlie ]mi-ity of sky and 
earth, and the absence of all lialible and annoyance.’ 
lie would tlien liave hastened back, but Jie met witli 
an accident, a slight sprain in one of his ankles, sent, 
ho supposed, ‘ to keep him in the level of common 
humanity, and take any undue conceit out of him.’ 
Tliu.'i he lingered on, not sorry, jan’haps, for the 
excuse, ‘runcli’ (.ainic to ISimtsbrig, and ‘gaveevery- 
icily hearty entertainment.’ ‘ iiie thing,’ he said, 
is really (‘apital, and has Ixam done by some 
luroughly well wishing man. The jiortrait, too, is 
not bad, tliougli (amiical a little, and the sla]) directed 
on Bright is perfectly suitable.’ i\Lill wrote as warmly 
as he could about an address which must hav^e been 
wiiolly unpalatable, Mrs. Carlyle sending the letter 
down to him, and ex])ecting he ' AVonld scream at such 
a frosty nothingness.’ He did not scream, he answered, 
deeaiise he had ceasinl to care what Mill miglit do 
or forbear to do. " Mill essentially was made of saw- 
dust, he and liis ‘‘ groat tliinkiug of the Age,” and 
was to be left lying, with good-bye and jieace to him 
lor evermore.’ 

The ankle was long in mending, and the return 
was still delayed. On the lOth of A])ril he wrote — 

Nothing from Goody to-day — well, you have been hand- 
somely diligent of late, and have giteii me at h^ast one 
sunny blink among the great dreary mass 1 get on awaking 
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to a now day. T am very well in ht'fiUli sloc^p hotter 

ttian for a month past, in sjjito of tlio confusion and im- 
perfect arrangements. .The rides do me good. Yesterdny 
it was as if punpang on me, and Dirty Swift (tlie Scotsbrio- 
pony) and .1, iimhu* tlm mackintosh, W(a-<^ e(]iial or HU])(‘ii<ir 
to the Trafalgar fountains in dramatic elfc'ct. Jhit the 
silence, the clearm'ss of the air and world, the ]>nor old 
solitary seem' too — all do me good ; and if T had an Obcaoii 
to attend me, to ])ick a furnished tent from his waistcoaj 
pocket, and blow it out to ])erfection, T should be tt'inpted 
to ling(‘r a good whih* p(‘rba])S. But nothing of that is bu* 
arrang(‘ment iji ewe lu'rc, and T still think of ^londav, (lie 
2.‘lrd, as the day of ndin-n. At any rate mark that Jean 
and I ar(' to go for Dumfries to-morrow; so for Satnirlav 
morning do you aim towards Dinnfri<‘S, and hit nu' like a 
good bairn. 

No more, exc(‘|)t my blessing and a<li(Mi. 

One inoTO let t(‘r lu* ■\v<ms to write to Inn*, wbieli lie 
was to fiiicl on liis table in London, with tin* seal un- 
broken, and wliieb stands endoi’sc'd by biin. ‘ iiev('i' 
road. Alas! alas!' 'Hie ])r(‘S(‘ntiinent o(“ evil wliicli 
it eonlains may liavt; Ixam natural, lb?* tlu^ post Irul 
again bi-oiiglit liiin notJiing from Ik.t; but it {h‘serv(< 
to ]je noticed. 

Sciil.'.hriy, April -0. 

r bad said, it is notliing, this silciua* of hers ; hut about 
1 a.m., soon after going to be<I, my tirst opoiation w:is :i 
kind of dn*am ; an actual introdm-tion to tin* sight of yon 
in bittorly )wl circumstances, and I sta?t<*d limad aw;!l-'' 
with the thouglit, ‘ '’I’his was her sih'iico, then, poor seal ! ’ 
Send l)etter news, and don’t rcdu<*e im* to dream. 
dearest. Sf*nd better nows, clearer any way. What a 
is that of Saturday evening — um*xaTripl(‘d in modern socie''\ 
or nearly so. Aly regards to Kroiide. 

Your ev('r affectionate 

T. (^\ia.YLiv. 
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Tins was the last letter he ever wrote to her, and 
the last word in it was iny own name. The ‘])arty’ 
spoken of will be explained immediately. 

Anxiety about the s])eeeh and its concomitants 
had, as Mrs. Carlyle expressi'd it, ‘ tattered her to 
nddlestrinirs.’ The sudden relief, when it Avas over, 
was scarc^ely less tryinL^ She had visitors to see, 
who came with their cimyont illations. vShe had end- 
less letters to receive and answer. To escajic from 
part of this she had li-one to Windsor, to sjAend two 
d:iys Avith her friend ^Irs. 01i])hant, and liad greath^ 
enjoyed her \dsif. On cominij back she had dined 
with Lady William Russell, in Aiidh^y l^fpiare, and had 
lher‘^ a smart passacre of Avords Avith Mr. IlayAvard, 
on th(' Jamaica disturbances, the iu'avs of Avhich, 
and of Oov(Maior Lynx’s action, had just arrived. 
The chief subject of coiu'ersalion everywhere Avas 
lier husband’s address, and of this tluna' Avas nothiiiLi* 
said but yuiod. Tyndall came back. She saw him, 
heard all partiimlars from him, and was made per- 
li-elly happy about it. Carlyh* himself Avonld be 
lieiiH' in a day or tA\a). For Saturday the 21st. ])ui- 
posely that it miu’ht be ji’ot oA'cr before his arrival, 
slie had invib'd a small party to tea. 

Frincipal Tiilloch and his Avife Avere in l.ondon ; 
they Avdshed to meet me or els(* I to meet them. T 
f)ry('t Avhicli it Avas. T hope the desire Avas mutual, 
f, the Tullochs, jMr. and Mrs. Spottisw(A(Mle, and IMrs. 
01i])hant Av;?re to be Mrs. Carlyle’s yaiests in Cheyne 
how that evenimx. (rei’aldine JeA\\sbu ry, avIio Avas then 
livino’ in Markham Square, Avas t(^ assist in entertain- 
ns. That morning Mrs'. Carlyh‘ Avrote her daily 
letter to Carlyle, and took it herself to the post. In 
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the afternoon slie went out in lier brou^iiam for tin; 
usual drive round Hyde Park, taking lier little dog 
with her. Nero lay under a stone in the gardtMi 
at Clieyne Row, hut she loved all kinds of animals, 
dogs espeeially, and liad found anotlier to sue^‘(‘e(l 
liim. A"ear Victoria Gate she liad put tlie dog out to 
rim. A passing caj-riage went over its foot, and, nioi-e 
frightened tlian liurt, it lay on the road on its hack 
crying. Slie s])rang out, caught, tlie dog in her arms, 
took it witli her into tiie Imuigliain, and was nevei’ 
more seen alive. The coacdnnan went twi(‘e roiUKi 
the drive, hy ]\Larble. Arch down to ^tanh()j)e Gate*, 
along the STjxaitine and j-ound again. Coming a 
second time near to the Achilles statin*, and surjirised 
to receive* no directions, he turned round, saw in- 
distinctly that something was wrong, and aslu'd a 
gentleman near to look into the carriage. Tin* 
gentleman told him bri(‘tly to take* the* lady lo Si. 
(.u*orge's ]|osj)ital, winch was not liOO yai'els dislanl. 
ir^he was sitting with her hauels Iblded on he*r laji 
iU^ad. 

I had staye‘el at he)me that elay, busy with sonir- 
thing, before* going out in the evening. A servant 
<*ame to the eloor, se*nt by the hou.seke*eper atCdieyiir 
Row, to say lliat se)mething had iiappened to llrs. 
Carlyle, anel to beg ine te) ge> at once to iSt. Gee)ige‘.<. 
Tnstine't tolel me what it must be. i went em llm 
way to Geraldine ; slie was ge*tting reaely for tin* 
])arty, anel su])posed that 1 had called to take* liri' 
thei'e. I told her the me*.ssage which I hael ree^eivoei. 
^he Hung a cloak abenit hej*, and we drove to tlir 
hosjiital together. There, on a bed in a small rexnn, 
we fe)unel ^Irs. Carlyle, beautifully dresseel, dressed 
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as she always was, in (iiiictly perfect taste. Notliing 
liad been touched. Her bonnet had not been taken 
oh. It was as if she liad sate upon tlic bed after 
leaving tlie brougliani, and liad fallen back upon 
it asleep. Hut there was an expression on hei* lace 
which was not sleep, and which, long as I had 
known lier, resembled notliing whicdi I had ever seen 
there. The forehead, which Iiad been contracted in 
life by continued pain, had s])read out to its natural 
brcadtli, and I saw for the lirst time how magniilcent 
it was. The lirilliant mockery, the sad softness with 
which the mockery alternated, both were alike gone. 
The features lay composed in a stern majestic, calm. 
1 have seen many faces beautiful in tleath, but never 
.my so grand as hers. I can write no more of it. I 
(lid not then know all luM* history. 1 knew only hoAV 
she had sullered, and how heroically she had borne 
it. Geraldine kiu'W everything. ]\Lrs. Carlyle, in her 
own journal, calls Geraldine lun* her cliosen 

comforter, ^he could not sjieak. I took her home. 
I hurried down to Cheyneltow, where 1 Ibund Forster 
lialf-distractial, yet, with his vigoi'ous sense, alive to 
what must immediately be done. ]\lr. Hlunt, the 
hector of Chelsea, was also there ; he, too, dreadfully 
sh aken, hut collected and considm-ale. d wo points had 
immediately to be considered: how to communicate 
the news to Carlyle ; and howMo ])revent an iiupiest 
and an examination of the body, which Foister said 
would kill him. Forster undertook the last, lie was 
a lunacy commissioner, ami had weight with official 
persons. Dr. (iuain had attended iMrs. Carlyle in 
i‘cr illness, and Irom liiin 1 believe Forster obtained 
H certificate of the probable cause of the death. 
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wliich was received as siifTicieiit. As to Carlyle, wo 
did not know |)recisely wlun-e he was, whctlier at, 
Dumfries or Scolsbrig. In tlie uncertainty a tol(‘- 
gi-ani AVMs s('nt to John Carlyle at Edinburgh, anothoi- 
to Dr. John Drown, should John C^ai*lyl(? l)e absent. 
Dy tlieiu the news was forwarded tlic same niglu 
to Dumfries, to his br(^tlu‘r-in-law, Mr. Aitken, with 
whom he was staying, to be communicated accordiiii*' 
to Mr. Aitken’s discretion. 

And now 1 go on with Carlyle’s own narrative 
written a. fortnight ai'ter. 

Saturday night, about ‘9 p.m., T was sitting in sister .Jean’s 
at Dumfri(‘S, thinking of iny railway jonrinw to (dn'lsea on 
^Monday, and p(‘ihaps of a sprainecl mdd(‘ 1 had got at 
Seotsbrig two weeks or so before, when tln^ fatal telegrains, 
two of tliern in succa.'ssion, eann*. It luid a kiinl of 
nuKj etfeet n[)on nie. Not for abova* two days could 1 
estimate tln^ imnn'asinnlile depths of it, or the intinitc 
sorrow wl'ich had |)(a*l<‘d 7ny lile all bare, a7id in a ino7n(Mil 
shattei'ed my poor world ht universal ruin. Tli(*y took 7ii<‘ 
out next day to wander, as was medically 7ie(*dfnl, in the 
green snrniy sabbath fields, and ever and anou tlunr ros(‘ 
from 7ny sick heart the ejaculat i«)n, ‘ My poor lit t h* woman !’ 
Init 710 full gust of teai's ea7ne to my ladiid, 77or has y(‘t 
come. Will it ever? A stony me, woe’s mo ! soinr- 

times with inli7nte te7ider7iess a7id ])ity, not for myself, i- 
iny hahitnal 7nf)()d hitherto. I had beim hitching lain*'! v 
about, mv co7n]iany tin* griMUi solitudes and fresh spring 
bn^ezes, ipiietly hi7t far from happily, about the hour di* 
died. 

Sixteen hours after the telegram, Stmday, about 2 
there came to ini' a /A/rr from hm-, writte7i o7i Saturday, 
before going ont, the ebem-iest and Tn(‘nie‘st of nil her 
sevei-al prior ones. A not(^ fi>r litir, written at Scolshrig 
Friday morning, and wliiidi slioukl have been a pleasiue to 
her atbreakfa,st that 7norni77g, was 7iot put i7i till afti'r (> a.m^ 
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at Kcclefechan,.,iiogligonce excusable but. uuforgetable ; liad 
not left Keclefeehan till 10 p.m., nor aniv(*d till 2 p.m., ‘and 
lay '/^opened. 

Monday inovning, John set olT with me for T.ondon. 
NeV(T, for 1,000 years, should I forget that arrival lien* of 
ours, my first '//^iweleomed by her. 81ie lay in Inn- coffin, 
lovely in death. l*ale deatli, and things not mine or ours, 
had poss(‘ssion of our poor darling. Very kind, V(‘ry h(^l]»fnl 
to 'aic, if to no otlnT, everybody was ; for 1 learnt ultimately, 
had it not been for Jolin Forster and Dr. (»|uain, and every- 
body’s mercy to me, tlnav must hav<* he(oi, by rule, a 
coron(‘r's iiupiest h(‘ld, which would have he(‘n a blotch n[)on 
my memory, intohwahh^ then, and dis<‘ordant]y ng!y for all 
time cojnirig. Tt is to Forster’s unwearied and invincible 
effoits that I am indebted lor »*':ca]>(^ {‘roni this sad d(‘{ile- 
meiit of my feelings. Indeed, Ids kindness tlnm and all 
0\rungh, in (‘veiy jian-t icular and (hMail, was /( /,'(?xam])led, 
of i: cordiality and assiduity almost painful to nu‘. Thanks 
to him, and pf'ipetnal recollection. Next day wandm* ovto’ 
the fatal localiti('s in Hyde I’ark, Forster and hrollier .lolm 
settling, apart from me, <‘V('rvthing for the moiTow. Mori'ow. 
\V(‘diiesday m<Mning, we were under way with our sacrc'd 
burden. John and F. kindly did not sjK'ak to jn<‘. (food 
dwistleton was in the train without consulting nn'. 1 looked 
out upon the s])ring fields, the (‘Via lasl ing ski» s in silcuei', 
and had for most part a nmre midiirahh* day till Haddington, 
where friends were w'aiting with Imspitalit it's, which almost 
drove; nn* opeidy wild. [ went out to w:dk in tln^ inoonlii 
sih'iil strei'ts, nol sutVered to go ah»ne. I hnikt'd up at the 
windows of the old ixunn, wlnaa* I had tirsl seen her, on a 
snmnn'r (naming aft<*r sunset, six and fort y yimrs ago. Kd- 
wavd Irving had brought mt' out walking to Haddington, 
-‘fAe the first thing I had to s(‘(‘ then ; tin* hi'autifullcst 
young cnature 1 had ever beheld, sparkling with grace 
and tahmt, though sunk in sorrow* and spt'aking little. 1 
notic(*d her once looking at im*. Oh heavtms, to think of 
fkat now ! 


* Sl’C had latolv lost her father. 
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Tlie Dodds, ^ excellent i)eople, in their honest, homely 
way, had great 2 )ity for me, i)atience with me. I retired to 
my room, sle 2 )t none all night, little slee^) to me since 
that telegram night, but lay silent in the great silence, 
'riiursday, A^n'il 2(), wandered out into the churchyard, &c., 
at 1 2 :).m. came the funeral, silent, small, only twelve old 
friends and tw’o volunteers besides us there. Very beautiful 
and noble <o me, and 1 laid her in the grave of her father, 
according to eovenaut of 40 years back, and all was ended. 
In the nave of the old Abbey Kirk, long a ruin, now being 
saved from furthen* decay, with the skies looking down on 
her, th(‘re sleeps my littl(‘ .leannie, and the light of her face 
will never shine on me more. 

We withdrew that afternoon ; 2)Osted up by Edinburgh, 
with its many confusions, towards London all night; and 
about 10 or 11 a.m. wtua? shovelhMl out here, where 1 am 
hitching and wandering about ; best off in strict solitude — 
were it only j)ossil)h‘- -my own solac(* and em])loyment that of 
doing all which 1 could imagine sAc would have liked me to 
do. . . , The tirst awakening in the morning, the reality of 
all, strip])ed so hare, before me, is the ghastliest half-hour 
of the (lay. A kind of leaden weight of sorrow has coim* 
over all my universe, with shar^j memory (jvery 

now and tlien. 1 cannot W(^ep ; no relief yet, or almost 
none — of t(‘ars. God enable jue to live out my 2 >oor rem- 
nant of days in a mann(*r she would havt* a}) 2 )lauded. llers 
— as known to me only — were all very noble, a life (jf hiddcai 
iDcmuty, all given to me as 2 )art of my own. How had J 
descrv(.‘d it? I, unworthy! Ileautiful, exce<‘dingly ! Oh, 
iiow mournfully beautiful now! I called Inn- and thought 
her my >Sch;ltz(‘n ; but my word was shallow as compared to 
the fact, and 1 never thought of losing her. Vaguely, 
always, 1 reckoned that I as the elder should be thc^ first, 
such a vivacity and brightness of life 1 noticed in her, lu 
spite of her 2 )(wpetual burden of infirmiti(*s and sulleriiigs 
day by day. Twica*, perhaj^s thrice, during her lauTible illiie^^'* 

^ Old friends of the VVelsln's, sit whoso house he was received at 
Haddington. 
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of 1864, the thought rose in me, ghastly and t(5rribl(‘, that I 
was about to lose her ; but always my hojjc soon revived 
into a strange kind of confidmce ; and very rarely \vas my 
work interrupted, but went on steadily up in the garret, as 
the one thing salvatory to both of us. And oh, her looks as 
she sate in the balcony at St. Leonards ! N(‘ver, never shall 
I forget that tenderness of love, and that depth as of misery 
and despair. 

Ill these (lays, with inoiirnfiil ])leasuve, Carlyh^ 
conipc^scd the beautiful epilaph Avliicli is printed iu 
the ‘Letters and Memorials’,’ ‘a word,’ he snifh 
‘ true at least, and coiniuo- from liis lieart, wliicli 
felt a momentary solaee from it.' A few letters, 
too, lie wrote' on the subject, two espe'cially to Mi\ 
brskine, one Avliile tlio wound was freslily l)lcoding, 
anotlier a few months aftei-, which I give togetlua’ : — 

To 21ioiit((s Trsl'uo\ 

('liolsua, Miiy 1, ISOG. 

Deiir 'Sir, Krskine, -—Your little word of syin])athv went 
to iny heart, as few of the many others could do. Thanks 
for it. Thanks also, and many of them, for youi* visit to 
poor Betty, to whom J Iiave' yet writte'n nothing, though 
well aware that of all living hearts but on(‘, hers is the 
saddest on this occasion. Pray go out to her again after a 
lime, and say that so long as I liv(‘ iu the world, 1 wish and 
propose to kt^ep sight of her, and in any distrt'ss that may 
fall on her, to ask myself what I can do to be of hel]) to 
that good soul. 

Hitherto I writ(' to nobody, see nobody but my brother 
and Maggie Welsh, of Auehtertool. Imlec'd, I tind it is best 
when I do not even sjieak to anybody. The stroke that has 
fdlen on me is immeasurable, aud has shattered iu pieces 

’ Vol. iii. p. a4] . 

Mrs. Parlyle's old Haddington nurse, often mentioned in her 
letters. 
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my whole existence, whicli now suddenly lies all in ruins 
round me. In licr name, whom [ have lost, 1 must try to 
repair it, rebuild it into something of order for the few years 
or days that may remain to me, try not to waste them 
further, but to do something useful with them, under the 
stern monition I have had. If t but can, tliat should be 
my way of honouring her, wIkjsc history on earth now lies 
before nn*, all batluMl in sorrow, Init beautiful exceedingly, 
nay, of a kiial of e[ne grandeur and heroic nobhniess, known 
only to one lu'art now. (lod bless you, dear .Mr. Erskine. 
You will not forget me, Mr.s. Stirling and yon ; nor Avill I 
either of you. 

Yours Hincan-ely, 

T. CAltLYLK. 

ClielstMi: October l* 7, l.SUO. 

Dear Mr. Erskine, — Your word of remembrance; was very 
wtdeome to nuy and has gone ringing through my solitude 
here with a genth*, plca.sanl, and friendly sound (‘Ver since. 
I have had many thoughts since I Itist saw you, silent lU'arly 
all, and mostly beyond the domain of words. A calamity 
which wa^^ most sudden, which was itdinile to me, and for 
whi(di then, is no renaalv conctdvabh;, my poor little hona; 
in this world, as if struck by lightning, wlum 1 least ex- 
pected it, and sliatlered all into ruin ! — 1 liave had enougli 
to think of, to jnourn over, and (‘arnestly consider ; taking 
coujjsel of th<‘ Idernities mainly', and of such still voices 
as dw<dl I hav(; b(‘cn and am v(‘ry sad, sad as 

death I may well say; but. not mis(‘ra.bl(‘ (dtlua*; nothing of 
the mean wret eliedm^ss which has (Icfactal other long jKa- 
tions of my life. This is all nohh;, tender, solemn to me. 

I might dcline it as a time of divine V'ort^Iup rather, per- 
haps tlie only [)erio(l of n‘al worf^/up I have known for a 
great whih; past. I have trital eonsideraldy to he busy, too, 
Jind arn still trying. Much has to be set in order, and rest 
is not p(n-mittcd till I follow whither she has goiu' before 
7n(*. Alay rny death, which .stands calmly con.solatory in my 
sight at all Tnomtmts, be beautiful as liers, and (tod’s will 
b(3 d(ni(; now and for (;ver. 
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For several weeks tliere was absolutely no s[)eecli or 
company. Now tliere is occasionally an hour of rational dis- 
course, which is wortli something. Vain, idle talk, which is 
always rife enough, I find much sadder tluin any form of 
silence. My bodily health is not worse, perhaps even a 
shade better than what you last saw of it. ]\Iy arrangements 
for the winter are not yet iixed ; luit I try to keep myself 
in what I fondly call work, of a weak kind, titted to my 
weakness. That is my anchor, if it will hold. Adieu, dear 
jMr, Krskine! Here has F. come in U}»on me, who is my 
nearest neighbour and a good man. 1 must say farewell. 

Yours ever, 

T. CxM.YhE. 
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CirAPTER XXTX. 


A. I). 18(5(5. j:t. 71. 

^Fossn.'^o of sympathy from tlu* (^iioon -lolm Carlylo — TiotTospocts 
A fnturo lifo — Att('mi)ts at, oooip^ation — AFiss Davonport Ih’omloy 
- -The Eyre Committee — ^Femories — ^SFeJiloiie — Stay tlioro witli 
Lady Ashhnrto)i — Entries in .Tonrnal. 

Tin-: iiisLillatioii ;tt l^^diiiburirh litid drawn tlu3 world's 
(.'yes on Caidylo. llis addr(^<s liad Itocni in everyoiu^'s 
liands, had botni admired by tlie wise, tind luid Ikami 
llie fasliion ol* llie inoni(.'nl, Avillt t])(‘ multitude. The 
death of his wife folloAviiiLf immedi.ately, in so siiddcMi 
and startline: a nninner, had eiven him (he e^eniiitu* 
sympathy of th(‘ entire nation. His (memio'^, if eiu'- 
mies remained, had l.teen l•esp(•(•t^ully silent, 'flie 
(ineen rt'presenttHi Iier whole subjects and the whole 
Ene]ish-s])eakiiie race* wIkmi sin; convt.'yed to CheyiK* 
Row, throiiel) Ijady Anensta ^^tanley, a mos.sa^ee deli- 
e.ate, eracefnl, and even all<‘cl ionate. John CVirlyle 
liad rernaiiKMl tlnn-t* ait(‘rth(* r(‘tnrn from Hadditiytcn 
to London. Po him Lady Anensta Avrote, at her 
Majesty's (htsire, and I will not injure the effect ef 
her words by corn pressing t.liem. 

To Dr. Ca.rlylr. 

Osborne : April .30, 1800. 

Dear Dr. Carlyle, — T was here when the news of the 
terrible calamity Avith whicdi yeur brother has been visited 
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leaclied Her Majesty, and was received hy her with feelinos 
of sympathy and regret, all the more keen from the lively 
interest with which the Queen had so recently followed the 
proceedings in Kdiubnrgh. Her Majesty expressc'd a wish 
I hat, as soon as T could do so, 1 should conv(‘ V to iSIr. Carlyle 
llic expression of these feelings, and tlie assurance of her 
sorrowful understanding of a grief which she herself, alas ! 
knows too w(dh 

It was Avith heartfelt interest that tlie Que(ni heard yester- 
day that JMr. Carlyle liad hetm able to make the effort to 
return to his desolate honu*, and that you are with him. 

rersoTially CJarlyle was iinkiiown to the Queen, 
lie had never l)eeni i)re.sented, liad nev('r soiiLdit 
admission witliin the eJiarined eii'elc' wliieli sur- 
rounds the eonstilutional (‘rovru. IVj-haps, in read- 
ing Tiudy Augusta’s Avords, he tliouglit luore of tlie 
synijialhy of the ‘ bcnaived Avidow ’ than of the notice 
of Ills sovereign. He replied : — 

Cliel.MM : May 1, ISOU. 

Di'arLady Augusta, — The gracious mark of Her Majesty’s 
sympathy touclu's me with many feelings, sad and yet bcau- 
tifnl nnd high. Will you in the ])ropei‘ manner, Avitli 7ny 
huiiddest res[)ec'ts, (‘xpress to Her .Majesty my profound 
sense of lier great goodness to me, in this tlie day of my 
calamity. 1 can write to nobody. It is best for me at pre- 
sent when I do not oven s])('alv to anybody. 

Beli(‘ve nn' yours, with many grateful regards, 

T. Caiilyle. 

Wliat he Avas to do next, liow lie was to live 
for the future, Avho Avas to live Avilli him and take 
care of him, Averc questions Avhich his friends Avere 
anxiously asking among theinsel\-es. Circiimstancos, 
nature, everything seemed to ])oint to his brother 
John as tlie fittest companion for him. From ealdy 
IV. Y 
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years John liad been tlic nearest to Ins heart of all 
liis brothers. John was tlio correspondent to whom 
he wrote with the most absolute undis^uise ; from 
whom alone — and this Avas the highest proof of alTec- 
tioii Avhich he could give — he had once been ])r(^])ar(M| 
to acce])t help in money, if extremity liad overtaken 
him. After a good many years of exj)ericnce as a 
family ])hysician, after sonu* titful indej)endent ])rac- 
tice, John Carlyle had retired from his ])rofessio]i 
Avith an ample fortune, lie had marrie'd, but had 
been left a childless widower, and Avas using his 
means in adding to the comforts of his sisters’ fami- 
lies. He had a sound intellect, whi(di he had dili- 
gently cultivated. He was a fine Italian S(diolar. 
His translation ot' Dante Avas of admitted excellence. 
In face, in ^•oic(', in mind, he was like his bi’ollici. 
Thoiigli Avith less tii*e and cajiacity, he Avas his ecpinl 
in singleness of chai‘a(!ter, essenlially true, gcMuiiiic. 
and good — with occasional roughness of manner, 
occasional heedlessiiess of otlua* jx'ople's feelings — 
l)ut with an honest al]‘ecti<,)nateness, Avilh an adniir;!- 
tion and ('\'en adoi'ation of Ids brother's grtiiulei' 
rpialities. lie, of all others, was the one Avho 
best (iualili(Ml to relieve, by rcNsiding there, ‘ the gaunt 
solitude of Cheyne How.’ 

Some tlnnights of the kind, as Avill be seen, iui:! 
been in tin* minds of both of them. Meainvhih*, 
somewhere about in tluj lii-st week in May, Carlyh'. 
Avho had hitherto desired to be left alone, sent mn 
a message that he Avoidd like to see me. He caiun 
doAvn to me into the library in his dressing gown, 
liaggard and as if turned to stone, lie liad scarcely 
slept, he said, siiu'C the fiinei*al. He could not 
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‘cL-y.’ He sUiiinecl and .slupciied. lie liad nevi.L* 
realised the possibility of losiiyuf her. He had settled 
that he would die first, and now slie was jione. 
From tliis time and onwards, as lonijf as lui was in 
town, I saw liiin almost daily. He was lookinix 
throuu’h luM* papers, lior notebooks and journals ; 
jiiul old scenes eaine mereilt‘ssly back to liini in 
vistas of mournlul niemoiy. In his lonir sleejdess 
nio'hts, lie recoLohsed too late Avliat sIk' liad felt and 
siillered muhn* his ehildisli irritabi]lti(is. His faults 
I'ose up iii rem(n'seU‘ss jud<»’ment, and as lie had 
thouirht too little of them bidbia*, so now lie ex- 
•VLi’L>erat('(l them to liimscb* in his heljiless repeulaiiee. 
dor such faults an atonement was due, and to her m,> 
aionement could now be made. H(‘ remembered, 
iowever, Jolinson’s pcaiama' at l.dto.xeter ; not once, 
out many times, he told me that sonu'thino like that 
^ras re([uired from him, if lu‘ could see liis way to it. 
‘Oil!' he (.‘ricHl, aji'ain and a^i’ain, ‘if* I could but sta' 
liar once mor(\ W('re it but for Ilv(^ minutes, to let her 
kiiovr that I always loved her llirouudi all tliat. She 
neviM* did know it. lU'vtT.’ " li lu‘ could but see her 
airain!' His lieart seemed lireakini!: as lie said it, and 
tlu'oim’h tlu'se wei'ks and months he wu'^ olten niourn- 
I'ully revertinp- to the subject, and sju'ciilatin^ whelluu- 
such future mecdino: niiu'ht be looked for or not. lie 
would not let himself be deluded liy emotion, lli.s 
intellect was viooi-ous as ever, as much as ever on 
ils ^’iiard aeviinst su j)erstition. Tlie truth about the 
matter was, he admitted, absolutely hidden from us ; 
we could not know, we were not meant to know. It 
Wuld he as (u)d willed. ‘In my Father's house are 
many mansions ! ’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ if you are God, 
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you may liavo a riuht to say so ; if you are man, 
what do you know more than T or any of us?’ Yej 
tlien and afterwards wlien he grew calm, and was in 
full |)()ssessi{)ii of liimself, lie sjioke always of a life 
to come, and the meeling of fj-iends in it as a thiinr 
not impossible. In s])ite of science he had a clear 
conviction tliat everytliing in this universe, to tin* 
smallest detail, was ordered with a c.onscious pni’jiose 
Nothing hn])])ened to any man which was not or- 
dained to ha])pen. No atxudcnt, no l)ulk‘t on battlo- 
iield, oi‘ sickness at home, (‘ould kill a man till tlir 
woidv for which he was appointed was done, and if 
this was so, Ave Avere frei' to hop(‘ tlial. there was a 
[iiirpose in our individual e.xistence Avhich was not 
(‘xhausted in our earthly condition. The sjiiih, tlii^ 
soul of man, Avas not an a<-cidcn1. or imaa; larsidl. d 
the organisation of jiroloplasm. Intidh'ct and iiiora] 
sense Avere not put into man by a being which liail 
none of its own. At no tiim* of (Jai'lyle’s lili’ had such 
a c-onclusion as this Ikhmi credibh‘ to him. Again ii 
was uidik(i natiin^ so to Avaste its lan'rgicrs as to spi'inl 
seventy yeai’S in training and disciplining a characlcr, 
and to (ling it away Avhen complet(% as a child lliag" 
away a plaything. It is jiossible that his ])resent and 
anguished longing lent moia* Avaaght to tlu'so aign- 
ineiits tlian Ik* Avould otherwise; have been alilc t'> 
alloAV them. At any rate; it was round this l!n|)c 
and round his OAvn recollections and remorse that <nir 
conversations chielly turned Avhen Ave took up 
Avalks again ; tin; walks them.s(*lves tending usually t‘> 
^he s|)ot Avhere Mrs. Carlyle was last seen alive; Avhore. 
in rain or sunshine, he reverently bared Ids head. 

]ly degrees he roused himself, as lie said iu 
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letters to l^rskiiie, to think of tryinsr .some work 
again. He could still do sonielhing. Tolitics, philo- 
sophy? literature, were rushing on faster than ever in 
tlie direction wliich he most disliked. lie sketclied 
a scheme for a journal in which there was to be a 
running lire of opposition to all tliat. I and liuskin 
were to c.ontiibute, and it iniglit have c.ome to some- 
thing if all tliree of us liad l)een willing, whicli it 
a])peurs we were not. In a note of the 2 nd of 
August, tills year, lie says l(.) me: — 

Has Huskiri yet written to you on tliat periodical we, or 
at least 1 , were talking of ? I did not find him bite very 
ai'dciitly on niy tiist or on tin's s('c<>n(l ni(*nli(,)n of tlie pr<.)- 
ji'cl. ; nor do I know what you cau w»‘ll answer him; nor am 
J to he mucli or [)crliaps at all eonsidmed in it. I! alas! 
ahis! l.mt tlu; tiling will have to he doiit^ onii day, T am wcdl 
of opinion ; though by whom (.a* how, wldch of us can say? 

John (Aii'lyh' stayed ou iu Clu‘yue Row, with no 
iixed ai'raiigeiiieiit, luit as an experiment to see Ik'w 
it would answer. We all lioped it might (‘outimie ; 
blit struck dow’ii as Carlyle bad been lie Avas still 
liiinself, and his seJf-kiiowK‘dge made him amusingly 
cautious. John, good 11a lured though he might be, 
had his own ways and hnmoiirs, and his own j)lain- 
uess of sj)eecli ; and to live easily with Carlyle re- 
<|uired that one must l)e prej)ai’ed to lake stormy 
Avcatlier when it came in sihuua'. llt‘ would be 
peuiteiit aftei’Avards ; he knew his brother's merits 
ttiul his own faults. ‘ Your readiness,' he said, ‘ and 
eagerness at all times to be of help to me, you may 
de})eiul u]n)ii it is a thing I am always aviJI aAvare of, 

tile bottom of all my inijuitieiuvs and disciAiitents.’ 
^>ut the impatiences and discontents were there, and 
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lind to bo calcuhitod upon. John nv/.s' ii7///i)o- („ 
”0 oi), !W(1 Carlylo did not iibsoIiilcJy rc/’i/se, hut 
both, iifter .some months’ trial, doubted if the plan 
would auswcu’. 

I felt ((.'nrlyle wrote to him, during ;i short sopiiration) 
that in the ])ractioal su])stanco of the thing ytni are prohahly 
l ight. Noises an* not tin* mek it need split on. Mverytlii no- 
might be peaceably deafened, if that W(‘re all; but it is ccr~ 
tain you and T have given one another considerable annov- 
aiic(‘, and have n(*ver yet b(*eu able to do iotjdher. That is 
the nature of tin* two beast.s. Tlu'v cannot change that,:iii(i 
ought to consid<‘r it well in their (‘agenn'ss to bi* near onr 
anoth(*r, and get the benefit of nmfual afh'ction, new tlmt 
each of them, om* of th(*m ahev<* all, ina-ds it mere am] 
more. I must s(*e, f must see; and yen too, if you are still, 
u])on this prejeet, you will consider all things, weigh tin ni 
\vith the utmost elearne.ss yon have, and gradually conic to 
some decision which tin* facts will (*orrespond to. Tin* futs 
will be very rigid when we try them. 

The wish t(.) liv(* t(>e(*tlu‘r was (*vi(l(*nt]y inoj'o oii 
dolin’s nai't tliau on (^arlyh^s. fVtflyle \v:\s |)mh;'|)> 
rigdit. The ‘ two l)(*asts ’ wen* both loo old to eliaiig'- 
tiieir iiatnre.s, and tli(*y would agr(*(‘ Ik's! if they di ! 
not see caeli otlier too often. Joint wtnit back to 
Scotland ; Carlyle was left alotu* : and other frieiiJ' 
now elai?n(*d tin* pi’ivih'gf* of b(*ing of n.se to Inm- 
espeeially Miss Davc'iiporl. I)i'onil(*v, tin* ‘lligld oi 
sky larks,’ and hady Ashbnrton. ddiey had 
both hrr fi’i(*nds also, and were, iheiadoia*, in h' 
]tresent mood, es|)(M'ially dear to him. ^\lis< broiiik^ 
was then living at. 1‘ipple ( Vaii t, ;i(*ar Whinun'. 
invib'd Carlyh* to stay with In*-. Ifv* wt'id. i! h 
middle of August, and relate-; visi' in hi- jc.'iie.T 
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Jounxd. 

lUpph Court, Anijust 15, 180(1. — Arrived liero tlie 
(hy before yesterday — biMiutiful siniiiy day in the midst 
of wet mid windy ones. Solitinhi and irref'n eoiintry, 
spotted with autumn eolours and lai)ouis, mournfully wel- 
come to me after tlio dreary sadness and iinweleome in- 
teiTUptions to my ]>oor labours at ('lidst'a. which, alas I 
were nothinir more Ilian the sorling, iabelliiio-, and tying 
up in bundles oft tliat is now lelt me of Iku* that is gone. 
IVas in this counlry onc(‘, now 12 years ago, and in- 
luoinber a. {Sunday of wamUn-ing betwi^en Dover and here 
with Edward Irving and IMr.’ Straehey. M'liat a flight of 
lii.ii.e] iNly ])roJ<‘et here was 14 days of solilmh* and sea- 
hatliiiig. Ilitherb*, except a very long sle<.‘]i, not of the 
lundl hiest, last night, almost all has gon(‘ rather awry wutli me. 

AiK/Ufit !().— Had a beautifid ride yesteiday, a tohwable 
liallu', plenty of walking, driving, vfce., and imagined I was 
cniisideralily imt»roving mys(4f; hut, alas! in the evening 
came ilu^ (i.’s, ami a dinner amounting to total wreck of 
sh'cp to nu‘. Got u]> at a.m., awio laaidiug till 0, and 
cxce]>t a ride, good (‘iiough in itstdf, but far from ‘ i)leasanfd 
ill my state of nerves and heart, have had a day of desolate^ 
misery, tlu' hanler to b(‘ar as it is i/sc/cn.v too, and rc'sults 
from a visit wliieh 1 could have avoidt'd had I boon skilful. 
(Ill, iiiy los oh, my lost one! iiTceoverable to mv 

lonely heart for ever. 

‘ Miss H roll! l(‘y's li()s})italil y niul geiuiino licauti- 
inlly siiu])le ])()liloness and kindness v;ere beyond all 
jH'aise,’ lui said when liis visit was ovcM*. Ihit lln‘ 
lime at Hipph* Goiirt had hemi spenl, ‘as in Hades/ 
dm general (*oni]dexi()ii of Ins lliongliis, and lie was 
glad to get back to his " gdooniy dwelling.' The 
llad(‘s, in fact, was in liinistdf, and Avas therefore 
everywliere. The liopgardeiis aitd woods had given 
i(im a faint pleasure on his way u[) Ih rough Kent ol 
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the railway. ‘ After Sydenham it became unspeakable, 
abominable, a ])lace litter for demons and enchanted 
swine tlian for liiiman c.reatures of an ordinary type.’ 
On reacliinu- liome lie wrote a <^rateful letter to his 
liostess, ‘ Avliose goodness to him he would never 
forget.’ ‘ My liome,’ he said, ‘ is very gaunt and 
lonesome ; but siicli is my allotment henceforth in 
this world. I have taken 103’ally to 1113^ vacant cir- 
cumstances, and Avill tiy to do m3" best with them.’ 

Another invitation was aAvaiting him. Lad3’' Ash- 
burton had taken a house at ^Mentoiu*, and ])ressed 
liim to s])cmd tlu? Avinter months Avith her tliere. She 
asked ^liss Ahdsli to aeeompan3’ him, ‘ to seT(‘(!ii 
liim, and ])ad e\'ei*ything into softness in the new 
scene.’ b'he was so warm, so eagei* in her ollia's, 
shoAved so eleaidy that his consent, Avoidd b(‘ rallier 
for her ])leasiire than his oavii, tliat he i'(‘sisted iiis 
jiatural im])idse to refuse on the spot. il(^ let hi^ 
decision wait till h(‘ had dispo>ed of a matt(‘i‘ which 
Jiad becomt* immediately pressing. 

The alliiir of Govenmor lyvre had l)loAvn into Avdiitc 
lieat. In submission to geiu'ral clamour lyyre had 
been recalled in disgrac(‘. lie had apj)ruHl for other 
om])lo3mient and had b(x*n refused, lie had sev(‘ral 
children, and Avas irretriev(d)l3^ mined. It was, Garlylc 
said U) me, as if a shi|) had been oji lire ; the cap- 
tain, 1)3^ imnuMliate and bold (\\(‘rti()n, had ])nt th“ 
lire out, and had been called to account for liaviup 
Hung a bucket or tAVO of Avater into tlie hold bey‘»un 
Avhat Avas necessaiy. lie had damag(*d some ol Hk' 
cargo, perha])s, but lie had sa\x-d the shij). ll’‘‘ 
action of the Government, in Carlyle’s opinion, 
base and ungenerous, and when the recall was not 
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tjuflicient, but Eyre was threatened with jjrosecAition, 
beaten as he liiiiiself was to tlie ground, lie took 
weapon in liand again, and stood forward, witli sucli 
feeble support as lie could find for an unpopular 
cause, in defence of a grossly injiiri'd man. 

To Davenport Jlrondey. 

( Uielsfix : Aufrii.st oO, 1806 . 

yestorclay, in spitt^ f)f tin* rain, I got ii[) to the Eyre 
</)inniittee, and (‘V(‘n hd myself b(‘ voti'd into tln^ eliair, 
such ))eing the post of dangt‘r on (he oeeasioii, and truly 
something of a forlorn liope, and plae«‘ fi.)r erifnnfi perdns. 
We seemed, so far as I ean measure, to a most fi.'obh^ 
committee; a military (*a]>tain, a naval ditto, a young eity 
aierehant, Ifenry Kiiigshw, (.’harh s still lianging baek afraid, 
old »S. C. Hall of the v\rt Union, a well-meaning man; only 
these, with a s<'eretary who had bright, swift eyes, but 
showe<l liltl<‘ knowledge of his element. . . . In short, con- 
traiy to all hop<‘, 1 had to S(‘t my own shoulders to th(‘ 
vvheel, and if it made any progress at all, which 1 ho])(^ it 
did, especially in that of trying tor an inlinitely htlter com- 
laiitee, the probable chief cause was that iny old I’oat is not 
atVaid of a litthi mud on (he slcevi* of it. as snpendiner ones 
might b(‘. Ihior lyyr**! I am heart ily sorry for him, and for 
the English nation, w'hicb inaka^s such a dismal fool of itself. 
Eyre, it seems, has falhni siuhlenly from 6, 000/. a year into 
almost z(M’o, an<l has a larg<‘ family and inaaly kindred de- 
pendent on him. Smdi bis reward lor .living the West 
Indies, and hanging om? incendiary mulatto, well worth the 
gallows, if I can judge. 

I was iuyself one of the enwanls. \ ])leacled that 
I (lid not urulerstaud the matter, that I was editor 
of ‘ Eraser,’ and should disturb the proprietors; mere 
paltry excuses to es(aij)e doing' what T knew to bo 
tight, lluskin was braver far, and spoke out like a 
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iiKUi. Carlyle sent Miss I^roinley a C{)j)y of wliat Ik- 
liad said. 

The Kyre (V)T)iinitt('e, he wrote on September lo, 
troiiiijr on better, iiKh^ed is now ,i^(‘t1iniT fairly on its f'ci. 
Knskin’s speech— now don't Irnwii upon it, l)nt r(‘ad it agaii; 
till you niid('rstand it — is a ii<|ld gallant thrust 1 can assnr.* 
you. Whih' all <hi* woild stands li-(Mnuloiis, shilly-shallyin'.. 
fnnn tlie i^ntter, imped nous llnskin plunti^es his rapien* ip) If) 
the very hilt in the abominable belly of the vast l)lock- 
h(?adisin, and leaves it stariin^ very considei-ably. 

The inonsteib tilas! was an (Mieliantc'd inoiisttM’. 
and ‘as tin* air invulnerable.’ Its hour had nm 
come, and n<>( y<d, in sj)it(‘ of Ibiskiirs raj)ii‘r. 
Carlyle Lun'e hli money and his name, but he was in 
no condition o^- i'oiiu'ii slriioMlinu’ witli tb(‘ ‘ blatan! 
beast.’ Ib; • saw tlial lie could make no imjines- 
sion noon ' 1 ' ovcrmmMit. and that Itvri' was in no 

])ers()nal d:’; ; • from tin* pr()S(‘eiitio]i. 11(‘ wrote ;i 
fciw word-: l'> o, (■• oi’ tin* m.‘ws|)a jiers, (‘\pr(‘ssino ])rielly 
bis o\vn i' of - about the matter, and so left it. 

Jourmil . 

Septerii'r . 2d, iSdd. -lyvn^ Deffina* ( 'ommittcM* — sni.il’ 

hater of oiiof — has been riifday* t broui 4 ;b all the n(‘\vsp:i|)i i- 
ol' tlie i i!;])iie, 1 ;im t')ld ; fnr 1 Ir.ive earefnllv iivoift'i 
everytliini: or rfnifrn thal the foolish ])()|)nlae(^ of sciil'- 

hlers in rniy foiiii put forth n|.on it or me. Indijfi'i'nd m 
v«.‘ry dee;i. W'lmt is (*i- e;ui be the valm* to any ratien-il 
jnan of what tliese em])ly insiiie<‘re fools say or think on tli<‘ 
subject of hyr(*'s .lamaiea nmasnres, or of nu* thnt appear 
them. Weather veiy wet. Wet lest harvest I have 
sinc(j 1810. Country very base and ma<l, so far as I siirvt'v 
its proceedings. !)i i*_»h1, Ileides, ( iladstom*, Mill, aiuH 
bring on the. siiltrage (piostiori, kindling njitln* slow 
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what they can. This, and ‘Oh, make the ni^^irei-s hnppy!’ 
seem to be the two things needful with thi'se sad peop>le. 
Sometiint's I think tlie tng of revolution struggh^ may be, 
even for ])oor England, mneli n<‘nrer than 1 onc(‘ judgc'd 

—very questionable to Trie whethc'r Kngland won’t go (juit(' 
to smash iindcT it (perlnqis beiter that it do, liaving reaeiied 
such aiiiteh of spiritual hey//r/,e//), and whelhtM’ th(a’(‘ is nuieh 
good likeliliood that hhigland can ever get, out of sneli 
(Jaldroti again, “ made new,” and not ratle/r l)(‘ boiled to 
slushy rags and ended? i\[y ])h‘asnre or hope in lor .king 
lit the things round me, or talking of lluan lo alTuost any 
person, is not great. 

Tlie woihl was going !/s wav. and ]U)t Cai’lylo’s. 
He was finding a ni()r(‘ <'ong('ni.’d ocenpation (o!* Iiiin- 
self. in r(.‘vi\dng tin* Idstnry (d* Ills own young days, 
of tlio lile ad K(*(defo(dian ;ind Ma/ndiill, wdlli Hio old 
scenes and Hie old e()ni])anions, ll(‘ liad begun ‘•lan- 
guidly,’ as he said, to wi-ite tlu* ^ Ibuniniseeiices of 
Idlward Ii’ving,’ wbieli wer(‘ more about 1iiins(di‘ than 
liis friimd ; and to reetdl and wi‘ilc‘ do\vn fragments 
of his mother's talk.^ 

’ thio of tlx's.' iVairnienls, as it liad ."ptM'inl ri'fiTcix* 
toides being curious in itsulf, I ])n's.*rv(.* in a ikM.'. 

JnlirjUfl. 

‘ St'p^cinhcr :?(»,— (tlivonw- - a iianu* inv inoilu r luul for any bi;!- ilt- 
s!ia])(‘il aAvkwaril object - -would souiriimrs call uic. not in ill-humour, 
luilf in ;./;o()il, “ ddiou Gbvouw.” Soim- mouths ago I t'oimd. witl\ groat 
inft‘rt*>t. tluit in old Icclaudio tbo same word- nnd tbo same, ^pollimr 
dii>iitlv dillcrciit — was, and I'nTbaps i". tboir U rm for tbo Iiuli'o volcaui<' 
crack or cliasui that, borders tlioir <dd I’arliauiout-iMaro or 1 binu* valla, 
Mill well known. V motbcM*, l>ro<! not in a. coMiurv ot chasms. I’over 
usi'd i| e.\C('pt, tor solid b«>di»*s; but with lua*. t-’o, it coniplotoly im'aut a 
diii)<j: sbaptdcsa, rude, awkwauUv bu-o ; tlm bu-or tlio litlor I’m' its mttm'. 
t never licard tbo Avord from any tUbor moutb. l’robaM\ r.ow llu ro is 
‘'thcr Scotcliman alive that knows lb.' oxi' lonco of il in his mothor 
proof positive, novorlbolcss, and iudlspulaldo. tlial th.' T/ wlaud 
^cots spoke ail Icelandic or .dd 2Sorso laugc.ap' a thousaml or ti.oiu-auds 
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Wliile thus employed, lie did not encourage 
visitors. 

Htniiige [he said] liow little good cmy, even the best of 
them can do me, J5cst, sad best, is that I be left to myself, 
and m\j sorrows. jNIy state is then much more supportable 
and dignified. My thoughts, all sad as death, but also 
calm and liigh, and silent as Eternity, presided over by /ter, 
and my grief for her, in which there is something of devout 
and inexpressibly tender — really my most appropriate mood 
in the condition I am got to. Keniedy must be had against 
such intrusions of the impertinent and kind; but how? 

A note in the ‘ Journal ’ says that my visits and 
Ituskin’s were not regarded as impertinent. He 
allowed me to see as nineh of him as I liked. Ih* 
did not tell me wliat he Avas doing, but talked much 
on the subject of it. Tte often said — the wish no 
doubt suggesting the e.\j)ectation — that he thoiiglit 
liis own end was near. He was endeavouring to 
preserve the most ])recious parts of his recollections, 
before they and he should pass away together. The 
Irving memories Avere dear to him, l)ut tliere was 
something else tliat Avas still dearer. Putting t]i(\'^c 
aside for the time, he set himself to Avrite a memoir 
of the beautiful existence Avhhdi had gone at the side 


of years a^^’o. My motlifr’n natal place wan tlu^ W'ater of Ae (litllo 
farm of Wiiitestanes, or lla/ellv llray aft I'rwarrls), pleasant ])astoral ^o’een 
hill re^»‘ioii at the N.W. nook of Annandale, just hefore Annandali', 
reachiiiij' tlu^ .summit of the watershed, clo.ses, and the ^nvaiiid drci'': 
rapidly down to (Moselinn, Kil ().d)ern, and is Nith.sdale, which you cfri 
still .s»>e, then and loii^- afterwards, was a part of Galloway, most oi tlu) 
name.s in it still Celtic; and the accent of the wild Scots of Gallowav 
rapidly, almost in.stanlly, exchanging itself for that of the TeiifoiiK- 
Aimaiidalei’s. l*erha])S this of (xiaou or Ohyouw i.s writtem down .snnr*- 
where else (nowhere that 1 know of. — J, A. F.). I did not wi.sh it foe 
gotteoi, being now .solo depositary of it — pretty little fact — dear and 
dear to me. — 'f. ( ■.’ 
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of Ills own, a record of what his wife had been to 
liiin, and a testimony of Ids own ap])reciation. At 
their first ac(|uaintance, it was she wlio was to make 
a name in literature, and he was to liave su))portGd 
and stood by her. It was a consolation to 1dm to 
describe the nature and the ca])nl)ilities which liad 
been sacrificed to himself, that tlie ])()rtrait of her 
might still survive. He was not .writing it for the 
Avorld. He finished it just before he went nl)road, 
when he was ex])ecting that in all ])robability he 
would never sec hhigland again. He left it sealed 
up, with directions to those into whose hands it 
miglit fall, that it wuis not to 1 k‘ ])nblished, in') (.me 
l)eing capable of properly editing it alter he should 
be gone. 

lie had decided that he woidd try M(mtone. 
Lady Ashburton had entreated. Tlis fiLmds believed 
that cliange would be good for him. He himself, 
languid, indifferent, but having nothing of s])eci!\l 
consecpience to retain him in England, had agreed 
tn go. IMiss W(dsh could not accninjiany him. He 
was not e([ual to the journey alome 'fhe same friend 
who had taken charge of him to j']dinburgh under- 
took to place him safely under Lady Ashburton’s 
roof, an a(*t of res]K*ctful attention which Carlyle 
never foi-got, ‘So chivalrous it was.' Eor I'yiidall 
was not an idle gentleman, with time on his hands. 
He had his own hard work to attend to in JiOndon, 
and wotdd be obliged to return on the instant. But 
ke was accustomed to travelling. He was as good a 
courier as Heuberg, and to sacrilice a few days to 
Carlyle was an honour and a pleasure. 

They started on the 22nd of December, and in 
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two were transjxwted iroin the .London logs to 
the sunny shores of the Mediterranean. 

Journal. 

Mentone.^ January 20, 1S()7. — Am actually lier(‘ ; caiiic 
the day bcd'oic Christmas, Professor Tyndall triumt)haat]v 
bringing me. The heroic Tyndall would lu'ar no whispir 
of my p:iyi!ig his expenses, though Int her and thither tliev 
must have (‘xec'eded 2(l7., and he came purely on myaeeonni. 
Christmas Ihiy, a strange (*ontrast to Knglish e.\pevieiK*( . 
being hot and bright, tin* gracious lady took us all on assc- 
by the rugged cliffs and sierras to a village and p(‘ak called 
St. Agnes, strangest village in the world, with a sti*ang(‘ oM 
castle, i)erched on the very point of the cliff, whei’e wi* 
lunched in sight of the population. In tln^ (jvening wi* 
dined with Lady ?tIarion Alford, not known to me before, 
but (iU'gant, gifted, and bhuidly high in her way, who, with 
her two sons, Lord Ih’ownlow and Mr. (hist, an.‘ the oiilv 
inteiH'sting peo|)le 1 liave met h(T(‘. Tyndall set off honie- 
ward the st^cond day after. 

Thus was (kiidylo hd*t iu a new cMiviroiunont : 
iiotliiiig save the face nf his hostess not utterly 
strange to liiui, among olive grovivs and jiahns and 
oranges, the mouiilains rising behind into the eternal 
snow, and the sea licfore Jiis windows — iroiner's 
violet sea at last under his eyes. lien', he got liis 
jiaiiers about liim. Lady Asliburton left him to 
liimself. lie weni on with Ids iLeJuiidscetiees, and in 
the intervals wandered as he pleased. Pweryeiic 
feels well on first reaching the liiviera. Cariyle slept 
soundly, discaivc.'red ‘ real iinjirovenient ’ in himseli. 
and was almost sorry to dise.over it. 

^ly ])Oor life [the ‘ Jf>urnal’ continues] seems as good as 
over. I hav(i no heart or strength of hope or of interest 
for further w a k. Since iny sad loss 1 feel lonesome in fhc 
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earth (Oh, how loiK'soine !) and sulilary among my follow- 
eroatures. The loss of lior comes daily liome to me as the 
irreparable, as the loss of all ; and the heart as before knows 
its own sorrow, if no other ought to do so. What can any 
otliei- hel]), even if he wishcMl il ? . . . I have finished 
Kdward Irving’s lleminisiMmces, and yesterday a short pa])er 
of Jeffrey’s ditto. It was her eonneci ion with lluan tliat 
cliiefly iinp<‘lled me. Ikdh are sn})ei li('ial!y, ill, and poorly 
(lone, (‘Sjiecially the lattei-. Ihit then^ is something of value, 
for oneself in re-awakening tlui sl(*ep of tlie past, and bring- 
ing old years carefully to survey by om^’s new eyes. A certain 
solemn tcniderness too, in thes(‘ two cases, dwells in it for 
me; and, in fine, doing anything not wierked is better than 
doing nothing. 

Distingiiisliod visitors called in passing on t1u‘ii* 
way to or from Italy ; among others, ^Er. Glad-' 
stone, ‘ on return from Rome and tlie ]M;in of v>in,’ 
•intending for l\aris, and an interview with M. Foidd.’ 

Jtudiud. 

Jdiiuary 23. — (lladstone, cn 'ron/e bonu*wards, called on 
Alouday, and sate a long time talking, ])vineipally waiting 
thr ]\lada,me Ihnistm, bis old frit'ud, wlneu it was his oiu* 
(■hanc(^ of s(‘(M’ng, as lu^ luul to lca\e for Paris (In* next day. 
Talk enpioiis, ingenious, Init <»f no worth or sineerity— 
liictures, literature, finance, prosperities, gn'atness of out- 
look for Italy, &i \ — a man poiuh-rous, copious, of evident 
faculty, but all gone, irn'i'overably into House of t'ommons 
shape — man once of some wisdom or ])Ossil)ility of it, but 
uow possessc'd by the Prince, or many Princes, of the Rower 
of the Air. Tragic to me rather, and far fnuu en\i;d)le; 
from whom (me felt oneself divided by abysmal chasms and 
nmneasurahilitics, lie \venl next morning; hut it seems, 
by tlio jcnirnals, will find his M. Kindd, Jce., suddenly 
thrown out by some jerk of their inscrutable Roppi^r t^aptain, 
and unable to do the liononrs of Paris in the way they 
wished. 
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His chief pleasure at Mentone was in long walks 
about the neighbourhood. lie was the best of lite- 
rary lands(\a])e ])ainters, and his journal, with his 
letters to ni3^self and others, are full of exquisite little 
sketches, like tlui y)ictures of the old masters, where 
you have not mei-ely a natural scene before you, but 
the soul of the man who looks u])on it. 

JiHtrnal. 

Mentom^^ Janunrn 21.- -I went out ^^esterday, walked 
two or three miles up the silent valley ; trifling w'et of mist, 
which hung in shifting scarfs and caps all about among the 
})eciks of the ravine; beautiful green of orange woods and 
olive w'oods ; here and (here a silent olive mill, far down 
in some nook at the bottom, imthing but its idle mill-riU'C 
and the voice of the torrent andi))le ; hen‘ and there a 
melancholy ill-kept lilth‘ cha])e1, locked, f supi)Osi‘, hut its 
two w'iiidows ope)i with iron slanchions, inviting the faithfnl 
to take vi(*w of the hits of idols insid(^, and try if prayer 
was possible. Oh ye bewildered and bewild(‘ring sous of 
men I There was a twiteh of strange ])ity and misery that 
shot through me at, the thought of inau's lot on earth, and 
the comparison ot our diimh Ktcriiitics and Immensities 
with this poor joss-hous(i and bambino. I might have had 
reflection enough, for then* reigned ev(.*rywhere the most 
perfect Sabbath stillness; and Nature, and her facts lay 
round me, silently going their long road, but my lieart 
was heavy, my bodily case all warped awTy ; and e-veept 
my general canopy r)f sadness and regret, very vain except 
for the love that is in it, regret for the inevitable and in- 
exorable, there was nothing of thought present to me. 

To J/m Ddveoport Bromley. 

Mentone : Janimiy 2-1. 

You heard of my safe arrival in these parts, that the 
promises tliey made me s(*cined to he good. I am lucky to 
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add that the proiiiiye has been kept so far that, outwardly 
;ind that in respect of sleep, &c., 1 feel as if rather better 
than in Chelsea ; certainly not worse. Sometimes for mo- 
ments it almost seems as if 1 might perhaps rec.ognise 
some actual vestige of better health in these favoured lati- 
tudes, and bo again a little more alive than of late. But 
that is only for moments. In what is called ‘ spirits’ 1 don’t 
seem to improve much, or, if improvement ineans increase 
of buoyancy or levity, to improve at all. I low should I? 
In tliCwSe wild silent ravines one’s thoughts gravitate to- 
wards death and eternity with mon; proclivity than ever, and 
in the absence of serious humau discourse, go back to the 
vanished past as the one profitabh* or dignilied company. 
Tliero has bemi no glim])ses of what one would call bad 
weather ; for the most part brilliant sunshine, mixed wdth a 
tingling briskness of air. 

Ill beauty (jf situation, of aspect and pr()sp(‘et by sea 
; ad land, notliing can exceed us in tlie world. Mentone, 

M town and new, latter pevlui])s a hundred years old, 

■ vine r several ihoamndsy is built principally as a singh' 
icet by the soa-sbore, along the diameter of two beaut ifiil 
- uiicircular little hollows, or half-amphitheatres, formed 
by the mountains which are the airiest wings of rocky 
peaks and clills, all terraced and olive-clad, with sume- 
liincs an <ild castle and village. Castle visible like a bird- 
enge from tli(‘ shore here, six miles off. 1 mwao’ saw so 
slvangely lieautiful a ring of p(‘aks, t'speeially this wv'stern 
which is still lunv to me every morning on stO[)])ing 
out. Western ring and eastern form in the midille, es- 
})ecially form at each end, their hits of e:\pes and [U’oinon- 
toiies and projections into the sea, so that, we sit in the 
hollow of an alcove, and no wind fnmi tlu; north can reach 
us at all; maritime Alps intcrc<‘ptiug all frost aud snow. 
Mentone ])roper, as diameter or street along the sea, is peu- 
haps three-quarters of a mile long; a fair street of solid 
high houses, but part of it paved all thi'ougli with big 
smooth whinstones, on which at evening all the population 
seem to gather ; many asses, &c., passing home with their 
lY. . Z , 
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burdens from the mountains, and many women, young and 
old with them, and thriftier, quieter, more cheerfully serious 
and innocent-looking set of poor peo|)le. you never saw. 

Old Mentone, thousands of years old (for the7'e are caves 
of the troglodyfes still extant near by), sprawls up like a 
huge Jivyrin<i-hone of lanes, steep against the cliff — by way 
of defence against the Saracens, it is thought ; at sonn^ 
distance from the sea, and only hangs by New IMcmtone as a 
shoulder or fin would. Most of th(‘ ]) 0 or people live ther(\ 
There also in lun* fine church, th(3 Deipavn miftpriconliaruiii 
Matar, so called. And finally tlie ruins of an old castle, now 
mostly made into a churchyard. 

English travellers went and caitie, all engei* to 
have a talk with Carlyle. Lady Marian Alford and 
her family were a, real acquisition to him ; shaded 
over, however, nnfortimatxdy, by tin* d(.‘ath of Lord 
Lrownlow, whi(di oecui-red while he Avas at Mentone. 
Carlyle often spoke to im^ of this young nobleniaii. 
and of the fine ])romise which he liad observed in 
bim. Ilis own spirits varied ; declining sliglitly as 
lh(^ novelty of tli(‘ scene wore ofi*. To Miss Jc'wshury 
he gave a tolerable ac.e.ounl. of hiinscdf. 

1 seem to bo doing rather well here [lu‘ wrote], seem to 
have (escaped a most hideous wint(*r for one thing, if other 
griefs werti but as easy to leave behind. T1 m‘ weather, (‘vrr 
since I awoke at Mnrseitles, has been superb ; not only bright, 
sunny, and not wintry, Init to my feeling more agn'cahle 
than any suinmi'r, so (‘lastic, dry, and brisk is tin* air, ini 
atmosphere in whicrh you can take exereis(i, so ])ure and 
beautiful arc all the elements. Sun, moon, sky and stais 
have not y(‘t eeascul to surprisf* me by tlnfir incvi'dihle hii!- 
lianey, about ten times as mimerous, thesa* stars, as yonrs. 
Tin* sceneries all around, too, these Avild and t(*rrible Alpiin^ 
p(*aks, all gathered to rear of ns lik(‘ a Snrdnulrim of witcbos 
of Kndor, and looking blasted, iiaki'd rock to the Avaist, 
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then all in greenish and ample petticoats of terraced olive 
wood?’, orange groves, lemon groves ; very strange to me. 

Shadows of the great sorrow, liowever, clung to 
liim. l^lvcn the beauty was weird and ominous, and 
Ills Journal gives tlie picture of wliat was ])assing in 
him. 

J(mrn<d. 

Mentone^ Fehnuiry 13, 18f)7. — My thoughts brood 
gloomily, sometimes with unspeakal)le tenderness, too, over 
the past, and what it. gave mo and took from me. 1 am 
best otf wlion I get into the In'own olive woods, and wander 
■along by the rugged paths, thinking of the (me, or of the 
many who Jire now the.re^ safe from all sorrow, and as if 
b(,ad<oning to mo; ‘Hither friend, hitUf'r! thon art still 
;!(‘ar to us if we have still an existemeo. NV(i bid tlicio hope' 
The company of nearly all my felhAV-eiamtures In^re, and 
ndeed elsewhere, is ajjt to be ratln^r a burden and desecra- 
hii to me. Their rnistn-able jargoning about Kphcmiera 
;nd insiguitie!\nc‘(‘s, tlu ir Ihdbrm Ihll.-^, American h'igger 
(jimstions, imexainph‘d prospindties, admired great nnm, (\ce., 
are uns|)eaka,bly wearisome to m<.‘, and if I am l.xmnd to 
inn ke any remark in nnsw(*r, I fmd that I was too impatient 
and partly unreasonabh*, and tbat tin' imnark had better 
not have been mnch*. All of this that is ]){)ssil)le I sedu- 
lously avoid, but too much of it comes in sjiitc of me, 
though fairly less here than in Chelsea, bet me be just 
and thankful. Surelv the kindness evm'vbody shows me 
dc, serves gratitndi', too. Kspeeially the ixudeet liospitality 
and lionestly-aff’eetiouab' good treatnu'ut I experience in 
this hmise, and from the wildly-genorous mistress of it, is 
worthy of the lu'roie ages. That I do not (jnito hnget, let 
us hope, nor shall. Oh, tin're have be('n noble i^xee[)tioiis 
among the vulgar dirn-eyed greedy millions of this age ; 
^uid I may say I have been well loved })y my contemporaries 
—taken as a body t'orporate — thank Ood ! And these ex- 
ceptions I do perceive and admit to have been the very 

. z 2 
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flower of tlicir generation, to be silently proud of and loyal 
to while I live. 

March 8, 1867. — Health very bad, cough, et cetera, but 
principally indigestion — can have no real improvement till 
I see Chelsea again. Courage! get through the journej' 
tallter qaaliter, and don’t travel any more. I am very sad 
and weak, but not discontented or indignant as sometinies. 
T live mostly alone with vanished shadows of the Past. 
Many of them rise for a moment inexpressibly tender. One. 
is never long absent from me. Gone, gone, but very beau- 
tiful and dear, Ktcrnity, which cannot be far off, is niy 
one strong city. T look into it fixedly now and then. 
All terrors about it seem fo me superfluous; all knowledge* 
about it, any the least glimmer of certain knowledge, im- 
possible to living mortal. The universe is full of love, Init 
also of inexorable sterniicss and severity, and it remnins for 
ever true that God reigns. Patience! Silence! Hope! 
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CIIAFrER XXX. 

A.D. 1807. .KT. 72. 

Ivetiirn to Kiijjflniid - Tiitriidors in Clioyno liow -AVant of cmjdoympnt 
— SottloiiUMit of tlio Crai‘'on])ii(tock ostalo Charitios— l^iililic affairs 
-Tory Itc'fonn Bill — ‘ Shootin" Nia'^ara’ A new horse -Visits in 
country houses — Meditations in Journal- A hoautiful recollection. 


Thk party at Moiitouc broke up in the second week 
ill March. Lady Ashburton went to Home and 
N'aples, havinif tried in vain to induce Carlyle to 
•K'Coinpnny her. lie prepared for home again, and, 
shrinking from ihe soliindc waiting him in Clieyne 
Eow, lie wrote, before leaving, to ask his brother to 
meet him there, with some consciousness that he luid 
not received, as graciously as he might have done, 
his brother’s attenij^ts to live with him. 

I mil ofton truly grieved [lie said] to think how ini- 
reasonahle and uinnanageahle I was with you last time. 
Surely your synijiathy was all I could have (‘xpected ; and 
your readiness to help me was and eoutiniies far beyond 
what I eoiild have expected. .Ihit perhaps with a definite 
period, ‘one calendar month,’ and each doing his wisest, we 
shall he ahh* to do much ludter. I intend to make an 
fiffort at regulating my Chelsea affairs a little; especially 
sweeping my premises clean of the intolerable intrusion 
that torment me there. I fancy, too, T should not try again 
the gaunt, entirely solitary life I led latterly; hut am not 
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certain as to getting back Maggie Welsh, or whom I should 
get On these points 1 do not know tliiit you could give me 
much advice. I only feel that it would bo a kind of light 
amid the gloom of my arrival if, on stepping out, 1 found 
your fiice instead of a dead blank. 

Tyiidairs escort was not needed a second tinio. 
lie found Ids way baede to Clielsea without misad- 
venture. Jolin Carlyle was waiting as he desired, 
and he settled in with more coin])osure tliaii he 
had felt since his bereavement. Tlie ‘intrusions’ 
had to be dealt with, but were not easily disj)osed of. 
Mrs. Carlyle once said she liad I lie familty of attract- 
ing all miserable people that wanted consolation. 
Carlyle seemed to attract everyone who wanted help 
for body or soul, or advice on the conducl of life, 
d’he number of people who worried Jiim on sucJi 
matters, most of them without a form of introduc- 
tion, is hardly to be believed. Ka(di [)ost In’oiiglii 
its pile of letters. One admirer wanted a situation 
under (Tovernment, another sent a manuscrij)t to be 
read and recommended to a publisher, another com- 
plained tliat Nature had given liiin a liideous face; 
he had (uirsed his life, and curs(Hl liis mother fur 
bearing him; what was he to do? All asked fur 
interviews. Let them but see liim, and tliey would 
(•onvince him of their deserts, lie was marvellously 
(latient. lie answered most of the letters, lie saw 
most of the ap])licants. lie gave advic^e. He gave 
money, infinitely too much. iSometimes, when il 
was beyond endurance, he woidd order the servant 
to admit no strange face at all. In such cases men 
would watch in the street, and pounce upon liiin 
when he came out for his walk. I have been witli 
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iiha on such occasions, and have been astonished at 
the efforts which lie would make to be kind. Once 
I recollect a girl, an entire stranger, wrote to him to 
say that in order to get books she had pawned some 
])late of her grandmother’s. Slie was in danger of dis- 
covery and ruin. Wcndd Carlyle lielp her to redeem 
it? He consulted me. A relation of mine, who lived 
in tlie neighboui-hood, made impiiry, saw tlie girl, 
and found that the story was true, lie replied to 
lier letter as the kindest of hithers miglit have done, 
paid tlie money, and saved her from shame. kSome- 
liines the homage; Avas more disinterested. I had 
just left his door one day, when a bright eager lass 
of seventeen oi* eighteen stop[)e(l me in tin* Itow, and 
asked me if Tliomas Carlyle lived there, i shoved 
iicr the house, and her large e^es glowed as if she 
was looking u])ou a saint’s shihie. d’his ])leased him 
when 1 mentioned it. The feeding was good and 
honest and desei ved recognition. Jhit altogether he 
was terribly wori'ied. Intruders worihul him. Public 
affairs woi’ried him. Ihsraeli was bringing in his 
scandalous iieforni Pill ‘to dish the \^'higs.’ Worse 
than all, there was no work cut out for him, and he 
could make none for liimself. 

Jounidl. 

April 4, 1SG7. — Idle I Idle ! ^ly employments 
mere trities of business, and that of dwelling on the days 
that euliniiiatt‘d on the 2 1st of last year. How sudden was 
that bereavement to me! how pathetic, touehingly and 
grandly fatefid ; in extent of iniportanee to me how intinito ! 
Perhaps my health is slightly mending; don’t certainly 
know, but my spirits don’t mend apparently at all. Interest, 
properly, I have in no living person, in no present thing. 
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Their ‘ Reform Bill,’ their &c,, &c. Ach Gott ! I am dis- 
gusted if by chance I look into my newspaper, or catch 
a tone of the insane jargon which seems to be occupying 
everybody. 

April 20. — What a day to look back upon ! . . . To- 
morrow by the day of the month, this day by the day of 
the week, about 3 ]).m. How shall I ever l(‘arn to deal 
with that immense fact ? T am incompetent hitherto. It 
overwhelms mo still. I feel ofteiiest crushed down into 
contein])tibility as well as sorrow. All of sunsliine that 
remained in my lib* went out in that sudden moment. All 
of strength too often seeins to have gone. Exce[)t some 
soft breathings of affection, of childlike grief, and once — 
only once that I nMnemlxM*, of pionfi.^ childlike hope in the 
eternity before ns — -my last fortnight has been the saddest, 
dreariest, sordidly idle, 'without dignity, satisfaction, or 
worth. I hav(‘ tri<'d too, twice over, for something of woih, 
but all in vain. Will it be for ever in vain tlnm? Bett(‘r 
l)e silent than continue thus. . . . W(‘r(‘ it ])ermittod, I could 
pray — but to whom ? f can W(‘ll un(h*rstand tin' Tnvocatioii 
of Saints. One’s ])raver now has to bt' voic(d(‘ss, done with 
the heart still, but also with the hands still moi‘(‘. 

April 21 . -Abundantly downcast, dr(‘ary, sorrowful ; no- 
thing in me but sad thoughts and n*collect ions ; (‘iinoblcd 
in part by a t(*nderness, a love, a l)ity, stta^pi'd as if in 
teais. Regrets also rise in nn' ; bits of ]-(miorse which are vevv 
pungent. How (haflt, tla^ inexorabh', unaltt'rable, stfiii 
CO /or, alt(.*rs everything ! . . . But words are of no value, 
and, alas! of acts 1 hav«' none, or as gf'od as none. TIk' 
question. Why am I hfft behind thc(* Pas yrd TM'arly altogt'tluT 
9t/mnswa'n'd. ( nn I ever answ<'r it? (lod bel]) nu' to answer 
it. 'J'hat is eainestly rny ])raye.r, and I will try and again 
try. Be that the annual saerhiai or act. of Tt'Wpla worslap, 
on this the holii'st of my now days of tin; yi*ar. 

April 2 — Idle, sick, companioid(.‘ss ; my luairt is vci v 
heavy, as \ f full and no onth't a] q minted. Trial for employ- 
ment continues, and shall continue; but as yet in \ain. 
Writing is the one thing T can do ; and at ])resent wliat to 
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write of to such a set of ‘ readers ’ full of Itefonu Bills, Paris 
Exhibition, Question of Luxemburg, &(!. ? kSometinies poor old 
moorland Craig(*nputtock shines out on nu* ; and our poor 
life there has traits of beauty in it, almost like a romance. 
T wish J could rise with something into the limitless Ideal, 
and disburden mys(;lf in rounded harmony and what poets 
call sonq — a fond wish indeed ! But this crabbed Earth with 
its thunder rods and do<j rjrottoes, is become homeless to 
me, and too mean and contra,dict<^)ry. 

May 26 . — 

To die is landing on some silent shore, 

Whore billows nevca* br(*ak nor ttanpests roar ; 

Ere well you feel tlu^ friendly stroke', ’tis o’er. 

Such a lifti as T now lead is painful and even disgraceful ; the 
life of a vanrjuisln'd slav(‘, who at Ix'st, and that not always, 
is .silent under his })enalti(‘s and sores. 

Til tills tragic stale Carlyle feimd oiu' little thing 
to do wlTudi gave him a certain consolation, l^y liis 
wife's d{‘atli he had become the absolute owner of 
die old estate of the Welshes at Craigenynittock. An 
unrelenting fatality had carried olTone by one all her 
relations on the hither's side, and theia* was not a 
single person left of the old line to whom it could be 
l)e([ueathed. H(' thought that it ought not to laj>se 
to his OAvn family; ami lu‘ det(‘ianined to leave it to 
his country, not in his own name, but as far as possible 
in hers. With this intention he had a deed drawn, 
hy whi(*h Craigenjinttock, after his death, was to 
hec.ome the ])roperty of the University of iMlinbiirgh, 
the rents of it to be laid out in snj)porting poor and 
meritorious students there, under the title ot ‘ the 
dohn Welsh ITursaries.’ Her nanu' he could not give, 
hecaiise she had taken his own. Therefore he gave 
l‘or father’s. 
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Journal. 

June 22, 1807. — Finished off 011 Thursday last, at three 
p.m., 2()th of Juiit^, lay poor heifuest of (/raigeii])iittoek to 
Fdinburgli University for bursaries. All quite ready there, 
Forster and Fr(»ude as witnesses ; the good Professor Masscai, 
who liad takf'ii i iidh'ss pains, alik(? friendly and \vise, being 
at tb(* very last object (m 1 to in the character of ‘ witness,’ as 
‘a junty interest I'd,* said the. Kdinburgli lawyer. In little 
regr(4t(Ml this cireuinstance ; so I think did Masson seen^tlv. 
lie rt'ad us tlu^ (NmmI with sonorous emphasis, bringing (narv 
word and note of it hoirH‘ to us. Tlnai 1 sigiK'd ; tlien they 
two — Masson \vitin'>sing only with his eyes and mind. I was 
deeply moV(‘(l, as 1 well might be, but In.'ld my peaee ami 
shed no tears. Tears 1 think 1 hav<“ done with; nevei', t y- 
cept for mojnent s togetlun*, hav(‘ I wept tor that catastrophe of 
April 21, to which whoh‘ days of weeping would haveheeii in 
otlier tiiiK.'s a ljless(*(l reli(‘f. . . . This is my])oor ‘ Sw('etlieait 
Abbc‘y,’ ‘•(.’or l)idce,'or .New Abbey, a sacred <.*asl<el and tomh 
for the sweetest ‘heart/ which, in this bad, bitter woi’ld, wa.^ 
all my own. Darling, darling! anil in a little while we sliall 
hitfh i)e at rest, and the (ireat (lod will hav(‘ done with \i>. 
what was His will. 

d'his is very beautiful, iiiid so is an oidry which 
fidlows : — 

Julij 14. — Her birt Inlay. She not hen; — 1 cauuut kee|) 
it for her now — send a poor gift to poor old Petty, w ho, in xt 
to myself, j’emend)ers her in lih-long love* and sacred sorrow. 
That is all 1 can do. 'I’o a j) 0 (»r old beggar here of no v:ilm‘ 
otln-rwise, or even of less, to whom she used to give a shilling 
if they met, I have .smuggled a small anonymous dole— 
most poijr, most imdleetnal, sorrowful, are all our resource 
against the gate that is for ever shut. 

Tlii.s is aiiolliur in.staiuH* of Cariylo’s charities, 
lie reineiribered his wife’s ])ensi()iier.s : but lie had as 
long or a longer list of his own. No donation ot his 
ever appeai*ed in ])rinted lists ; what he gave he gave 
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in secret, anonymously as liere, or else wilk liis own 
liancl as one liiiinan being to another ; and of liini it 
may be truly said tliat the left liaud did lujt know 
wlnit the right was doing. Tlie undeserving were 
seldom wliolly refusi.*d. Tlie desei-viiig were never 
forgotten. I riM*()lh‘c.t an old man, [)ast eighty, in 
Chelsea, who had refused ])arisli lielp, and as long as 
he could move eaiiual his living by wheeling cheap 
crockmy about the stn^els. (’aj*lyle Imd a genuine 
res])ect for liim, and n(‘V(‘r nnss(‘d a cliance of showing 
it. .Moiu'y was phaitiinl enough //c//-, as he would 
I'lournlidly ohsei've. lidiiion followed edition of 
die conij)lcted works. He had niort* thousands now 
diaii he had liundr(‘ds wluai lu‘ pnl)lislu‘d •Cromwell’ 
— but he never altc'red his thrifty iiabits, never, even 
ill e.xlreine ag(‘. allowed himsidf any fresh indulgence. 
His oiu* expensive* luxury was charity. 

Tlu^ sad note c.ontinu«*s to sound through tlie 
-ioiirnal. d'he shadow of his lost wife see*med to rise 
!)v‘twi*en him and iwery otin*!* object on which he tried 
to (ix his thoughts. If anything like duty called to 
liiiiijiowever, he could still respond — and the [lolitical 
state of I’aigland did at this time dt*niand a few 
words from him. Throughout his life he had been 
si tidying t he social and jiolitical problems of modern 
fairopc. For all disorih*rs modern Fumpe had but one 
t<‘inedy, to abolish the sidiordination of man to man, 
to set every individual free, and give him a voice in 
die g()vermiu*nt, that he might, look after his own 
luterests. 'rids onee secured, with five room and no 
ktvour^ all would coinpeti* on i*(jual terms, and might 
de exjiee.ted to fall into the places whieh naturally 
belonged to tlieni. None at any rate could then 
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complain of iiijiistico ; and peace, j)rospei*ity, and 
universal content would follow. Such was and is the 
theory ; and if the liuinan race, or the Englisli race, 
Avere all wise and all »i'ood, and had unbounded tiu’- 
litorial room ov(M- which to spia'ad, soiiunliinu minlil 
!)(' said for it. As tin' Muropc'au Avorld actually 
Avas, in tin* actual moral and material condition of 
Euro[)(‘an mankind, Avith no spiritual convictions, 
no sincei‘(‘ care for anvthinn’ savi' moiu^y and what 
money (*ould buy, this notion of universal liberty in 
(^irlyle's ojiinion could (Mid in nothin^’ save univei’sal 
wr(‘ck. If the luielisli nation had m'eded uoverniiio' 
when tlu'vhad areal ladiuiious Ixdief, now, avIumi llieir 
belied* had become c( »n veMit ional, th(*y nec'ded it, Ik* 
thoU!L>ht. inlinitelv motac 'flnw could Ik'mi* thed(‘ni‘cc 
of l‘ia.'('dom Avhich tlu'v had already, only in virlin* 
of anciiMit halfiis. coniracted iinch'r wiser arrange- 
ments. 'riit‘V would need t In* Very Ix'si men they had 
amony* lh(*m if lh<‘V W(M’e to e<cap(* lln* calai'actsnf 
Avhi(di iie h(‘ard tin* apj)roa(drmy ihuinh'i*. \oi it was 
(juit(! certain to him that, with ea<di (‘Xt(*n^ion ol’ the 
fi'an(dii>(*. those w hom thev would (dect, as t lu'ir laihas 
would not be litt{‘r iimmi, but st(‘adily inh'iaor and 
more unlit. l iKha* any coimeivable franchise tin' 
persons (dios(‘n Avould la'present the level of (diaraet(*r 
and int (dlimmce in tln^se who (diosi* th(*m, neiiiie' 
inoia; nor less, and tlu'iad’on* the low'(‘r the yciu'rai 
averayr* the W'oi'se tin* i_’'o\'( Mann cut w'ould be. It had 
loiiii’ b(‘en evid(*nt to him how thinys Aveia* y'oiiiy ; 
but ev(M’y desc(*nt has a bottom, and he had hoped 
up to this time that tin* low<*st point ha.d becMi reached- 
III; kmu'c ho\v manv line qnaliti(*s the kaiyhl^k stih 
possessed. Tie did not b(diev(*thal tiu* majority 
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bent of themselves on tliese deslructive eoiirses. If 
the ^visest and ablest woidd <*oine. foi ward vith a clear 
and lionourable ])rofessi()n of tlieir trin; (‘(jiivictions, 
lie had considered it at least possibhi that the best part 
of the nation wonld respond Ix'fore it was too late. 
'rh(‘ 'rori(*s had just eonic; into olliee. Il(* had small 
conildeiK'e in them, but they at least repudiated tlie 
iu.‘U' (*reed, and rej)r(‘S(*nl(*d tin* old national traditions. 
They had an ()])porinnity. il‘ they wonld iis(* it, of 
iusistinp' that the j)oor should no hnnjfer l)e i-o])l)edbv 
false wi'iehts and nu*asiii‘es ajid adijlt(*rat(‘d u’oods, 
that the iMernal war should eeast* between eni[)loyers 
and em[)loyed, and the pi’olits of lal,)oiir should be 
a})j)ortioned by some rule of (Mjuity ; that the s])l(m(lid 
colonial inlunhance which tlu‘ir foretatlua's had won 
should be opeiual to th(‘ millions who were siilloeatiiiLr 
in tlu‘ betid alleys of our towns ; that these ])oor 
])eoph' should be eiiabhal to where they eotdd l(‘ad 
liiinian lives ay'ain. lleiau and not by ballot-boxes 
;iiul anarchic liberty, lay the road to salvation, v^tales- 
laeii who dan.’d to trv it Avould have Nature and her 
laws liu’htino for them. 'They nuLdit be tlirown out. 
hilt they would come back ayain— conn' in slronu'er 
aiul stroiiL^er, for the i^ood sense of Jhiuland would be 
nil their side. 

With a lanp’uid contempt, foi’ lu* half-felt that he 
had been indiilirinir in a dream, f'arlyle in this year 
found the Tories ])re})arine’ to outbid their rivals, 
tn their own arts or their own hdly, courtine; the 
Votes of the mob by the loniiest ])lunL![e yet vimtured 
into the democratic whirljK)ol ; and in the midst of 
his own grief he was sorry for his eountry. 

There is no spirit in me to write [he notes in Ids 
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Journal], though 1 try it. sometimes; no topic and no au- 
dience that is in the least dear or great to me. Reform Bill 
going its fated road, i.e. England getting into the M(U/ara 
/•(fidds far sooner than I expected; even this no longer- 
much irritates in(‘, much affects me. 1 say rather, Well J 
why not? Is not national death, with new birth or 
without, ])erliaps preferable to such utt(T rottemness of 
national life, so called, as there has long hopc^lessly bo(ai. 
Ijct it come wlnm it likes, since tlnav are Dizzies, (il.id- 
stones, Riiss(‘]ls, vSlic., triumphantly pn^paia'd to l)ring it in. 
IVovideiice truly is skilful t<» pie]»are its inst riimeutal mcau 
Indeed, all England, heavily though languidly orc/'.s*c to tin- 
emb.'irking on th(‘ Niagara rapids, is strangely indifferent to 
whatever may follow it. ‘ Niagara, or what you like', W(; will 
at h'ast have a villa on tin* .Mediternmean (such an imj)rov(‘- 
MU'ut of climatic to this), wlnm t'hui-<-h and State have gone,’ 
said a certain shining countess to nu*, yesterday. \e\\>- 
jiaper editors, in jn'ivate, 1 am told, and discerning pt.-ojilc 
of ev(;ry rank, as is jiartly apparent to inystdf, talk of aji- 
pmaching ‘revolution,’ M’oinmou wealtli,' ‘ f ' o/zm/ooi /7////,' 
or wliati'ver it may be, with a singular <‘ompe»sur(‘. 

Disrsu'li bad given the word, and bis party had 
sulnuitted to be (‘diieated. Political (‘inaneipal ion 
was to be tli(‘ rotid for them -not practical adiiiiiiislra- 
tion and war against lies and rogaicrv. ( ’arlylc saw that 
wc wor(* in ll)<‘ rapids, and could not any more gel 
t)iit of them : bill he wislu'd to r(‘licv(‘ bis own soiii. 
and lu' put together the panipldet wbieb he ealhd 
‘Shooting Niagara, and After?’ AVlnai FriMhaick 
^Faurica* published bis heresies abfiiit Tartanis, inti- 
mating tiiat it was not a jilaec*, but a condition, and 
that the wicked an? in Tartarns alnaady, dames Sped- 
ding observed to nu* that ^ oik; was relieved to know 
tliat it was no worsi;.’ Carlylcds Niagara, now lliat ^vc 
an; in tlic middle of it, s(*eins to ns for I lie prc.^eiit 
nothing very dreadful, and avo are pre])aring with iiuifb 
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equanimity, at tliis moment, to ^o down tlio .second 
eiitaract. The broken water, so far, lies on tlie otlier 
side of St. fTeorire’s Channel. The first and immediate 
effect of the Keform Bill of 1807 was tlie overthrow 
of Protestant ascendency in Ireland. After five cen- 
turies of failure* in that, country, the fai^Ldisli Pi’o- 
testants succeeded in jdantinu' an adequate number 
of loyal colonists in the midst of an incurably hostile 
pojmlat ion. and thus did contrive to (iX(U‘cise sonn* 
peaceful iniliiema* there, and mala* constitutional iro- 
vernm(?nt in tliat island not, wholly im|)os^il)le. The 
PnLrlish Dcmoci’acy, as soon as they wi'n* in ])ossession 
of poAver, d(‘st roy<.Ml that inlliKMicc*. 'I'he la^snlt we 
liavc partly seem, and we shall see imu'c fully here- 
nfler. (.'arlyl(‘, howe‘\-(*r, did not ant i<‘ipate‘. as the 
coiiseepience of tlu* Xiairara shooting’, any imnualiate 
eatastroplie ; not exam this in liaPand. He meant by 
it iiKM'i’lv th(‘ coinp](‘t(‘ (l(‘\clopm<'nt of tlu' jiri'sent 
t(Mi(l(Micy to reu'ard inoney-makinL!* as the business of 
lifi'. and tlu* mort* rapid deu’radation df the popular 
moral ehava<'t(‘r-— at the end of which i)(*rliaps. but 
still a lonil wav off, would be hmml soim* ’scandalous 
(.'upper ('aptainev.’ d he bcli(*v(‘r'^ in ])roy‘i’es'^ on 
these lines, therefore, may bia*athe trm'lv, and. like 
8pe(ldinu*, be ' ydad that it is no Avor^e.' 'flu* curiims 
feature in the pamphlet is that Carlyle visibly under- 
rated tlu' ilisturbance ti> bi* lookiul tor in our actual 
arraiiujement.s. lb* thonydit that. afti*r the complete 
triumph of democ’racy, tin* aristocracy Avould be 
left in j)os.session of tlu'ir estates, and bi* still able t() 
as they ])leased with them ; ‘to hum and shoot 
their grouse; or, if the moors and covt'i’ts failed 
thorn, at least to subside into rat-iaitehimr. In his 
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Journal, ;SL‘j)teinl)er IT, 18(>7, tlioro is a (iuotation 
from tlie ‘ Memoirs of 8l. Palaye’ : — ‘ Ijouis XT aiina 
la cliassc jus(|ira sa mort, (jui arriva cu 148:;. 
Dui-ant sa maladie a Plessis-les-Tours, eomme il ut. 
poiivait ])lus [)iviidre ce divertisement, on attrapait 
les plus ^ros rats qu'on pouvail, (‘1- on les faisaii, 
cliasser par les ehats dans s(‘s apj)art(*ments, pour 
ramuser.' 'Had a transient tliouu’lil,’ lie says, ^ of 
jmttinu' that as luiibhunatie Finis to the; liiintiiiLT I'jiocli 
of our vulu'ai’ noble lords.' J[(‘ even <•ollsid(•r('d tlia(, 
d" the stuir ^yas in ‘them, they miuht lind a iiioi-e 
lionourable oeeii pation. iSujiposinu’ theun lo nMain tlu* 
necessary power ovi*r their pro])erties,tlu‘y miglit Ibrui 
th(4r own domains into circles of ordm’ and cosmos 
banishing ilh- r»‘f‘nKiorii, and thus, by drib and disci- 
pline and wis(‘ adniinisli-ation, intj*odu<‘e new (4eni(‘iits 
into the gcuiei'al eliaos. ‘A <levont. iniaginalioii ’ 
on ( arlyle's part; but an imagination nierc‘ly. If it 
were eoneeivabh^, as it is not, that thi‘ aristoi.Tacy 
would pi-elei* siieh an oeeiipation lo ral-(*alchiiig. 
theii’ sin'e('>s would dej>end on that very power of 
‘ banishing the rei’raetory,' of wliich it is e(*r(aiii llial 
they would bi? dej))’iv(‘d if thi*y showed a disjiositioii 
to (U‘eati‘, in using it, an inllmmei^ antagonistic to a 
lailing democracy. 44ie Irish ex])C‘rim(‘nt does not 
indie.a1(* that the rights of landowiuu's would !h' 
treated with iniich forbi*aj'anee wlnai tin* exercisi' ol 
those rights ^vas threatening a danger to ‘ libei’ty. 

‘Shooting Niagara’ a|>j)<;an?d iirst in ‘Macnnllnis 
Matiazim* ’ for August IStlT. It was corrected aial 
republished as a jiamphlet in Se|)t(‘rnber, and 
Carlyle’s last public utterance on Itnglish ])oli(i<>. 
He thought but little of it, and was aware how 
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less It would prove. Iti his Journal, Auuust o, he 
says : — 

An article for ^NTasson and ‘ ^Macmillan’s Ma^azim*, ’ look 
lip a ^ood deal of time. It came out mostly from accident, 
little hy volition, and is very fierce, cxan'<(crative, racrcrod, 
nnkcm])t, and defin-tive. Nevm-tlndess I am secri'lly rather 
{Tlad than otherwise* that it is out, that tln^ liowling dogi^eries 
((load ditto and nth(n’) should hav(‘ mv last word on thm'r 
affairs and tlnnn, since it was to he laid. 

A steriMityped edition of the ‘ Collected Works ’ 
wns now to he issued, and, conscientious as evei*, 
thT]\de set himself t(» revisi' and coi-rect the wliole 
scrio'^. I to look to ridiiiu; again. Miss Ilroinle}" pro- 
\i(h‘d him with a horst' called ^ o////7. het\ve(Mi wlnmi 
and himself iheia' was soon established a ])ersonal 
atlaclnnent, and on Comet's l)a<’k, as heloi'c, he saun- 
tered ahont tlu‘ London environs. He descM’ihvid 
hims(df to ^Fiss Hro; h‘y as v(‘ry solitary, the mo‘<t 
silent man not 1ock(‘<l into tlu' solitary system, to he 
found in all lim* Majesty's (lomini(Mis. •Imapient 
authors, beggars, blockheads, and ciiihiiUt oi‘ various 
kinds,’ continued their daily winn-ie's. ‘ Lvory day 
there was a C(‘rtain loss of lime in hrnsliing oil* sneh 
provoking hotlnerations ; ' on the whole, however, the 
trouble was not mmdi, 

I find that .solitmh* | he said] and •)n.‘‘s own sad and 
j^erious thoughts ( though sometimes in had days it is all too 
gloomy) is almost as gt)od as auythiug 1 get. 'flu' iinvt 
social of mankind T coidd d«*fine myself, hut grtnvu (dd, sor- 
rowful, and forrihly difificnlt toploas(* in rt'gard to his society. 
1 rode out. on (’omet t(» Addiscoinhe, stayed two Inmvs for 
flinner, and rode home again by moonlight ami lamplight, 
d here are now three railways on that poor road since I wa^ 
there, and apparently 3,000 new diggings, liimher heaps 
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and now villas o'lsinf/y dirty shops risen, and costonnongors’ 
carts, Ac. — a road, once the prettiest I knew for ridiag^ 
and now more like Tojdiet and the City of Dis tliaii any 
T have tried lately. Tophel now reaches strictly to f]i,» 
boundary lodge of l^ady A., and has much spoiled Addis- 
combe Farm fm- a tenant of my humour. ‘ Niagara,’ 1 licanl 
yesterday, is in its fourth thousand, stirring up many a dull 
head one liojM's, and ^ swi‘(‘})ing off the froth fnun tin; 1^,. 
gross l*ot,’ ns one correspondent phrased it. 

Hu workt^d bard on th(‘ ‘ rc‘visino- ’ Inisim-ss, bin, 

felt no entbusiasm about (be inlei-est wbieb -jiis 
works’ wer(' exciling: Miolbing bill languor, con- 
t(Mn{)t, and indiftei’ence for said works— oi- at l(‘as( for 
tbeir readers a/iL tbein.' " 'fbe works bad iiidi.-eil 
<-ost liiin bis bie, and wvvv in sunu' measure IVoiii llie 
b(*art, and all be could do. bnl ibe /'»vo/c/'n of t jn.n, 
wen' and bad been — wbat sbould b(‘ say?' and in 
fa(!t • no man s work in this world <’onld (bmiand for 
itself the smalle-t doit of wages, or were iiit l iiisically 
beUer lliaii xero. Tbat was tbe tael, wlieii one had 
arrived w]j(‘r<‘ in* ba<l arrixiMl. Tbe nnmrtj which 
was now coming in was acinally j)ainl'id. 

^hmis]lcd, \ .misbed, they 1 bat should have taken iilcii- 
siire f oju it. All m<* I ab iiU' I 'Die inoia* I look back on (li.u 
tiilrti'eii vears of v.rn'k j over ‘ Fre(h‘ri«d\’ 1, tbe more ajp.ill- 
ing, bilge, miexaiiijileil it apjM'ars to me. Sad nietii s in’io‘ 
to tl.-ink that it tlitl ital lAII me, ibat in spile of ilit' world 
I got it done, ainl that my imble imetimplaiuiug Dailiii:^ 
lived to sec It thnie. As to tbe Ivnglisli world's stnpidil.’ 
npt)n if- tliat is a small matter to me — or none at :dl bi 
Hie last year and a balf. Tlial i l)eliev(; is partly sihaio- 
and ])reoecnpaney ; and wrAr. it 'tnlwll// st iijiidity, didiit 1 
already know bow ‘ .stupid ’ the poor English now are. book 
is not (piitij zero I jau’ceivcg but will lx* good for somelhiOrt 

by-aiifl-by. . . . Aly state of bcallb is very mis<;ralile, though 
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t still H()UU‘tini(‘s think it fundairieiitally inij)r()viiig. Such 
a total wr(‘ok had lliat ‘ Frederick’ reduced luo to, followed 
|)V what liad lain nc‘xt in stoni forme. Oh, complain not 
of Heaven ! now does my ))oor sinful luan t almost (tva.m fall 
into tliat bad sinpid sin. Oceans of unspoken thoughts- -or 
thiiK^s not yet thought or thinkable -sombre, solemn, cloud) - 
moonlit, inliidlely sad, but full of temleriK-ss withal, and of 
a lo\a^ that con now bt* noble, — this, thank Ood, is the 
elcnumt I dwell in. 


•Jotinml, 

^>0, iStlT. Nothing to mark here 
<h:it is not sad and mean. I'rcaihh^ with ext laneons fools 
iVotn all (juarlers; p<-nny post a Inigeinh-t to that class who, 
i)v aypolhesis, have no rojxei of pei>ons. lait think thi.'in- 
' Ives entitled to intrude with an\ <tr ’Aiiliout any cause, 
(ij„iv t]!.‘ .:!sie>t, sa<l<h‘Sl, ."aerede.-t, ra- nntst ’nii)oitant of 
lln'ir fellow-inort als. Fire mo>tly thdivers us from the 
(■(iiniiion run (d' t liese. . . . 'I'here is not liing of joyful in my 
life, jior ever likely to be; no truly /ocm/ or .^uul — ur 

iunct icallv as good a> none - left tome in iberarih any niortn 
The one objiM-t that is wholly i'eaut iful and n<*ble, and in any 
' it hi'liifnl to my poor ln-ar(, is >iie wIkuii I do no! namt,\ 
Tk- ihoiiglit of her is drownc'd in sornov to me, but aUo in 
i( 1 «lei-ness, in love inexpri .-oibU*, and \<-ritably acts a-^ a kind 
of high and saered eonsolat ion to me amid>l the inirnsive ]ia-e- 
iie's>cs and empt v boi berat ions t bat *«(iua wi>e each day lirings. 

1 I’ei'l now and I lien, but iejne>s lie- impatient \\i>]i, - Let me 
I’ejeiu lier tln-re in the Latid of v^ih-nce, whatever it be.' 
'l’•■uly, if mv waa’k is tlnui wl v >bould not 1 plainly to 

be (hell*? d his is vei'v ungrat«dul to ^ane el my Iriends t 
^till have, some <if whom ait‘ hoe /o//t kind to me; atid 
indeed all the worhl, known and unknown, seems abundantly 
nag(‘r 1u do for me whatever it ean, for wliieb I have a kind 
thankfulness traiisitmlly good, and t>nght to have more, 
alas I I cmuiuthv Jttiped — that is 'the melancholy fact. 

CJu'Uen^ (ktifJter 1.- !uconccivabh‘ are the mean miseries 

I am ill now, about getting new clothes alim^st a 
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suvi^ical question with iiu* latterly - about fitting this, 
triving that; about ])aUry botherations witli wliieh I 
uiiae(juaint(^d, which were eue(» all lv(*pt aloof from me by ^ 
bright OIK' nowhi(l(h‘n from my(‘V('S. ... In fact my shin is 
natnvally far too tliin, for this ‘ag(‘ of progn'ss ’ ('sjx'ciallv. 

Chelsea^ Odohr^r 8. -Solitary since Thursday last alto- 
geth('r. ^Maggie went away that day, and no human voi('(> 
not (‘ven a light giggling oing sounds in this vacant house t)|' 
mine. No matter that in general; but as y(‘t I am unused 
to it. Sad enough T sihmtlyam. Intirmil ies of age eroud 
U])on me. I am grown and glowing vm*y W('ak, as is natnr;)! 
at these years. Natural, but not joyful — life witliout tlie 
powiM* of living — wliat a mistay ! 

(..7/c/sco, Oddfh'r 30. Am of a sadm-ss, and oecasionalh 
of a teiidenn'ss which surpris<‘s even myself in ihes(' late 
W(‘eks--s(H'ms as if tin* spirit of my IoV(‘d one were, in a ]i0or 
nn'taplmrical smise, always n»a’- me ; all other friends gone, 
and solitude witli her alone hTf iih* liencefortli. rileils- 
weak liealth 1 siqipose h:i> much to do with it. Strerigtli 
(juite a stranger to me : digeslinn, Am., totally rnim‘d, tlioiigli 
nothing speeitie to <‘ompIain of a> <langerons or tin* like 
Mid [irobalily {un too old <*vcr to r(‘<'oV(*r. Li(c is verily a 
weariness on 1 liese tf'rms. ()fte!!c>l I feel willing to go, wen 
my time come. Sweet ((» rejoin, wei-e it only in Khniai 
Sleep, tlios(‘ that are away. 'l'hat,even that, is now andtlicii 
tlie whisper of mv woni-«Mit heart, and a kind of sohu’c to 
me. ‘ f Jilt why amiihilat i< m or eternal sl(a*p?' I ask loti. 
'They and I an* alike in tin- will of tin* Ifighest. Aincii. 

‘Niagara,’ seventh thousand printed, borst(*r told nic 
w(*ll, well I Though what good is in it either? 

C'/if/scu, jXonrnJtrj' 1,0. Wi'iit to Ih'ltoii 'Saturday:. 

;i week. Ibdurned Satuiilay last, and liave lit'en slo^vl. 
recovering myself ever since? from tlial ‘w(*i*k of country mu 
and otln*r salubrity. Nothing <-oukl excel tin* kindiics of 
my reception, tin? neibleiiess of my tre^atment throughoub 
People w<*re amialde too, and cl<,*ver, some of th»*in alinod 
inT<*resting, but it would not do. T, in brief, could not slof-l'j 

‘ l/uly iMiirian Alfonls, near Grant liaiii. 
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:iu(l orteiiest wnn iu Sft-rot siipin^nn^ly sivd mid inisorable 
jiiuoiig thc3 bright ibiiigs guiiig. Conclude 1 {ini not lit any 
longer for visiting in gr(*at liouses. Tlie futile valetting — 
intrusive and liiiab'rsoitie, nine-tenths of it, rather than 
hcipful tlie drt.'ssiug, stripping and again dressing, tlie 
Mvitty talk ’ — Acit (Vo/i /— espcu-ially as <-ro\vn and suininary 
of all, th{‘ (lining at H-‘J p.in.,all ihis is fairly unmanageable 
bv me. hintitfr. Don’t go back if you be wise, 

('xcept it be fairly \uiavoidable. . . . Oh, the thoughts Iliad 
ill those sih.mt, solitary days, and hi.)\v, in the wakeful Knuich 
bell then', tli(? iniag(‘ of anoth.T bed faraway in the Abbey 
Kiik of Haddington, in lh<“ still infinilinle of Kternity, came 
shooting like a javelin t hrough iiiy h(*ait. Don’t, {hm‘t again I 
All day my llionghts wnc of In.'r, and there wa> far less of 
iv!igi<»ii in them than while here. 

A nioi’(3 int(‘iH;‘st iiig e.\ jaaiitioii tliaii lliis t(.) Ik^ltou 
was ■\\ illl Lord Stralbn'd (b* Itedelille to sec' ^\ ools- 
ilioi’pi'j i1h.' birthplace ot >ir Isaac ^c^vlon. 

Newton (he saysj, who was once my grandest of mortals, 
li:is sunk to a small bidk and eharacler with me now; Imw 
sunk and dwindled since in Is la, I’llty \ear> ago, when 1 
sale* nightly at Annan, inviindbly tiaring my way through 
diat old Vri ltd i>'m, often up till three a.m., without (aithvok 
or n'isli almost, except to ma>ler /7, liie loneliest and among 

most triumphant of all young men. N« wlon is (piite dead 
to me since that ; and L n'cognisi' huihhaal>and t ht^u.-ands of 
Lgmater men.’ Nt'vert heless, he n'lnains great in his kind, 
and lias always this of >upremely notabh* that he iiiade 
the grainh'st discovery in scieiua which mankind e\er has 
iieliicved or can again acbievt'. W lu-rehau' I'Veu I couhl not 
gnulg»‘ the little pil grimagt' to him. 

The loneliness iu Chcyiie Row was not cutiroly 
tnibrokeii this aiilimin. lie had a visd Iroiii liis 
hrotlier James, ‘ avIiuscj lioiicst, allectioiiate face cii- 
hvened the gloomy solitiule for liim. James Carlyle 
been rarely iu Loiulou, and had ' the sights to 
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see, luid lie cared about, tliein. It S(‘eined tluit ]h> 
cared uotldiia' for any of tlieni, l)iit very uiii(*li f(,j. 
bis forlorn and solitary l)rollier, sliowinn' sionsoftriic 
atfc'ction and syinpatliy, Avbieh very wc'leomo. 

Carlyle spoke of liiin as ‘ an exe(‘ll(uil old Annandah^ 
speeinien ; iiiy fatlnn-'s pupil, formed l)v my falli(*j‘s 
fasliioiis, as noiii‘ of tin* i*esfc of us were.’ 

A (*ertain attention, thounb iri’owinii' yearly faintoi*. 
Avas nivcn to tin* woi-ld and its alfairs. Tlu' licfoi-u) 
Ifill was pi'odiicinu' its fruits, (‘bauyf's ol* ministrv. 
CbM*keinvell ex|)losions, Ac. Ae., wliieli broiiLilit. tli.- 
Irish ([uestion ‘ within tluj rany(‘ of pi'act ieal polllic^.' 
Carlyle observed it, all with \\\< old (*ont(Miipl, no 
loULi’er at Avhiti* Inaat. l.)iit Avarminy oecasionaily into 
red. 

No Fciiinii has yt l lilown os n]» Mk* \vr«)t«* 0) Mi-.s llroDi- 
ley). I sit ill spccchloss adioirat ion of our Fnyl isli t n-atiin-nt 
of tlic'ir f'cuiaiis fir>t .-ohJ It is ;is if tlio lats of :t 

Jioof p ]ia<I to «‘\|)cl and <‘X/<‘rfninal o I lie lium.aii in- 

liatiifants, wliidi latter sroincd to have neitlna- rjit-eatok 
fni])S, nor arsenic, and an* irviiiic to prevail hy the miicIIhiii 
of love.’ IietOr sp«*<‘d to tljeiii a or<-al deal! It 
wiTO to weep to the i)ead-eentr<*s a little, pi'iliaps it niiylil 

h(*l]). 

lie had an old iiili-rest in Ireland, lie had slirlied 
it once, Avith a vi(‘W to writiirj on the siibjeet, and 
Avas r()iis(‘d into di'^yiist and seojai Avilh this new iniii 
of bila-ralism. Ihit he was haunted by phosf>, aii!> 
ni'ither Indand nor Ihiiflish polities eoidd drive Im 
sorrow out of his mind. 

Jour/ml. 

Novnnhpr 30, isr»7.— Have been rr‘ineTnh<‘rini^ vioMh 
all morning, with in<‘.\pn*ssil)le <‘inot ion. how my loved oiu' at 
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('raigonpiitlook, six or sciven-aiid-iliirty years ago, on siirniuer 
jnornings after breakfast used very often to eoine u]) to the 
littlo dressing-room wliere T was shaving and seat herself 
on a ehair behind me, for the ])rivih*g<‘ of a little furthta- talk 
while this went on. Instantly on finishing I took to mv 
work, and ])robably we did not meet mneh again till dinner. 
Ifow loving this of her, the dear one! I never saw fully till 
now what a trust, a kindn<*ss, love, and ]M-rfect unity of he:iit 
this indicated in her. 'fin* tigure of her luiglit, cheery, 
beautiful face mirronal in the glass br-side my own rugged, 
soa|)y one answering <-urtly to ke(‘]» ii]) her clieerful, pretty 
talk, is lively liofore nu* as if F .siw it with ey(‘s. Ah! and 
where* is it now? 1^'orever hidden from me*. Fovewer? d1n* 
answer is with (Jod alone, and one’s jioor hopes seem fond 
and too blesseil to lie triu*. Ah nn* ! ah me! Not (juitci till 
this moi'niiig did I ever see* what a penfeet love*, :nnl under 
snch crnielit i<»ns too, this little bit of simple* s])ontaneity be- 
tolM'in'd on my elear .b*annie*s )»art. N’(‘\er till her death 
(lid I S(‘e how much she* love‘el me. . . . Nor, I tear, diel >he 
ever know (could sin* leave* s«*em aero.-s tin* stormy clouds and 
e*clij)sing mis(*i’ies) what a love* I bore In i\ and shall always, 
hew \ainly now, in my iniin»st heart. Tlu*s(* things are 
beautiful, but they an* uuutt«*rably sad, and Inivt* in them 
soiiiething eonsiih*rabh‘ «*f reinoix* as we‘11 as >ori‘ow. Al:*^! 
why doe*s one tirst see fully what worth the soid's j 'Wi*! had 
when it is gone without return? Mo>t weak creatures are 
W(* ; weak, perverse, wayward. es]»«*eially weak. . . . Some*- 
tiine*s 1 call myst*lf weak, morbid, wrong, in regar<l to all 
this. Sometinu's again I fee*l it sordid, ba>e, nngrati*fn!, 
'dicn all this gets smothere*d u]» in vulgar inten ut>tion, and 
f s(*c it as if frozen away from nn* in dull tldck vapour ter 
days together. S(t it altt*ruat<*s. I pret<‘ud to uo regulation 
of it ; hoiK'stly »*ndt*avour to let it follow its own law. That 
my rule in tin* matter. Of latig in mv total lameiu*ss 
^iid iiupott'iiey for wmrk (which is a chi«*f evil for nn*!, I hav(* 
sometimes thought, ‘One thing v<»u i*ould ilo write* soim* 
record of h(*r — make some seh*eti(»n of ina- h*tti‘rs whieh 
you think justly among tin* cleverest (*ver w’ritt(‘U, and which 
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none but yourself ean quite understand. But no! but, no ! 
Jfow speak of her to such an audience ? What can it do 
for her or hn* nu* ? 

This is the lirst sign of the intention wliicli Car- 
lyle afterwards executed. How it ripened will be 
seen |)reseutly. Meanwhile the Journal lauitiiiues : — 

JJect niheri ). — I am in my seventy-third year.* . . . Length 
of days under such (roiiditions as mine are is not a tiling to 
be covetial, but to be humbly dejn«*catcd ratlnu*. . . . ^ly 
<nitlook conlinually is all to the gr(*at ehang(^ now iiunitahly 
near. The sure hopt^ to b(‘ at rest ami to he wherrs iiiy loved 
oiK.'S are (the Almighty (rod alom* knows where or how that is, 
hilt I take it always to lie a place of resi ) is the only prospect 
of licing fairly hotter than f have htani. .My work heiiig all 
done, as I inoi»* and iiioia* fear it is, why should 1 wish to 
linger Inna;? i\ly lost bright <me, all my hiiglit. ones arc 
away — away. Society, of which I might still have plenty, 
docs me no good winttevei-; frets, eiisgiisis, and provokes 
me; leaves 1 he poor disturlxal In-art <hn'k and void; an uu- 
fritholindih* lake of sorrow l\ ing silent under that ])oor foam 
of what is called talk, and in perhaps three eases out of four 
is fairly worse than solitude. *• 'fhei** is no serious talk, sir,' 
said old Samuel: ‘ nobody now talks stnaoiislv ' a frightful 
■saying, hut a truer now than ever. ... hi general the talk ot 
pt'ople sngg<\'^ls tr> me what a paltry dog-kennel of a world — 
now rushing fast to total anarchy and s(*lf govm’nimnit In’ 
the basest—- this must lur ; aiid that I am a jioor old man, 
lialile to he hoi-ed, provoked, and (li."! n*ssed, rather lliaii 
helped any way, hy his fellow-creat un\s. Jn eveiy condition 
under God’s sky is there not a right way of behaving iimlvi’ 
it V And is there any other it mn important (‘XCvgit simply 
that one ? Gonrage, hope, love to tin* death, and he silent 
in defeet of sjieech that were good. 

/Jec(' 7 afjr.r 22 , — ‘ Vouth,’ says somebody, ‘is a garland of 
roses.’ I (lid not find it such. ‘ Age is a crown of thorns* 
Keither is this altogether true for me. If sadness and sorrow 

' Ills hirlliday was December 1. 
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tend to loosen us from life, they make the ])hice of rest 
desirable. If incurable grief be love, all stee])e(i in tears, and 
lead us to pious thoughts and hmgings, is not; grief an earnest 
lilessing to ns? Alas! that one is not pious always: that 
it is anger, bitterness, impatience, and (liseont(mt that ueeu- 
pies one’s poor weak heart so much oftener. Some mornings 
ago 1 said to myself, ‘ Is there no book of pie‘ty you i;ould 
still write? Forged the baseuiesses, mis(‘ries, and abomi- 
nations of this fast sinking world — its punishment (‘omc or 
at hand ; and dwell among the ])oor straggling elements of 
pity, of love, of awe and vvorshi[) you ean still diseern in it I 
]’)»?tter so. Might, sundy, far U Uer. 1 wish, I wish 1 could. 
Was my grt^at grief sent to im‘ [»«.‘rha])s ihr that end? In 
larc bett(M' moments 1 sometinn's >l)ive to entertain an 
inuiginatioJi of that kind; hut a.^ to doing anything in 
(•onseguenee, alas ! alas I ’ 

‘vMl England has taken to stealing,* >ays a eoriaiii m.'ws- 
p:ip(*r for tlui last two weeks. Very serious, moans railway 
swindling, otlieial joi)berv, Ac. iienn'dy, he thinks, will i.u* 
that we shall all grow as poor as Hindoos, and tlum be as 
hnvcly N igihnit. Would it not Ir /•» in lind /ioe- 

your >m.dl reniaindor of honr>t peopin, and arm them with 
authority ovi'r your nmltitudiuous kuav<‘S ! Here and there 
'.vi* are lu-ginning to >-et‘ into 1 lu* im-anijig ot M*ll-gi)\u‘niiueiit 
"v tlie hungry rahhle. 

The last stage of life's j<»uniey is m-eessariiy dark, sad, 
and earrit'd on under steadily inerea.>ing ditiieidt ies. e 
are alone ; all ()ur loved om's and eheeriug li ilow-pilgvims 
gone. Our strength is failing, wa.-iing mon and more; day 
ts sinking on us; night eoming, not met aphoiieally only, 
dhe road, to our growing weakness, <limness, injurahility of 
evi'vy kind, becomes more ami more ohslnieted, intricate, 
difficult tc fi‘et and <*yes ; a road anumg hrakt's ami brambles, 
swami>saud stumhliiig ])laees ; no widi’oim* sAo/uof a hnmon 
cottage with its hospitable candle m»w aliglit for us in these 
Waste solitudes. Oiu: evus, if \vc have any light, rest only 
on the eternal stars. Thus we stagger on, impediments in- 
creasing, force diminishing, till at length, tluuv is equality 
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between the terms, and we do all infallibly arkivk. 80 it 
has been from tli(‘ beoinning; so it will be to the (md- foi-_ 
ever a mystery and miracle before which human intellect 
falls duiiib. Do we reach those fitars then? Do we sink in 
those Hwam]>s amid the danci* of dyimi^ dreams? Is tin* 
thresliold W(‘ sf('[> over but the In'ink in that instance', and 
onr Jtornf' tluMieeforth an infinit(' Inane? (Jod, our l^teiiial 
Maker, alone knows, and it shall In; as ll(‘ wills, not as we 
would. His mercy be u))on us! What a natural hiiinaii 
aspiration ! 

Df^cendter 'M ). — Ah nu‘ ! Am I iifood for nothing then ? 
Has my right hand — head rather — altogether lost its cunning? 
It is my lieart that has fallen heavy, wrapt in endless sadin.'ss 
and a mist of stagnant musings u])on deatli and tlu* grav(*, 
Xolhing now, no ])erson now is beautiful to nn*. Nobkoicss in 
this world is as a thingof the |)ast. I hav(‘gi\a*n u]) Kngland 
to the (leaf st u])idil ies, and to the fataliti(*s that follow, like- 
wise (Iki/. Her strugghs, 1 ]»ereeive, uud(*r these niglit- 
Jiiares, will reach through haig -(*r<lid eenturies. Hej- aeliial 
administerings, sufferings, ]>erf(.rmings, and altem])tings till 
me unphaisantly wit h abhoi ic nee and entihmipt, both at once, 
for which reason I avoid thiid'iing of them. ‘ K(‘nianisiii,’ 

‘ Abyssinian war.-,’ ‘trades-union<,’ • pbilant hmpie movement ’ 
— let the de;id bury tlndr dea«l. 

One (.‘veiiing, I ihink in the spring of istii;, we two had 
come u]) from dinner and wen* sitting in this room, very 
weak and Weary Cl eat ure>, perhaps even I t lu; wearit'r, though 
slu* far the weaker; I at least far the more inelin(‘d to sleep, 
which direct ly after dinm*r was not good for nn*. ‘Lie on 
tin* sofa tliere,’ said -In — the (‘Ver kind and giaceful, liersell 
refusing to do so ‘there, but don't sle(‘p,’ and I, after 
some snperlieial olijecting, did. In old y(‘ars I used to lie 
that way, and she would |>lav tin; ])iano to me: a long seres 
of Scotch tun(*s which s(rt my mind finely wand<‘ring through 
tin; r(‘alms of memory and romanct*, and effectually prevented 
sleep. That evening f had Iain but a few minutes when slio 
turned round to her piano, got out fin* 'riiomson Ihirns hooh> 
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aiul, to iny surprise^ and joy, broko out a^aiii into hor bright 
liltlo stroaiu of harmony aiul poosy, sihml for at l(^ast ton 
years before, and gave me, in soft tinkling beauty, pathos, 
and melody, all my old favourites: ‘Hanks and Ibaes,’ 
‘Flowers of the Forest,’ ‘ (iildoro^^,’ not forg^dting ‘ Diinean 
Gray,’ ‘t^auld Kail,’ ‘ Irish Foolen,’ or any of my favourites 
tragic or comic ; all which she did wilh a modest neatin ss 
and compl<‘t(‘Tn\ss -T might say with an hon(‘st genialityand 
unobtrusively b(‘autiful juufeetion of h(‘art juid liand — which 
T have nevtu* se(‘n erpialled by the most brilliant i)hivers, 
among wdiich sort she was always humbly tar IVoin ranking 
hers(‘lf; for exeept to me, or sonic «piiet friend and ni(‘, she 
would never [ilay at any time. 

J was gr(‘a11y ph‘as«*d and thankful for tliis um‘N)i(‘eted 
hr(‘aking of tin* silen<*e again, and got ically a line and 
almost blessed kind of ph-a>ure out of it, a soothing and 
assuag(‘ment such as for long 1 ha<l n<»t known, liuha'd 1 
think it is y(‘t the actually best litth* hour I i-an rt'colh.'ct 
since, vt‘ry lik(*ly the ph*asanlest I shall e\cr have. Fooli>ii 
soul I 1 fancied this was to be tin* new liegiiining of old 
(lays, that her lu'alth was now so much improved, and In r 
s[)irits especially, t liat she would often do uk* this favour, 
and jiart of my thanks and glad speeeh to ht*r went in that 
sense, to which I rememher she m(‘n‘ly finished shntTing 
her piano and answ«‘i(*d nothing, d'hat piano has inwer 
again sounded, imr in my tinn* will or shall. In lati- months 
it has grown eh*arer to me than ever tliat slie had said to 
lua’self that night, ‘ 1 will ])lay him his tum‘S all yet onei*,’ 
and had thought it wa'ndd W but ouee. . . , 'fliis is mwv a 
thing infinitely toiK’hing me. So lika* her; so like her. 
Alas, alas I I was verv hliml. and might havi* known better 
how near its setting mv bright snn was. 
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CILAITEU XXXI. 


A.l>. .ET. 7;i. 

I'ho !'’vi’0 Ctnmiiitlco- niscst.ililislmuMit of tlio Irish Cliiircli - A Irc- 
tnro hy 'J’ynd.ill -Visit lu Sirallon - -S. (J. (). Last si^dit nf the 
Graiii't' — ‘ Lrtlfi’s and Mcnutrials of Mrs, Carlyl(' >^Irdilaliojis in 
Journal- — Modern Ailieisiu l‘«‘niocra(.‘y and ]'i>pnlar oraha-s - 
fSeolland — J ni er\ iew u il li ilie CJiieen - I’oiMraits Modern Allu isni 
— >Stran!'e applit-ations — i.oss ol' use of llie ri.udil liand-— I’ses ol 
aiiarcdiy. 

'I'liE of ( ICyrc liad lu'on pi’otriictu-d 

with siiiLHilar \ iriilt'iicta He had been ivcallrd IVoiii 
Jamaica. Ills pciision wtis wit ]i held, and he \v;is 
rmaiu'ially a laiiiied man. 'The Myi'e ('ommilltH' eon- 
tinned, doiiiLt' wlnit it eoidd for him. (.'arlyle w;is 
anxious as ever. J never knmv him mori* anxious 
tdamt anythiiiLV It liad Iteeii i-esolvtsl to jtn'seiit 
a petition in l ivi'eV belialf t»> tlie ( loviM'nineiit . 
Carlyle di'ew a skelelt of one ' Lol(*ral)ly to liis 
own mind,' and sent- it to the Committee. It ap- 

j)eared, liowtna'r, mU t<» lx* lo ///tvV minds. They 
thanked him, found what lie said ‘line and tria; ; 
ljut, in slioi't, they did not like it, and lie acaiuioseetl. 
llis int(*i’est was not, ailt*red. 

I have (lone my bit of duty or seiaiiing duty (he bJiid), 
and then* will be no furl her noise from it. lOyre’s sell 
lujre, vi.^ibly a luave, gent h*, chivalrous, and clear man, whom 1 
would make dictator of .Jamaica fortius next tw(‘nty-iive yt'or^^ 
were 1 now' king of it — lia.s withal .something of the (iramliseii 
in him, mildly jxjrcept ible. That is his limiting condition. 
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Occasionally and at loutish intervals he allo\v(‘d 
himself to bo tempted into London society. Ide 
niade acquaintance Avith Lord and Lady Salisbniy 
(the father of the ]m*sent hnal, avIio died soon after), 
both of Avhom he much like(l. He went one eveniiiLi' 
to the Dean of W('stininstej-'s. 

Lion entcrtainnicnt to Priin'(‘ss IU'Iciim and her Piincc 
Christian. Innocont litth* Priina^ss, has a kind of ])eaiity, 

One little flash of pretty prid.*, nnly <>110, wlani sh(i rose lo 
go out from dinniM', sh«)nk la-r hit of /yvo’// right, raised lun* 
pretty head (filhd of diannnids mAo ornament round her hair), 
and sailed out. " A ])rincess hoiai, yon know ! ’ looked really 
\V('lh the (^x'otie litth' soul. Ditnn'r, evening generally, was 
miseralde, futih', and cost me >ilent ijisoninia the whoh' 
night through. Des(‘r\(‘d it, did T? It was not of my 
v/hoosing — not rjuit<*. 

The Irish Church fell soon a her. as tlu' first 
hraiich of the famous upas trc(‘ the hewing down 
of which has ])rovcd so beneficent. ('arlvlc had 
long known that tlu' Irish (fliiircli was an anomaly, 
hut he did not vigoice in its oycrtlirow, each step 
which W(?akcncd haigli^h authority in Iivlaiid bring- 
ing nearer the inevitable tVesh conllicd: for the 
sovereignty of the island. 

trish Church Kesolnt ion pass('d by a great majority. Eoti 
lloccl /(trio. In my life F have se«*ii fi'w nnn-e anarehic, 
factious, unpatriotic' achievi'meut s than thi^of (riadstone aud 
his l^nrliament iu o'gard to sueh an Ireland as nmv is. IMor 
dladstoind l*oor (»ld de<*aye<l (Liireh and ditto Stat('! but 
once more, itoit jfoed fxcio, him or it. If tlu'v eould aboli.sh 
Parliamentary ('loipience it would he worth a luindri'd 
abolitions of the Irish ('hurch, ]>o<n' ohl creature ! 

Time hung heavily at Chelsea, and the evenings 
were dreary. Tyndall was to lecture at the Royal 
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Institution on Faraday. Carlyle Avas not enthusiastic 
about s(*i(niee and tjie blessings to be expected iVom 
it ; yet he was gratefully attached to Tyndall, and 
was persuaded to attend. 


Jixinml. 

.[(( it >1 (I r// 27^ 1S{)S. — Atteii<h‘{l 'fyndairs lecture (on I'lua- 
(lav, his g(Miius and in<*ri<s), wlii(*li Tyndall h‘(‘at<'d as (jiiitc 
hnroie. A full and s«»in(‘\vha< disi iniruislnal aiidicncM*, it*. 
S[)('etrul, in)is(d(‘ss, atitnUive, but not fully sympathetic, I 
sliniildsay; such, at l(.‘ast, was my own ease, fedino iat]i,.p 
tliat th(‘ eulogy was jandiaps overdom*. As to myself, ‘(lu' 
grautK'Ui’ of l''ara<lay's dis(.*ov(*ries, I'tc., excited in nie no 
ri'ul (Mit husiasjn, n(»r was either his faculty or his liisleiva 
matter 1 could r(M-kon heroic in that high degica*. In >a(l 
fact, 1 eared hut lilth* for these disco\ mah's reckoned them 
uncertain —to my dark mind, and not bv any mean.- tli(j 
kind of • discos cries ' 1 wante(l to be made at present. ' t.'ati 
yon laadly imai a ray of light on its axis by magnet isin ? 
.and if voii could, wlnit should 1 care*?* 'this is my feeling 
towards m(»si of the .-ci(*nlitie Iriiimphs and unhe.ard of 
j)rogresse.'« and miiaeles so trnmpele(l abroad in these d.ivs. 
ajal J sadly keep it secret, ;i son-mvl’n) pja'vate pos><‘,,sion .d' 
my (AVii. S:iw a good many people tlieng ancient, frieinh 
of mine, to whom I wi.-hed right well, but found it |(.;intiil 
to speak beyond mere .-alnt.il ions. lasing) 'rhii lwall, Sir 
llenrs' Holland, l>< an Staidey and his wif«‘. beet nre dime, 

I hurried aw.ay, joined i»y < ’oiiway, Ameri(.*an nigger framd, 
innocent and |iat ient. 

Frlii'int I'lf (). -N()thiug yet doing as usual. Xothing. 
t)h, ine iiUf'i'rii ijh ! Hay, and days past, unnsually lin''« 
Jleallh in spitf.* of sleeples>ncss, by no means veiy hiivl. 
Stand to thyself, wretched, jnourning, Inaavy-hahai creatm'*. 
For others tlieia.* is no want of work cut out for in*'* 
'^'esterday, by our beautiful six posts, I had the following 
(hanands made u])on nc: 'I’o write about Sir \N illiaia 
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llnmiltoii; itoin about Stirlint,^ caiKli(Iat(‘ for Kdinlmr.rh 
Profoysorsliip ; iteiri 1 o writ e about, pour Clrnigli. I f av(‘ as good 
ns iiotliing to say c-ithor about riougli or JIaniiltou, tbough 
I lov(‘ tboiri botlu Just, bcdbro iKaltinu*, vu'ws froia a vonior 

inaii, sou of a Mr. C , wlio usod to call on itio, and tliougbi 

well of me, that lie is fallen utterly mined into very famine, 
and reijuests that 1 slionid lend him ten ]>ounds. Xine- 
tenths of (h(“ lott(;rs I get aii* of that teiioiir, net to sjieak of 
requests for autographs, (*\hort at ions tr) convent mvself or 

els(‘ b(‘ ; which latter sort, <‘s[)eeially which last, I 

burn after reading tin* tirst line*. So protitahh; havi* my 
cjiistolary lellow-creat iin^s grown to nu* in thesr* years, so 
that Avlnni the jiostman leaves nothing it may In* well felt 

ns jtn escape*. J will now >end young (’ o/. from a o(7. 

I rnn stewjird ti>. 


In Ajiril Lord Xorihlirook wrote to invite Carlvit* 
to spend . a 1(‘W days with hini ai Slralton. lb* Imd 
known Lord Xorihlirook in tin* old (drange* time, 
dtrallon was not far from liie tlraieja*. and th(*re was 
a s()i‘t ol’ pleasure.* in tin* tlioughl ol’ seeing it again, 
llioiigli now in new liamU. He was miweil. sulletaiig 
li'oin sorrow ‘al otiee jniignanl ami ini potmit In 
agn.'eiiig to go he torgot the ap.proaehiiig annivi*]-- 
siry, the fatal April 1 . 

It strikes me now, with a shadow of reiiiuix (iin wrote), 
that 'fuesday will i>e tiie gUt.a.nd that 1 -iwiil i e far awav 
inun the plain* in Hyde Park to wlii<-ii I would jmve walked 
lhal (lay. I did n(>t reeohert in < on'*'!i! iie'. (';■ pi i'hajts I 
^’hould ]in\(‘ refused eeilainl\ ''Imuld !:n\o pmsed tirst. 
l>ut alas! tliat is very weak it»o. 'The phu-e. which no 
sirangc'r kn<»ws of, is alnnidv quite chang. tl : ihiid< fonn- 

tiiins, ^'Jie. I was tln*re yesterday, hut was in eompanv. I 

<-f'iil(l oidy ling(*r one btth* in>lant.^ Ah im*! how weak we 
‘‘ltd ^cst(‘rnight I n-ad in the newspapers of an old man 
"ho had died of gri(‘f in two or tlirct* months for tin* hvss of 
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his wife. They hml been wedded fifty-five years. And of 
auotlnn' in Pimlico sonnnvhere, who, on like ground, had 
stabbed himself dead, finding life now unendurable. 

TTe Avoiil to Slratton, and, except that as usual ho 
sle[)t badly, lie enjoyed himself and ‘ had cause to he 
grateful to tlie kind ])eophi round him and the kind 
scenes lu' was among.’ The annivei-sary (*anie aii([ 
went. ‘All pass(\s ; ’ Mime and the lifuir wx^ar out 
tlie glooini(,'st day.’ 


April ‘J7, 1S()S. I was at tin* (lrang»‘ lwic(‘ ovao’; oil 
vacant, sihaif, strange lik(‘ a dream ; like i-ealil v h(*coifi(‘ a 
dream. I sate in tln‘ <*Iinrch ( \oit In’ngl on ) witli niy two 
companions, Lords Northbrook ami Sidm'V ( i . ( )sb()ni(>, our 
horsi's waiting the wliile. (Mnirch is all decorated, new- 
paved in encausti<-. painted, glazed in coloured figures, in- 
scribed, S:v. ; nio>t dean, hriglit, ornate; on cnaa-y pi‘w ;i 
sprigof ro>emary. v'C'c., wholl V as a d’einple of t li<* I)<‘a<l. Such 
tli.‘ pietv and jnnnitie«*nt atVeetiou of tin* now Dowagea* Lady 
Ashburton. 1 sat in >ileii<M‘, looking and i-emtanbeiing 
d’ln; I'ide thitlier and ba<-k was peacefnllv soothing to me. 
.’viiotli'T dav tlie two boys t Noit bbrook's sons) and I I’odc 
that wav again : ]»refiy galloping fju* most ]tart, 1 hither and 
from, bv the woods, over the down, Strange*, strange* t(’ 

rieh* as through a elream that one*e* was so re*al ; ])i‘iisive, 
serienis, sombre*, iml painfully sorrenvfni to me*. It is again 
<omedbing as if sole*mnly soothing to have* seen all this for 
jeoba.bly the* last time*. 

\Tv prinoiyial en- almost sede*, fe'Ilow-gU{*st at Strattem was 
‘the* strange; Kev. be>rd Sidn<*y,’ named above, the* famous 
S. ri. ( ), of the* nenvspapeTs, and one* of the strange*st brotnor 
me>rta1s 1 eve*!* ine*t ; a irni.st h*an, tall, anel ]>(*rpe“uelie?iilar man, 
face* paljiably ariste)crat,but full ofph*.b(nan mobilities, freehand 
easy rapieliti<;s, nice* laughing little dark grey e*ye*s, careless, 
Imuest, full of native; inge;nuity, sincerity, imieK;e*nt vanity? 
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incessant talk, anecdotic, personal, distractedly speculative^, 
oftenest purposely distracted, never altogether boring. To 
nie his talk had one great property, it saved all task of 
talking on my part. lie was very intrinsically polite too, 
and we did very well together.' 

rroof-sliects of tlie new edition of his works were 
Avaiting for liini oii his return lioino. He ‘found 
himself willing to read those books and follow the 
printer through them as almost the one thing he was 
ifood for in his downpressed and desolate years.’ 
Tlic demand for them ‘was mainly indiflerent ’ to 
liim. What Averc' his bits of woj'ks? What was 
niivbody’s work H ‘Those whom he wished to please 
were sind< into the grave. The woi*ks and their 
pi’iiises and suce(*sses Imd become more and more 
‘‘ roiniiiiscences *’ merely.' On the otlun- hand, ‘ the 
thought of a selection fi’om //cr lettci’s had not yet 
(juitted him, nor should. Could he but execute it 
well, and lcav(' it legible behind him, to be ])rintod 
after twenty years.’" 

Tlu' selection and the cojndng was taken in hand. 
lli^ passing nunlitations continued meanwhile to be 
entered in his Journal, and arc iiici*easingly intc- 
uvsting. 

Clicheit: S, 18 (>S. — One was bragging to me tlie 

''tiler (lay lliai sun*ly, for an item of j)rogiess, ilnav was 

^ A Iftter to Mi.ss Ih'oiulry contains a second doeviption ot the great 
M)iie ol the cliecrioi^t, airit'^t, and tallilng''-'^* ''kl i^enlh'incn I 

aii't with in iny life *, tall as a .'^teepli*, lean as a Inimlle ot llails, tall 
"f wild ingennitv, of goo«l Innnonr and goiul purpose; a perfectly 
hiaest, human, headlong, and vet strietlv aristocratic, man. We .•smoked 
^ r^’eat deal of tobacco t(»getber.’ 

Mn hi.s will of 1S7.3 Carlyle .<ays ten orw'ven years, and finally leaves 
^ke timo ol publication to ino. Vide fw/rn, p. H-. 

IV. ‘ B B 
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ii visibly growing contempt for titles, jiristocratic and otluT.* 
I answered him yes, indeed ; and a visible decay of respoot 
or reverence for whatever is above one’s own paltry self, up 
and up to the toj) of the universe even, up to Almiglily Gq^ 
Himself even, if you will look well, which is a more frightful 
kind of ‘ progress ’ for you. 

Seriously tlu' speed with which matters are going on in 
ihissupnmie jaoviuce of our atfairs is something notable, 
and sadly undeniable in late years. Tln^ nanu! — old Numen 
withal — has become as if obsolete to tlu‘ most devout of us; 
and it is, to tlie liuge idly impious million of writings 
preaching, and talking people* as if the Jiicl too had (piitL* 
ceased to b(? certaiiu ‘Tin* Kt<*rnities,’ ‘ the Sil(*nces,\\:c. [ 
mvself have tried various shifts to avoid mentioning tin- 
‘Name’ to such an audi(*nce amlience which imn-clv 
sneers in return — and is more convinced of its delu>i()n th:iii 
ev(*r. ‘ No more humbug ! ’ ‘ Let us go ahead ! ’ ‘ All di- 

seeiuhsl from gorillas, M‘emiiigly.* ‘ Sun mad»; hv collision 
of huge masses of [daiiets, asteroids, v.'ce., iu tin* intinite tif 
s[)ace.' Verv possildy say 1 ! ‘ Tlu'U wh(*ie is the place for 

a(/reator?’ d'he /bo/ hath said iu his lu'art there is no 
(iod. h’rom the beginning it has been so, is now, and fotho 
end will be so. I’ln* /oo/ hath said it — he and nol)oily els : 
and with <lisinal results in our days as iu all <lays; wliitii 
often makes me sad to llduk of, eoming nearer niyselt :iii(l 
the end of tuv ('wn lilb than 1 ever expm-ted tliey wouM 
<lo.- ''rh.-it of the sun, and lu’s possibly ])eing made in tlmt 
manner, S('<*nied to me a real triumph ol seicuee, indefinitch 
widc'iiing the liorizou of our ideas willial, and 

awakened a good many I h(/ughts in nn* when I hi’st heanl 
of it, and gradually perceived that there was a(?tual .sciiii- 
tific basis for it — 1 sui»]»ose the timfsl. stroke that " SciciitO? 

• Tho rarliaiiif'Utary Whips on both sides arc, porhai)s, ot a (Mioont 
opinion as to tliis Mi])}Kised contempt. 

Carlyle did not deny his own responsibilities in the matter, in J 
desire to extricat<! the kernel from the shell in whicli it j 

he l)ad sluiken ♦ixisting beliefs an nmch as any man, and, lie iidinil u 
me, ‘ Iiad give a considerable shove to all tliat.’ 
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poor creature, has or may liave succeeded in making during 
iny time — welcome to me if it be a truth — honourably wel- 
come ! But what has it to do with the existence of the 
Kternal Uimaineablc? Fools! fools! It widens the horizon 
of my imagination, fills me with deeper and deeper wonder 
and devout awe. 

No praytT, I iind, can b(‘ more a])propriate still to (ex- 
press on<i’s feelings, ideas, and wishes in the highest direction 
than that universal one of Pope : — 

Fatlirr of all inovery 
Iji rvt-rv clime adiircil, 
liy ."aiiil, hy sava^rc, aiul hy sajrc, 

Jehovah, Jove, or l.fn*il. 

J'liMii iiO'rtl h a>t uiuh rsf 

W !io all my h-hs** cuiiiiiit tl, 

'fo Know hui ilh', tlnil ’l’ho\i art ‘rooil. 

An<l that m\s*-U’am 

Xot a word of lliaf »•<‘^|^i^cs cliang(* for me at this time 
if words are to be used at all. 'the tirsl (h'voiit or iKd.’jly 
ildnking S(.>ul that found liimsidf in this unfathomable 
universe- -1 still fancy with a strange sym])atby the hrst 
ill^i^dlt bis awe-struck meditation gavt* bim in this matter. 
•Tlic Antlior of all this is not omnipotent only, but infniiti^ in 
wisdom, in reetitnde, in all noble (pialitios. 'fbe name of 
liliii is God i^tbe good )/ How else is tin' matter eon>trnable 
to this hour? All that is good, gem-rous, wise, no/A/ — wliat- 
<‘Ver I (lelil)erat<'ly and for »‘ver love in otliers and myself, 
who or what could hy any jiossihility ha\(‘ given it io me 
l^at One who Hrst it to give! d'his is n<‘t logic. This 
's axiom. l.ogie. to-aml-fro 1 .‘ats against t]\is, like idle wind 
an adamantine rock. 'I'lie antique tir^t -t hiuker naturally 
gave a human personality and type to this supreim* ohjeet, 
yet admitted too that in tlu‘ di‘epest depths of his antliropo- 
hioiphisni, it remained ‘inconceivable/ ‘past tinding out.’ 
het us cease to ntUmpt shaping it, but at no moment forget 
lhat it veritaldy /.s— -iu this day as in ‘the Hrst of the days. 

It was as a ray of everlasting light and insight this, 
t^iat hud shot itsedf zemthivard from the soul of a man. 
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first of all truly ‘ thinking ’ men, struggling to interpret for 
himself the mysteryof his as yet utterly dark and unfatlioiu- 
able world ; the hetflnninff o{ aW true interpretation, a pi(‘ee 
of insight that could iu*v('r die out of the world thenceforth. 
Strange, high, and triui to me as I consideT it and figure, it 
to myself in those strange ne^vest days — first real a})ertinv 
made through the utter darkness, revealing far aloft strange 
skies and infinitudes. ‘Inspired by the Almighty,’ inen 
might well think. What else is it in all times that ‘ givoth 
men understanding’ ! This ‘ upcrtiire zouflunavd^^ as I 
like to express it, has gone on slowly widening itsf‘]f, with 
troublings and con fusings of itself sad to witiH'ss, at in- 
tervals in the jn'ocess all along — very witnessable even now. 
Jlut it has steadily gom^ on, and is (‘ssentially, under condi- 
tions ever widening, our faUhy ca]>abli,‘ of being believed 
by oneself alone against th<‘ whole world, this day mul to 
the end of days. 

Poor ‘Pomtism,’ ghastliest of alg(*braie s])<‘ctr;diti<'s 
origin of evil, — these are things which, nuich as I liavo 

struggl(‘d with the mysteries surrounding m(*, never hroki' 
a moment of my rest.’ Mysterious! he it so if you will. 
Put is not the fact <dear and c(‘rtain ! Is it a ‘ mysl(‘ry ' vor 
hav(i the l(‘ast chance of ever getting to tln^ bottom c:'.’ 
t’anst tho)!. by sf'arehing find out (iod? I am not smprisni 
thou canst not^ \ain find. 

These* things an^ getting to lx* very rifi* again in these 
lat'n years. ‘ M'hy am /, the? miraculously meia’Iorioiis 
not perfectly happy then? It would have lMi(*n sr) easy; and 
see.’ That 1 perceive is the k<*y-nofe of all these v(dicinciil 
scrce(!hings and unmelodimis, impious, scrannel })ij»ingj^ 'd 
])Oor men, vcjrging towanls <'(y>chood by the l)(?ad Sea. it tiny 
don’t stop short. 

2!). -The other morning a ])amphlet camt* to me* 
from some orthodox cultivated scholar and gentleiraii— 
strictly anonymous. Pamphlet even is not. published, ouh 
printed. Tin* many excerpts, for I read little of tlu; red, 
have st ruck nn^ much. An immense development of 
is clearly proceeding, and at a rapid rate, and in joy tt 
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oxulUiut Iminour, both here and in l^Vance. Some book or 
pamphlet called ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine ’was copiously 
quoted from. Pilgrim getting delivered out of his Hebrew old 
clothes seemingly into a Hottentot costume of putrid tripes 
hugely to his satisfaction, as appeared. French medical 
prize essay of young gentleman, in similar costume or worse, 
declaring ‘we come from monkeys.’ Mrtue, vice are a 
jjvoduct, like vitriol, like vinegar; this, and in general 
that human nature is rotten, and all our high beliefs and 
aspirations ritud ! 8ee if, heliev<‘ if, ye fools, and pro- 
c(‘('d to make yoiirs(‘lv(‘s hapi»y upon it ! I had no idea there 
^vas so much of this going on ! The Lufjic of JJeath (Knglish 
pamphlet) had aln'ady sold to 50, 000 co]>ies. Another 
Kiiglish thing was a parody on the Lord’s PrayiT: — ‘ Instead 
of praying to the Lord for daily bread, ask your fellow-work- 
iiu n why wagi‘S are so low,’ c^c., 

This is a very serious oim*n, aiul might give rise to eiid- 
hss iiieditat ion. If they do abolish Miod* from their own 
p<.ior bewildered hearts, all or most of tlnun, there will be 
seen for some length of time (ptu'hap.s for se\eral genera- 
tions) smrh a world as few are dreaming of. P>ut I never 
divad their ‘aludition ’ of what is the Kternal Fact of Facts, 
andean ])rophesy that mankind generally will either re/ 
to that with new clearness and sai-red purity of zeal, or cNe 
pdish ntt(M*ly in unimaginable depths of anarchic misery 
and baseness, i.e, sink to hell ami ileal h eternal, as our 
lathers said. For the rest I can rat her wideome «)nc symptom 
clearly traceable in the )dienomenon, vi/.., that all ))eople 
have awoke and are determined to have done with caitts 
and idolatries, and have decided to die rather than live longer 
under that hatefullest aiul brutallest of sleepy I pas trees. 
JjiKje! cuifc ! to begin with. And there is another thing 
1 notice, that the chosen few who do continue to believe in 
the ‘eternal nature of duty,’ and are in all times and all 
places the (rod-appointeil rulers of this world, will know 
at once who the slave kind are ; wjio, if good is ever to 
must be excluded totally from ruling, and in fact, be 
trusted only with some kind of collars round their necks. 
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Courage ! courage always ! But how deep are we to go ? 
Through how many centuries, how many abject generations 
will it probably last ? 

Septemher 8. — I wish Stirling * would turn the whole 
strength of his faculty upon that sad cpiestion, ‘What is tlic 
origin of morals ? ’ Saddest of all questions to the people 
who have started it again, and are evidently going to all 
lengths with it, to the foot of the vt^ry (/allows^ 1 believe, if 
not stopt sooner. Had I a little better health, I could ahnost 
think of writing something on it mys(df. Stirling prohal)lv 
never will, nor in fact c:m rnefajjhi/slrs vwi'v settle it, thoiio], 
one would liki‘ to h(‘ar, as t inn's go, what of clearest and 
truest poor Metai)hysics had to say on it, for the nuiKitudi' 
that put their trust in Melaphvsics. If piiople an' onlv driven 
upon virtuous conduct, duty, cV:c., by asso<*iation of ith'as, and 
there is no ‘ Intinite Nature of Duty,’ tin; world, I sliould 
say, had better ‘count its spoons' to Ix'gin with, and lock 
out for hurricant'.^ and eartlnpiakt's to end with. This of 
morality by ‘ association of itleas ’ s<‘eins tn) me (he grand 
question of this dismal epoch for all thinking souls h'ft. Tliat 
of stump oratory — ‘ oh, what a glorious s])ecch ! ’ and (lin 
7 /i/fr/voo,*c to be at last \ now<lrawn from this: tin* vyroKpiai^' 
— actio of Demostln'iics * h'r opii mo is tlu' second «pu - 

tioii intimately (.•onncct« (l with tin* fbrmei*, and it seems it 
me there are no two <piesti(uis so jna'ssing U])on ns here and 
now as these two. I wish sometimes I had a little strength 
of body left for the other strength is perha])S still thc're, as 
the wish, f<»r certain, occasionally is. Wdsh indeed I Wisn- 
ing is very cheap, and at bottom in'ither of tlu*s(^ two (pies- 
tions is what 1 am most lik«* trying at presc'iit. 

This the power of ‘oratory' was 

in Cjirlyl(‘’s niiiul tit this tinn^ ; for sim*e ‘Niagara 

’ Ivlinbiirgli Stirling, iiiitlor of tli»' * St'crot of Hi'm-cI.’ 

* Dcmfjsf licnfs, wlifii wliat was tin* first (pi.'ililicatioii of craC'i'> 

Is said ])y Oicoro to have answered Aclio. W liat the Sisiond ? Aclv\ W 
the third? Artio, It is usually translated aedion, gesture, it 
means all tin; functions of an avtor, ge.sture imrlinh-d. Cicero, l)e Oattoie, 
pamm. 
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cliief anxiety centred there. As democracy groAVs 
intensified, the eloquent s])eaker who can best please 
the ears of the multitude on ])roviucial platforms 
will more and more be the man whom they Avill 
most admire and will clioose to represent them. Tiie 
most eloquent Avill inevital)ly, for some time to come, 
be the hiost ])owerful ministcM* in this country. It 
becomes of siij)reme importance therefore to under- 
stnnd Avliat oratojy is, and liow far the j)resence of 
tliose other faciilti(‘s of intellect and character Avhich 
can be trusted with tlu* administration of the J’]m})ire 
may be inferred from the possession of it. It was 
tl:i‘ sad conviction of (hrlyle that at no time in 
tliC world’s hisbuy had famous orators deserved the 
name of stat(‘sm(*n. ihicts had iiever borne them 
out. 'fhey had bium always on the lo^'ine: side. 

A'ieti'ix causa Dois placiiit, mhI vieta t/atoui. 

Xor had they bemi themsidves trm‘ nnm, but men 
who had lived in the show and outsides of thiups. 
hot in the heart and essimee of thinps. The art of 
.speech lies in brinpdnii the emotions to inllueiu'e tlie 
judgment— to influence it by ‘assumiuL: a feelinp' if 
you have it not,' by personation, by wTrd/cpto-t?. the art 
of the stape-player. I do not su])|)ose that Carlyli' 
had evei* read either Plato's • (lorpias ' or Aristotle s 
‘Politics.’ but, on his oAvn prounds, he had conn' 
to the same (conclusion. Plato, .Vristotle, had seen in 
the Gre(‘k republics the same ascendency of popular 
orators with Avhich hhmland was now menaivd. It 
Was only rarely and by accident that the power in 
purely democratic coinmimities fell into the hands oi 
uien fit to Jiold it. 11ie mobs of the cities chos(j 
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almost invariably men of two kinds, and neitlier a 
good one ; eitlior knaves who played upon tliem ami 
led them by the nose for personal or ])arty objects, 
or men wlio were tliemselves the victims of the pas- 
sions to which they appealed, who lived intoxicated 
witli their own verbosity, who liad no judgment, and 
no criterion of trutli, save that it must be soiiietljiiio 
which tliey could ])ersuade others to believe, and 
liad tlierefore no power of recognising truth wlien it 
was ])ut before them. From tliis cause mon* tliaii 
from any other the Greek constitutiojis wemt lo iniji, 
as the Koman did after them. The ascAMidi'iicy of 
the ‘orator’ was the unerring sign of the approach 
ing catastroj)]ic. 1/lato compared oratory to the an 
of tin? fashional)I(‘ (‘ook who tlavonr(*(l liis poisonoih 
messes to tempt the ])alat(*. Aristotle says that all 
f<.)rms of gov(M*nmeiit liave their special j)arasitc.\ 
w]ii( li ai‘(? bred Ijy them, and destroy tluaii. Kiiiys 
and em|)i‘rors are misled by favourites who llatlcr 
them. Tin* orator is tin! j)arasite of tlie mol); I.- 
thrives on its lavoni*, and therefoi*e never sp(‘aks iiii- 
pleasaiit truths to it. A king may be wise and iiiay 
clioose ])rndent coimcillors. A denmeraey IVom its 
nature ni;ver can. d'his was the opinion oftlie gicat 
Greeks, and (Jicero, though he fought against tlic 
<a)Uviction, felt the truth of it. 

'Idle orator was like a soldier trained in the use 'd 
arms, and aide* to use them, either for good |)iirp'>s<‘s 
or for bad. Antonins, the iirst master of the art in 
Itome, discusses the cjualilications for su(‘cess in Ciceros 
‘ JJialogue ’ with delicate humour, lie supposes a 
case wliere lie has to persuade an audience ol some- 
thing which lie knows to be false. Fire, he says, can 
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only kindled by fire. Tlie skilfiillesl acting cannot 
equal the fire of real conviction, lint so happily, 
Autonius says, is the orator’s natiii-e constituted that 
when he has taken up a cause with eagerness lie 
cannot help believing in it. lie surrounds himself 
with an atmosphere of moral sentiments and com- 
monplaces, and, being jiossessed witli tiiese sublime 
emotions, he jiuurs them out in the tilumphant con- 
fidence of a conviction, for the moment sincere.^ 
t^ucli a man, or such a spe(‘i(:s of man, is certain to 
he i'ound, and (anUain to lx* in front plac(\ omnijiutent 
Tor mischief under all (hnnociatic constitutions. 1I(‘ 
:oads the majority along with him, and rules by 
superior numbers; while to men oT understanding, 
V' lio are not blinded by his glowing jxu’iods, he a])- 
pears, as he really is, a. Iranspai-eiit charlatan. De- 
mosthenes himself admitted that it lie was speaking 
only to Plato his tongue would fail him : and it is a 
h:ul augury for any country wlnm mailers of weight 
iind consc‘([uence are determined b\ arguments to 
wlilch only the unintelligent can listen. The ominous 
ascendency of this (piality, illustrated as it was in the 
])ersons of the two rival chiefs of ili(‘ political parties 
in England, was a common topic of t’arlyle's talk in 
Ins late years, and a])pears again and again in his 
diary. 

Aieantime his life fell back into something like 
hs old routine. While Ins strength lasted he went 


' i*«t. t»armu acntciitinniiu ati[m! rnnim loc.inim. quos a^as 

tracte8(iue diceiulo, nihil ut opus sit -t fallacii.-^. Ipsa ei?im 

*ifttura orationis ejus, qiijo .nisK-ipilur aU alior\un animoa permoveudos, 
oratorem ipsuni magia etiam, ouam qiuMinjuaui otn’iim qui audiuiit, per- 
“^ovet.’ Oratore, lib. iL aip. 40 . 
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annually to S(;otland ; never so lia])py as among liis 
own kindred. Yet even among tliem lie was 
happy than sadly peaceful. ‘ Pity me/ lie writes to 
Miss Jlromley, September 8, 1808, from l)umfries;._ 

Nay, I don’t see how yon are quite to avoid despising mo 
as well. I was nev(‘r so idlt‘ in my life before ; but tho 
region here is vmy beanfiful, in tin; beautiful wi^ather we 
again have ; and to me it is not beautiful only, but nlmost 
snpernatnial, like the Valiev of Mirza with its liver and 
bridg(‘. The charm <»f saunhaing about here like a dis- 
embodied ghost, [u'aeefully nnuirnfnl, peacefully medit.ifivo, 
is considerable in com[»arison, and I re[)Ugn against quitting 
it. 

On getting liack to Loudon lit* workt'd in t'nriicsl 
in sorting and annotating bis wife's letters. His ft'ol- 
iiig and pnrjiose aliont lli(‘m, as it stood then, is thus 
ex])ress(Ml in bis journal : — 

To be kept unprinted for ten to twenty y(.‘ars after 
my death, if, indeed, jn'ntff't/ at all, should tberi^ b(‘ any 
babbling of memory still afloat about im* or her. That i,, 
at ])resent rny notion. At any ral<‘, sjndl }>phft Ipffihh 
to such as tliey do eone<*i-n, ami >liall be if I live. To Inn’, al:i<! 
it is no sau’vice, absolutely mme, tlmugli my |M>or iinagin.i- 
tion re])r('S(;nts it as one, and I go on with it as sometliiii';' 
pious and indubitably rt<ihf ; that s(»me memory and inin'_:‘“ 
of one so b«‘autifnl ami noble should not fail to survive ly 
my blame, unworthy as F was of her, yet loving her fiv 
more than I could ever slmw, or even than 1 inyseP kin v 
till it was too late (nn In Ip. 

Occasional rides on Miss Promloy’s Comet forriUMl his 
chief afternoon occupation ; lint age was telling on In’s 
seat and hand, and Comet and Carlyle’s riding wero 
both near their end. 
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To John Caiiyk. 

Cliolsoa : October 0, 1808. 

Kidiiig is now fjiirly over. Above a week ago 1 bad the 
once gallant little Comet brought down to nifi here ; delighted 
to see me the poor er(‘atur(‘ seemed. Ibit alas ! idleness, 
darkness, and abundant oats had undermined and hebetated 
and, in fact, ruimal the once glorious Comet ; so that in 
about half-an-hour, roads good, i-iding gentlest and eare- 
fuUest, the glorious ('omet splashed utterly down — cut eye, 
brow, and both kn(‘(.‘s — horse and rider fairly tracing 
their united profile on the soil of Middlesex in the Holland 
Uonsf' region. 8ilent, (‘h*gant. new street, hardly anyone 
seeing th<' pheinunenon. As 1 stuck by the horsi* through 
his sprawlings, I had conn* <lown <piit(‘ gradually, right 
stirrup rat her advanced ; so that 1 g(»t no injury whatever, 
scarcely t.!ven a litth* dirt. I silently ])(‘re( ived this must 
he my last rich: on ('oiiiet. 

'rh(‘ marvel was that he liad beam aide to con- 
tinue riding to so advauetal an age. and bad not met 
long before with a inon* serious aeeidimt. He rode 
loosely always. His mind was always al^siraeted. Ib‘ 
iiad bee.i fortunate in his dillerent horses. I'liey had 
been ‘very clever creatures.' This was his only 
exjdanation. 

Anotlier ineideut befell him in tin' beginninii of 
1809, of a more ])leasing kind. He received an iii- 
timalioii from Dean Staidey that lu'v Majesty wotdd 
like to become personally aeipiaintevl witli a tttau of 
whom she had heard so mneh, and in whose late 
sorrows she liad been so interestinl. He was not 
‘I courtier; no one could suspect liim of seeking the 
favour of the groat of this world, royal or noble, 
hut for the Queen throughout Ids life ho had enter- 
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tained always a loyal res])c*ct and pity, wishing only 
that she could be less enslaved by ‘ the talking appa- 
ratus ’ at Westminster. He liad felt for her in lier be> 
reaveinent, as she liad remembered him in his own. 

The meeting was at tlie Westminster Deanery : — 

The (^ueeii [lie says of it] was really very gracious and 
pretty in her (lenieanour throughout; rose greatly in my 
esteem by everything that happened ; did not hill in any 
[)oint. The interview was quietly very mournful to me; 
the one point of real iiiterest, a somlm? thought : ‘ Alas I how 
would it have cheered her, bright soul, for my sake, had slie 
been there ! ’ 

A loss llattoring distiiudion was Watts’s portrait 
of him, lately linished for John Forster, and llie en- 
graving of it, whieh was now being j)roet‘eded with. 
Of tli(' j)ieture its(*lf his opinion, as conveyr'd to liis 
brother, was not llattering. 'J’be failure may liave 
been due to tin* subj(‘et, for no [>ainler, not even 
Millais, ever sueceisled with Carlyle, d’his partieuKir 
peiTormanee he calls 

Decidedly the* mo^t insulferalde picture that 1ms yet, liccii 
made <d' me,‘ a (lelii ious-lo«*kiug mnuntel)aiik full of vinlciice, 
awkwardness, atrocity, and stnpi<lity, with(»ut recognisiiblc 
likeness to anything I have ever known in any feat nrc ot 
me. Fv\l ill fdtix. What care I, after all? Forster is 
much content. Tlie fault of Watts is a passionate pursuit 
nf strength. Mever miiicj, never mind ! 

In tlie spring lie was troubled by want ot sleep 
again ; tlie restlessness being no doubt aggravated 
by the ‘ Letltu’s,’ and by the re.eol lections wliicb they 
called up. Public opinion, politics, tlie tone ol 
jiress, of literature generally, tlie cant of progress, 

‘ Not excepting tin*, llayed horse 1 
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daily growing louder, all tended too to irritate him. 
Some scientific article, I tliink in the ‘ Fortnightly,’ 
was ‘ disgusting and painful ’ to liiin ; ‘ tells me nothing 
new either,’ he noted, ‘ however logical and clear, 
that I did not know before, viz. tliat to the eye of 
clay spirit is for ever invisible. Pah ! nast}^ ! needless 
too. “A little lower than the angels,” said Psalmist 
David ; “ A little higher than the tad])oles,” says Evan- 
t These ])eople,’ he said to me, ‘ bring 
you what a])])ears the whitest Vieauti fill lest Hour to 
bake your bread with, but when you examine it you 
find it is poirdriyd i/hfss, and deadly poison.’ 

The ‘ Letters,' how(‘ver, and his own occupation 
with them, were the absorbing intert'st, altliongh to 
\ le at this time ho never mentioned tlu* subject. 

,J(funntl. 

April 29, 180)9.- INahaps tliis mournful, hut ])ious. and 
('vor iiiterosting task, oscortod by such inisc'rifs, night after 
night, and month after month-— perhaps all this may he 
wholesome punishimmt, puritieat ion, and monitien, and again 
dlJ('.iisin(f id, ili.'if/ii isi'. I have had many such in my life. 
Some strange beli(*f in an actual pariieiilar brovidenee rises 
always in im; at inti-rvals, faint hut imlotriietihh* belief in 
spite of logic and arithmetic, which (h»es me good. If it be 
true and a fact, as Kant and the clearest .-cientitio people 
keep assorting, that tliore is no Time and no Spaces T say to 
myself sometimes all mim»r ‘bogie' and eoimting by t lie 
fingers beeome.s in such province's an ineom])e'te‘nt thing. 
Believe »\hat thou must, that is a nih* that needs no 
enforcing. 

July 24, 1869. — In spite of imjx'dinnmts we are now 
getting done with tha.*^ sacred tdsk., Jn a month more, if per- 
mitted still, I can hope to see the wln>le of thosi^ dear letters 
lying legible to good eyes, with tlie needful oommentaries, 
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for which ought not I to be thankful as for a chosen inc^rcy. 
. . , My iinpediineiits, however, have been almost desperate ; 
ignorance, unpunctuality, sluggish tori)or on the part of 
assistants, all hanging about my weak neck, depending on 
me to push it through or to leave it sticking. In fact, tliis 
has been to me a heavy-laden miserable time, impeded to 
mo as none ever was by myself and others — others ever 
since October last. Hut I will speak of it no more. Tliank 
(iod if this thing be got done. 

A(ldis(U)inl )0 s(‘oius to have been again ollered to 
liiiii, as ail escape this suiimier from Liondoii, if lie 
cared to go tbitlier; 

Septe.itther 2.S, 1 <S() 9 . — Tlie old story, Addiseombe and 
Ch(.dsc‘a alternat ing, without any result at all hut idle misery 
and want of slerp, ristm lately to almost the inloito’nblc 
pitcli. l)r(?ary boring beings in tin; tiiin^ used to 

infest llie place ;iih 1 scan* me home again. IMacc empty^ 
lafly gone to the Iliglilands, and, si ill ])oun( ifidl v j)rc>singj 
we tried it lately by removing bodily (hither.* 'fry it for 
three w<*eks, said we, and <lid. Nothing ])ut / i/la there*, 
alas! ^'esterday morning gone :i week, \ve struek tlag agaii' 
and reinove<l all lionie. Kait«*rprise to nnj a total failure. . . . 
'I'Ihj l((.sL: in a >oft done, Mary iinishing my notes of IStiii 
tliis vryday ; I shrinking f«»r weeks past from any revis:il 
or interference there as a thing (*vidently hurtful, (*videiitly 
aiitisomnial e\en, in my present state of nerv('s. Ksstai- 
tially, lioweivrT, lier ‘ Lette*rs anel Mennorials^ are saved, 
thank tjod ! and 1 liope to settle* (In* d(*tails calmly, too. 

Tills is tlu! last mention of tlu'se ‘ Letter’s,’ Ac., in 
the Journal. T, a.s I .said, had heard iiotliing aboiii 
them; and tliougb 1 was aware tliat lie was engaged 
in .some way with bis autiibiograpliy, T had no eon- 
jecture as to what it was. Finished in a sort the 

* ‘ ge’ means himself, liia brother, and Ids niece, Miss Miiiy Aitb'H, 
who was now with him. 
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collection was, l)ut it needed (dose revision, and there 
was an introductory narrative still to be written. 
Carlyle, however, could then touch it no furtlier, nor 
did a time ever cxnne when lie felt himself e(iual to 
taking it up again. It was tied together and laid 
aside for tlie ])resent, and no resolution was then 
formed as to what was to be. (hme with it. 

This subject being olf his mind, he was able to 
think more calmly of ordinary things, lluskin was 
becoming more and more interesting to him. lluskin 
seemed to be cat(diing tlie fiery cross from his hand, 
as his own strength was failing. Writing tliis autumn 
u) myself, he said, ‘ Otie day, by (‘xpress desire on 
jotli sides, 1 liad Ibiskin for soiiu' liours, really in- 
e ‘Vesting and (mtei'taining. lie is full of projects, 
of generous prosp(‘etiv(‘ aclivilies, sonui of which I 
opined to him woidd ])rove chimerical, 'fhere is, in 
singular environnumt, a ray ol real lhaiven in lb 
l’:issag(*s of that last book (biecm ot the Air ’ went 
into my heart like arn»ws. 

'fin' journal during llu‘ same month bt'eonu's ^oft 
and nnOodioU'^, as if tin* smisi* of a duty lieroicallv 
performed liad comjiosed and consoled him. 

Oclohcr (). -- f'or a wook [»ast I am sl«‘oj)ing iu'tler, which 
is a special mercy of Heaven. I dare imt yv{ lielii ve that 
sleep is regularly eoiniiig hack to nu* ; hut ordy tremulously 
liop(‘ so uovv and tlunu H it does, 1 miglit still ?."/v7e somc- 
tliiug. My poor intelh-et seems all here, only eruslied down 
under a geiuTal avalamdu* of tliings /iuve//t to it. ]Men 
nave at one tinm felt that tluw had an immortal soul, have 
tiny not? Physical obstruct ion, torture of nervt'S, »!^'e., 
^■arried to a certain pitch is in.-npt'rahle. All the rest I 
^‘oiild take some ehargeof, but this fairly In^ats me ; and tlie 
utmost I can do — could I always achi(‘ve even that, which T 
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can’t almost ever — is to bo silent, to be inert and patient 
under it. The soul’s sorrow that I have, too, is nota])lo 
perhaps singular. At no moment can I forget my loss, jier 
wish to :lo it if T could. Singular how the death of 
has smitten all the Universe dead to me. M(»rbi(l ? J 
sometimes ask, and ])Ossibly it is. lint in that sadness fuj- 
my loved om*— to whom now sometimes join themselves- 
my nioth(‘r, fatlnn-, vfce. there is a piety and silent patiiait 
tenderness which does hold of the diviin*. Ifow’' dumb art* 
all these things grown in the now l)eaverish and meivlv 
gluttonous life of man! A \'(*rv sordid world, my masters! 
Yes. But what hast thou to do with it ? Notliing. Puss 

on. Still save thy.])oor self from it if ]u)ssibh* 

Atm j'eading Verst igan*s ‘ Ihvayed Int«‘llig<*ne(* ’ night aftci- 
night, with wonder at tin* curious hits of eona'ct ctvmologv 
and real sense* and insight, floating about among masse's of 
mere darkn(*ss and <juasi-iinbeoility. Tt is c<*rtain wo liavc 
in these two cmituiics gn'af.ly i?n]>rov(*d in our geetlogics, in 
our notions of the early history of man. Hava* got rid of 
]\Iosi:s, in faet, whicli surely was no V(*ry snidime achie'vc- 
inent (‘ith(*r. I oft«*n think, how(‘ver, it is pia‘tty mia h 
(dl that sci(‘)ice in this age has done*, or is doing. 

Ocfoht^r 14. — 'rh)-e»- nights ago, st(*p|)ing f)nt after mid 
night, with my ji nol pip**, and looking up into the st:u’>, 
which w(*n* cb'ar and numerous, it struek i!n* with a strama- 
new kind of feeling. Hali ! in a little while I shall have 
s(,*en you also for the last time. Hod Almighty’s own 
Theatr(;of Immensity, 1 he Inliniti* imuh* ])al]ial)lc‘ and visible 
to me, that also will be el(»srd, ihing to in my face, and 1 
shall never Ijeludd that either any inoia*. And 1 knew s'" 
little of it, real as was my effort and <hisin‘ to know, 'lie 
thoughts of this c*ternal deprivation- even of this, thoiigh 
this is su<*]i a nothing in comparison — was sad and ]»aijifnl 
tome. And iheii a second h'ciliiig rose on in(', ‘ V hat if 
Omnipotence, which has d(fVelop(;d in me these pieties, these 
rt*Veien(*es and infinite affections, should actually hav(‘ said, 
Yes, poor Uiortals,’ Such of you as have g(»ne so far shall 
be permitted to go farther. Hope. Despair not! 1 
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not had such a feeling for many years back as at that 
moment, and so ma,rk it here. 

With his tlioiights thus travelling into the Ihr Tn- 
linities, Carlyle could s(*arcely care long, if h(3 could 
care at all, for the details of the ])rogress of English 
political disintegration. Yet he did ol*serve wit’n 
contemptuous indignation the developnieiit of tin? 
Irish policy hy the Eriine Minister, and spocnlalefl 
oil the const rnetion of a mind wliieli could persuade 
itself and otlnu's that such a ])olicy was riglit. It 
was the fatal oratorical faculty. 

Jofin/'fL 

Koveinhf^r 11/A, lH(iP. — It vTToKfjiatf^ ‘‘hypocrisy’* he 
ilu* tirst, second, and third thing in cbwpnMicc, as 1 think 
it is, then Nvliy have It at all V W by not insist, as a tirst and 
inexorable* condition, that all sjicedi be a reality; that ev(*rv 
spcaki'f he verily \vh.i<^ In* tu’eteinls or play-aet s to be V I 
can no out let from ti. <. (Jrant tin* l)emo^tbenie f//c/e /e, 
this infcr(*n(‘e, tins, were tlien* notbing else urging it, in- 
cxerablv follows as tin* very next, b.xperienee, toi.) — e.g.. 
Oliver Oromweirs speeelu'S. So sotni a^ by long seanning 
yon can n*ad tbein clearly, nowhere in tin* world did ] tind 
such pin-suasion, such powm-s of «*om])el!ing belief, there and 
then, if yon did really hear with open ear and lieart. Duke 
of Wellington ! I heard him just on<*t‘ for a gnarter of an 
hour, ddn* whoh* House of Lords had s]H>kru in Melibman 
f:traiiis for tw«» or three hours; might liave sjioken so for two 
or three cent uiies wit liont the lea'll result to nu*. v-rroKpiais; 
not good enough. Widlington liawking, liaing, Innnmiug — 
the worst speaker I Innl evm* heard etelo d and seratchtal 
nte out gradually a r<*eoguisahle ^tortrolf of t/n‘ fact, and 
was the oidy noble lord who h;nl at all.- dlu'se are 

VTroK/HTijs is the (Jreek "a>r«l for ‘ acn*u.' 

fins is precisely what IMiito means. rruth. however plainlv 
f'poken, Convinces the iWf’//»V/i ///. The oraior sp< aUs t'e toU ovk dSoirt 
amoni? the intelligent, and roouires soinothinj el>c than 

c c 
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accurate facts familiar to iny thouglits for many years back, 
and might be pointed out far more vividly than here in the 
actual features they have. Can so many doctors, solemn 
pedants, and professors for some 2,000 years })as< — can 
fjonginus, Demosthenes, Cicero, and all the universi(i('s, 
parliaments, stump oratories, and spouting i)laces in this 
Io\V(‘r world he unanimously wearing, instead of aurook's 
round their heads, long ears on ea('h side of it ? Unani- 
mously sinning against Nature’s fact, and stultifying and 
confiscating themselves and their sublime classical lahf>urs. 
I ]>rivately have not the l(*ast doubt of it, hut j)ossi‘ss no 
means of saying so with advantage. Tini(‘, I Ixdicve, will 
say so in the course of certain centuries or decades emphati- 
cally enough. 

Novemher 13///. — A s(‘con<l thing I will majk. 

The quantities of potimtial and (‘ven consciously in- 
creasing Atheism, sprouting out everywlnTe in thesis days, is 
enormous. In eviny scientilic or (piasi-scientitic. periotlicjil 
one meets it. By the last American mail I had two (do(|uciit, 
determined, and calmly zealous declarat ions of it. In faci, 
there is clear ])roj)lu‘cy to me tliat in another lifty ycsirs it 
will he the new religion to tin* whole, tribe of hard-hearted 
and hard-headed imm in this world, who, for their time, h(^U! 
[iractical rule! in tho world’s atfairs. Not only all Christian 
churclies hut all (diristian religion are nodding towards 
speedy downfall in this Europe that now is. h'igurc the 
residuum: man Jiiade chemically out of I'vscltleiin, ora 
certain hlul)her ealh*d pr(dofjl<(sm., .Man dinscaaided from 
the apes, or the shell fish. Virtue*, duty, or utility an 
association of ideas, and the corollari(*s fiom all that. Kraiac 
is amazingly advanc(*d in tiiat career. England, America, 
are making still mon^ passionate speed to conn^ uj) with licr, 
to pass her, and l)e the vanguard of progress. Whatl had to 
note is this only : that nobody need avfjiie with th(‘Re pcoplf, 
or can with the least effect. Logic never will decide tho 
matter, or will decide it — seem to decide it — their way. 
who traces nothing of God in his owm soul, will never find 

tiod in the world of matter — mere circlings of /on-e then‘, 
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of iron regulation, of uuivorsiil dealli and jncrcilcHs in- 
differency. Nothing but a dead steaiu-enginc tiiere. tt is 
in the soul of man, wben reverence, love, intelligence, mag- 
vianiinity liave bemi developed tli(n-e, that the Hi(jhesi can 
disclose itself face to foce in sun-splendour, independent of 
all cavils and jargonings. There, of a surety, and nowhere 
else. And is not <hat thes real court for su(;h a cause? 
Matter ilseli — the out(‘r world ot niatler — is eillier Nothing 
or else a. product due to man’s mind. To Mind, all ques- 
tions, especially this (question, come for ultimate decision, as 
in the universal highest and final Court of Appeal. I wish all 
Ihis could be (h*veloped, universally set forth, and put on its 
Irue basis. Alas! I myself can do nothing with it, but per- 
haps otlnu's will. 

JJacemJjcr Ith, 1SG9. — This is my seventy-fourth biith- 
day. For seventy-four years have I now liviM.! in this world. 
That is a fact awakening cause enough for rellcction in the 
dull(‘St man. . . . If this be juy last birtlulay, as is often not 
improbable to me, may the Kternal Father grant that 1 be 
r(‘ndy for it, frail worm that 1 am. Nightly I look at a 
certain ]diotograi»h — atac(‘rlain — the, last thing I do. 

Most tinu‘s it is with a mer(‘ feeling of dull woe, of endless 
love, as if eliokcal iimh'r the iuexorabh*. In late weeks T 
'»cc:)sion;illy had abh; to wish with my whoh‘ softened heart 

it is my only form of prayer — ‘(Ireat Father, oh, if Thou 
ciirist, have j)ity on her and on me, ;uid on all sueh.’ In this 
:it haist thiM’e is no liarm. Tlie fast-incr('asing Hood of 
Athtisni oil me tak<‘s no liold — do(*s not evtui wet the soles 
of my feid. I totally disbelieve it ; despise as well as abhor 
it ; nor dnaad that it <n'er can pr<‘vail as a doom of tlie sons 

men. Nay, are there n<»t perlia})s t*‘mporary nn'ewilies 
h)r it, inestiniabh^ future uses in it ? 1‘atience I patience! 
and hope! The new diabolic, school of the French is rt'ully 
curious to me. Bcaudelaire for t^xample. Ode of his in 
^ Fraser ’ tlie otlier night. Was there (‘ver anything so 
*^tight infernal ? FlenrH die Mai imieed ! 

' I’lioto^raph of tho interior of Ifaddingtou Chuivli and >rrs. Car- 
ole’s resting-place there. 
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January 2lst, 1870. — It is notable how Atheism s[)reiuls 

among us in these days. 's protoplasm (unpleasant 

doctrine that we are all, soul and body, made of a kind of 
blubber, found in ru'ltles among other organisms) app(\ii-s 
to be. deliglitfiil to many; and is raising a gn^at crop of 
atheistic sprech on the shallower side of Knglish spiritualism 

at ])iesent. One •, an army surgeon, has eontinncd 

writing to me on these subjects from all (juarters of the 
world a set of letters, of which, after the first two or three, 
which indieat(‘d an insane vanity, as of a stupid cracked innu. 
and a dull im])iety as of a brute, 1 have never n*ad beveini 
the opening word or two, and tlnm the signafurtg as ])ro- 
logiui to immediatt‘ fire ; everyone of which n(‘V(‘rth(‘les> 
giv(\s mt' a moment of ])ain, of ghastly disgust, and loatliiag 

pity, if it be not anger, too, at this ]K)or and his life. 

Yesterday there came a ])amphlet, ])ublish(‘(l at L(‘W('s, by 
some moral philosopher, th<*re calhal Julian, whi<*h, on lock- 
ing into it, I find to b(‘ a hallelujah on the advent and di.s- 
ooverv of atheism; and in ])art iculai', a erowning — ^\i(]l 

cabbage or 1 know not what— of this very . d’he ivid 

joy of Julian was what surprised me - sinccua' joy you wmiM 
]iav(.‘ said — likr* the shout of a. hyama on tindijig that the 
whole univ(.‘rs<‘ was act ufdly <-arrion. In about s('vc‘U minute, 
my great .Tuliaii w.is torn in two and lying in tli(‘ ])la(*(' tit 
Tor him. 

" Diabolic ’ sometimes visited Charlyh' in a<‘tii:il 
form. One day in Xovemher this yi‘ai*, an appar- 
ently well-eonditione(l ge.ntleman waited uj)on Mu' 
with a re(jU(*st for 1 h‘]|) in some local (diels(‘;i eliafily- 
A sovereiLni Avas at oiua* f)rtheoming. ddie nni'i 
Avent, and ten minutes after lie diseoA'crc'd that; tl;o 
|)lansil)l(‘ strang(‘r Avas a ticdset-of-h'aAa* man, and tlait 
lie liiniself had been a ‘ nose of Avax.’ d'oo lal(‘ In^ 
r(‘]nenib(?red an aij* of ‘ varnish(‘(l devilry ’ in tlio 

f*U(AV. ‘ W(dl ! Avell !’ Ikj reflected, ‘ yoti must just 

take* your just Avages wliatcver mortification there h- 
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^riic handsome scandalous face came bac.k to liim at 
night in a half- waking dream. ‘ Hah ! ’ he thought, 

I liad a personal visit of the DKViii too, as ])oor St. 
Cidm had many ; and slept off with soiiietliiiig of real 
pity for tills miserable Devil of mine.’ The fraud was 
itself a tribute to bis known good-nature. Jhitlie had 
better evidences ot* tlu‘ light in which the world now 
looked on him. ‘ The marks of respect,’ he said, ‘ of 
loving regard and praise in all forms of it, that come 
to me here, are a surjirise, an almost daily astonish- 
nieiit and (;ven an embarrassment to me, ihougli I 
answer uniformly nolhing ; so uiid(‘served they seem, 
so excessive', so wildly overdone.’ One letter I 
insert here from a person who sought him as a ghostly 
I'litiu'i* uudc'i* singular ciicumstance.'s ; an endorsement 
shows that he dlJ answer it, though irhat he said can 
only be conjectui’ed. 

To TIoonos ( 'orhihi 

I 860 . 

Sir, — As I learned from the iu»(e tlial .Mrs, naaaveil 

fptiii you tliat you were not unwilling to gay >onie atti*iitioii 
to what 1 might have to say, I have- veutnual to 1 rouble you 
with tli(! follow ing aeeonnt of inv wfel(he(l >tate. It is not 
without horrible misgivings that I do it. lint you inust 
kuow^ the natuni of my eomjilaint to enable yon to jaeserihe 
a remedy, if remedy then* he for it. Know' tlien the seeret 
all iny sorrows and my hanlsliips. I am ugly 1 had 
ahimst said hideous -to behold. Oh what a di*vilish mis- 
fortune to be Stall into the w'orld iiglv. ll«»w often do 
A curse, tlie day of my birth, lh>w ttfliui tlo I curst‘ the 
mother tliat. brought me into tliis world tuit of iiolhiiigness 
mto hellish niiserj- — aye, and ofttm do more than curse her. 
1 have no friends or eornpanituis ; all shun ami despise 
As 1 cannot .share the pleasures and mijoyments of 
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those around me, T have sought to begiiihi away my tinio 
with books. ]\Iy mental capacities ar(3 near z(n<), so J 
them to ]i(tlc puri)nse; y(‘t they have aroused in me dim 
ideas of something I cannot express something that almost 
makes me glad I am in the world. 1 do not liki^ to go and 
seek work (necessity compels me sometimes) for T cannot 
bear the taunts ami jibes of those I work with, so I am 
always poor. 

Oh what a. devilish life is min(‘ ! You call this a GodV 
world; if it is, I nmst say T am a Ood- forgot t('n mortal. 
You talk of big coming Klcn-nities; you call man a Son of 
Karth and Heaven. I oltmi pomha- oven- such )du*as('s 
these, tliinking to tind sonn^ meaning in tlnmi that wonhi 
bid me look into brighten- ])ros])ects in the dark fiitun*. I, 
-who havt‘ such a wretehe<l lif(‘ hen*, ofltm try to mak(* myst'lf 
believe that theia* is a bett(‘r life awaiting im* elsewhen*. 

r am about twenty-five years of ag(‘. 1 am heartily sick 

of lif<‘, and I live hen* only because 1 Imva* not Ok.' courage 
to die. T flatter mys<‘Ifthat 1 shall y(*f get courage. 1 liavc 
become misanthro])ienl. I bat«mdl I hings. How 1 wish that 
this s(.)lid globe was sha(t<‘n*<l into fragments, and 1 lel't alone 
to gazi* upon the rnins. Now if you could show me llial 
I havn* anything to live foi-, that then* is anvlhing belte, 
waiting nn* in (he ‘big euming (■(eniiti(‘s,' anvlhing (hat 
would make me bear MIh* whips ami scorns of tiim*,’ 1 will 
ever remember yonr kindness with gratitude. 

I know no sm-b hope's can be aiight. to im*. It would 
hfiv'c bec'Ti mneh bette'j- that 1 bad lU'ver Ixam l)orn. It 
hard for me to confess all this to you — hard foi me to confi'N-: 
it to rnvself. I will eomdude, fearing that I have tres]iass('d 
too far on your attention already. 


Aiiiorig the infinnitih's of age, a treiniiloiis motion 
b(igari to show itself in liis riglit liaiid, wliieli imnK* 
writing (lifliciilt and tliretitened to make it ini[)Ossil)]c. 
Tt was a twitcliing of the miiseles, an involuntary 
lateral jerk of tin* arm wlien In? tried to nso it. 
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And no inisfortnue more serious could have befallen 
him, for ‘ it came,’ he said, ‘ as a sentence not to do 
any more work wliile thou livcst ’ — a very liard one, 
for he had felt a relurn of Ids eiier^fy. ‘In In-iglUer 
hours he saw many things wldch lie miglit write, 
were the meclianical means still there.’ Ke could 
ex])and the tlioiighls which lay scattered in Ids 
Journal, lie could occupy himself at any rate, in 
itself so necessary to so rc'stless a s])ii-it. He tried 
‘ diclation,’ but it. resulted only in "diluted moon- 
shine.’ Letters he could dictate, Init nothing else, 
and the cas(3 was cruel. 


To Jit/ni Ciirliih'. 

Cbolsoa : ^tay i.’O, ls 70 . 

(ilooiiiy, inouniful, nuising, silent, looking back on the 
unalterable, and forward on the inevitable and inexorable. 
That, I know, is not a good oni])lovnund, but it is too 
generally mine, especially since T lost th(‘ pow(‘r of pen- 
inanship,* and have properly no nuunis of working at my 
own trade, the only one I over learned to work at. A gia'at 
loss this of my right hand. Dictation I try s«nnetinn‘s, but 
Hover with any siiecess, and d<»iil)t now 1 shall never learn it. 
Courage nevertheless ; at least, silence in reganl ti) that ! 

Aiiotlier sorrow, aggravating the rest, was tlie 
death, ALircli 20, 1870, of his dear friend iMr. Erskiiu^ 
of Linlatlien. Krskinc, ‘ one (d‘ the most religious 
nieii’left in Scotland, had been among the first of 
Ids country men to recognise Carlyle, and to see in 
Inm, across his heterodoxies, tlie intense ‘belief’ 
which is the essence of genuine piety. Erskine's 
orthodoxy, on the other hand, had been no imped i- 
lueiit to Carlyles afleclion for him. 

^ He wrote now, and as long as he could w rite at all, with a pencil. 
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On Sunday (he writes), Thomas Kvskine, nearly my last 
Scotch friend, except my own kindred, died, weary and heavy- 
laden, but ])atient, true, and reverently peaceable to the very 
last. Anoth(*r of my few last links severed, about which and 
whom the 11 utter to me has not yet lu it hout or vnlhln. 

Night before last, just as 1 was falling asleep, vision of him 
ill Princes Street, as if face to face ; clear discernment of 
what a pure and beautiful and brotherly soul he had been, 
and tlnit ho too was away for ever, which at once awoke me 
again, usefully for some minutes. . . . Pour years all hut 
thirt(*eii days F havi^ stood contimiplat ing my (own) calamity. 
Time was to bring relief, said everybody ; lull Tiiiui has not to 
any extent, nor in truth did I much wish him. No. At all 
hours and at all inoimMils hm* 1 ransrigui’ed sj)irit accom- 
pani(‘S nit', lit'antifiil and sad ; lies bidiind all thoughts that J 
have and even all hdl: that I carry on, little as my eollocntors 
susjH'ct. SometiiiH's 1 rellect, Is not. this morbid, W(‘ak, 
improper? but cannot bring myself to riyrrl ii ai any time, 
much less to tiy altering if, even if I eeuld. 'I'ln* trutli is, 
I am unabh* to icorl'. Work is dom^. Self am dom*. Mv 
life now has nothing in it but the shadow, sad, grand, un- 
lVithomabl(‘, of what is coming coming. 

dhim? and M)ri'(>Nv lia<l soflem^d tlie anoi-y tones ot 
Carlyle's raiTier days. 'Tlu* ( M*ysi*r spring randy shot 
up the lint ^^()n(^s and steam, and bis talk generally 
was as calm as tin' eiitriics in his Journal. Jb‘ would 
still boil u]) nndei* jirovneal ion, but he was sorry for 
it afterwards. ‘Walk with iSpedding* last week,’ he 
notes on tin* Jst of May. ‘My styh* of talk to him 
iierce, oxaggoj*ative, seornfiil of siirrotinding men and 
thing-s, as is painful tome to tliink of now.’ Fai'uiorc 
often lie was trying to se(‘ th(‘ silviu’ lining el 
cloud, and discover, even in wliat he most detested, 
tlie action of sometliiiig good. 'J’lins — 
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Journal. 

April 10, 1870. — Aujcricjiii Aiiarcliy. Yes; it is huge, 
loiicl, ugly to soul and sense, raging wildly in that inaniUT 
from shore to shore. But \ ask myself sometimes, ‘ Could 
your Frederic Wilhelm, your wisest Fre<l(oie, by the stri(;tesl 
government, by any eonceivabhi skill in tin; art of ehariote(*r- 
iiig, guide Amei iea forward in what is its l eal task at present 

task of turning a savage imnuoisity into arability, utility^ 

:md readiness for Ijeeoming as fast ami well as 

America itself, w’ith its very aiiarchi<‘s, gsiseonadings, vulgari- 
ties, stupiditii's, is now doing? No; md by any means, 
'that withal is ])(‘rl(‘ellv ch ar t<» !iie this good whih; ])ast. 
Aiiarchi<*s, too, have their uses, ami aie a|»i)oint<Ml with 
c-iuise. Our own anarchy here, iigliest of eveated things to 
me, do I not discern, as its e(mtre and vilal he*avt even now, 
tie- visibly increasing /ot/yv'</. of lontdocit/f's^ the gradually 
aii<l now raj)idly spreading eonvielion that tlnae can bo no 
good got of formulas and shams; that these are good only 
to the siMtinw the better, toss into thi‘ tire and have 

tlone with them, 'rnie im>si tiaiel 'fids also I stan 

From this point of view even the speeiilali larcliy 
was not without its ust‘s. 

JoUi'iolJ . 

June 23, 1S7(). -Book ( )M»>thnmons) bv a Bn>ft\ssor 
tirot(*, sent to me. Anxious remonsi rama* against .1. 8. 
*^iill and tin* Utilitarian Yln‘(*rv •>!' Mmals. Havi* lookt*d 
tlirougb it seriously intmit, ihi-^ tlntti' meaning e\idently 
^vtdl, but (ain’t read it, nor g(‘t any good (*f it, except see 
again and e\a‘r again what tin* infinite iH'wilderment of 
nicii’s minds on tlmt subject is: h^.^t in vortexes of Uogic, 
hottomless tiiid boundless, for e\a*r incapable of settling or 
twani elucidating such a (piestion.* lie that still doubts 
whether his s(‘use of riglit and \M”ong is a revidatiou from 
lite Alost High, I would n‘coinm»*ml him to kt*ep silence, 
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rather to do sih'iitly, with more and more of pious earnestnes,^, 
what said sense dictates to him as right. Day by day ii] 
this manner will he do bettc^r, and also see moi’e eleaily 
where the saiietiou of his doing is, and whence derived. 
By ])ious heroic eliinhiiig of your own, not by arguing wifli 
your poor in'ighhours. wandering to right and left, do you :it 
length reach Ihe sanctuary --the victorious summit -and 
sec witli your own eyes. The prize of Inn-oie labour, sutler- 
ing, and ])erformanee this, and not a feat of diah^ctics or of 
tongiKi argunnml with yonrs(df or with another, 1 more and 
more penadve it to Inn 'I’o eeas(‘ that miscrahh^ problem of 
the accounting for th(‘ ‘moral sense’ is becoming higldv 
desirable in our e]) 0 (*h. (\an you account for tin' ‘ sense of 
hunger,’ for t*xam]ile? Don’t; it is too idle; if you (.‘Veii 
could; wliich y<M! never can or will, exc(*pi by m(n-(dy telling 
me in new' w'ords that it is hungt'r; and if, in accounting for 
‘hunger,’ you nmre and moi’e gav«5 uj) (‘ating, what would 
become of your [)hitosophy and y<Hi? ('(‘use, e(‘ase, niy 
poor em])ty-min<led, loud-headed, much-lxwvihh'red friends. 

‘ Keligion,’ this, loo, (iod lx* fhank<*(l, I ]>(*i’(teive to h(‘ agiiin 
possible, to h(‘ jigain //e/*c, for wlnx'vc'i* w'ill piously struggl'* 
ujjwards, and sacredly, >oi-rowlully rcfasi to sfK'ol: /n'.^ 
wdiich iinh-ed will niostlyinean refuse to speak at all on tli;n 
topic. No words for it in our base tinu*. In no time '■!' 
'•poch can the Highest be spoken of in w’ords not in many 
woixls, I think, ever. Ihil it can (‘Ven now' be silently 
beheld, and even admu'd. by who('\er has (‘y(‘s and adoratioi , 
i.e, reveremee in him. N<»r, if In? must b(‘ for the {)re<eii! 
lonely amP . . . in such act, will that always be the ease 
Xo, probably no, I begin to ])erceive; not. alw'ays, ner 
altogether. But in the meanwhile Silence. N^hy am 1 
W'riting this even Inu'e? Tin* beginning of all is to bavt‘ 
done w’ith Falsify ; to cschew^ Imlsity as D(*ath Eternal. 

Decc'ndn'.r 2S. - -1 wish I had strength to elucidati? and 
write down intelligibly to my fellow-creatures what my outline 

‘ This w'l’infii in pencil, has been so corrected and altered 

to be in parts illegible. 
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of belief about God essentially is. It iniglit b(^ useful to a poor 
protoplasm generation, all seemingly detenniiUMl on tliose 
poor terms to try Atheism for a while. They will have to 
return from that , I can tell them, or go down altogetlua- into 
the abyss. I find lying deep in me withal sojue confused hut 
ineradicable flicker of belief that there is a ‘ i)artieular pro- 
vidence.’ 8inc(‘r(?ly 1 do, as it were, b(‘liev(^ this, to my own 
surprise, and could ])erhaps reconcih? it with a higher logic 
than the common (Imiu/hthoard kind. Thcaa^ may further be 
II chessboard logic, says Novalis. That is his distinction. 
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ciiArj’j':ii XXXII. 

A.L). l.<70. vET. 7-5. 

Anno Ijolcyn ‘Ginx's Iniby ’ The Tranco-Gorinan wav — Kn'^lisli 
sympathy with Franco -Letter to the ‘Times’ Effect of it In- 
ability to write' ‘ Le'fte'rs and Memorials of jVfrs. Carlyle ’ J)is- 
positi(»n made of llu'iu. 

I liKGixtliis (‘liaptoi* widi an ()])ini()ii of Carlyle on an 
iiitricato liistorical j)r()I)lfin. in ndyinii; llie history 
of Henry \'ni., 1 had been nneertain what to think 
about tile trial and execution of Anne Holeyn. 'flic 
:4ory of liei* oHeiict‘s was on the faeti of it monstrous, 
and the Kinu’s niarriaue, Ibllowinir instantly on her 
execution, was at least stian^ue and susj)ieious. Oi 
the other liand, it was har(l to believe tlnit Coinmis- 
sions of HiKjuirv, Judges, juries, the Trivy Council, 
and linally, bai’lianumt, Avhitdi was specially suni- 
moned on the octaision, could Inive been the at:coni- 
])lices of a wanton crime ; and the. Kin^ in ordinary 
prudence would have avoided insulting the c.oinnion 
sense and conscitmee of tlui rea,lm, if he knew tii it 
she had been falsely at'cused, and would liave at least 
waited a decent period before taking a new wife. I 
did mjt know till I had finished my book, that the 
desjiatches of J^ustace Chapiiys, the Imperial Am- 
bassador resident at the time in London, liad been 
preserved at Vienna. I went thitherto examine them 
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in the spring of 1870, and I [)ul)lisluid extracts from 
them afterwards in ‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ Chapuys’s 
account, tliougli it leaves tlie question of Anne’s guilt 
still uncertain, yet reveals a mass of inti-igue, political 
and personal, in Henry’s court, which made it seem 
possible, for the first time to iiu% that the ])oor Queen 
might have been innocent, yet tliat the King and 
Parliament might have lionestly believed her guilty. 
During violent revolutions, men can Ixdieve anything 
that falls in with their jmnailing passions. I talked 
the vsubje(!t over with Carlyle after my return. Tn 
the summer lu' went to ScotlaiuL avIkm’c* tlie maga- 
/.nie, with the letters in it. reached him; and he 
wrote thus to me : — 

TTill. 1 liiiiifrio- : .\ij;.nist 11, 1870. 

As to Ann(‘ Holcvn, T find still a (.onsiih rahlc want of 
])orfo(.‘t clenrm'ss, and, without that, tin* m^art'st a]>])Voach I 
made to c*l(*anicss a])ont lier was in the dialogue wc* had one 
(lay before ( diapiiys came out. ('ha[Miys rath»*r sent rno to 
sea again, and dimmed the mattew. T did not (juito gatln*!* 
from him W'hat 1 did from you the frantic, fanati'al, rahid, 
mid preternatural state of ‘public o])inion.' This T had 
found to be (|nit(* tin* illiiminativi* lamp of the transaction, 
hodi as to luu* conduct and to every one's . . . and such in 
l.U't it still cimtimics, on (lu* faith of what you said, and 
inclines 111(3 to fjclierr^ on all the prohabilii ies 1 have, that 
those adulten.ms abomiuatious, ev(*u the cait itf lur(*-player’s 
part,' are most likely aItog4*ther lies upon tin* iuhu- lady. 

This was Carlyle’s judgnu'nt. fnrmcd on such data 
I could give him oii this dillicidt matt(‘r. 1 added 
what more I had tosavu]^on it iit an aj)pendix to the 
edition of my work. 

Carlyle enjoyed Scot land this year. He (hvsei’ibed 


Mark Suieton, who coufcsscil to the adultery. 
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his life to me as ‘ eneii-cled in eottoii, such tlio un- 
wearied kindness and loving patience of his sister’s 
liousehold with him.* To Miss llromley he wrote?: 
‘Tlio iiicomparalde fresliness, tlie air on tlie liillside., 
and tlie luxurious beauty of tliese old hills and dales 
all round, so silent, yet so full of voices, strange and 
sacred, moui-nfully audible to one’s ])Oor old heart, 
are evidently doing me day by day some little good ; 
though I have sad lighting witli the quasi-infernal in- 
gredient — the ]*ail\vay whistle, namely — and have my 
dini(*ulties and (lodgings to obtain enough of sleep.’ 

Miss Jiromley had sent hijii a book wlihdi ])leased 
liim. 


To Brohdey. 

Tlu> Hill : July 1 i. 

‘ Giiix's baby ’ is cii[)ital in its way, and has givi*ii groit 
satisfaction lien*. The writing man is rather of })enny-a.-liniT 
liabits and kind, Imt lie slaslios along swift and fearless, 
■sketching at arm’s length, as with a burnt stick on a colta^^e 
wall, and sk(?tclies and paints for us sonu^ r(?al likeness (/ 
the sickening and indeed horrible anarchy and godb*;'' 
ii(?gligt'nee and slujior that pervades Ihitish society, espe- 
cially the hjwest, largest, and most m^gh^eted class; no 
legislator, peo[)le’s AVilliam or otlieial person, (!ver castinj^ 
an eye in that direction, hut jirefcrring to beat the wiiul 
instead, (iod mend it! 1 ])crc(‘ive it will have to try 
m(?nding \hdj in altogether terrible and uncx])(*cteil ways 
before long, if ev(oyhody takes the course of the peopt s 
William u])on it. This poor pcnny-a“lin(‘r is evidently 
sincere in his denunciation and delineation, and, one hopes, 
may awaken here? and there some torpid soul, dilettante 
M.i\ or th(? like, to serious reflection on what is the one 
thing needful at this day, in Parliament and out of it, if 
W(;re wise to discern. 

Alas ! it is above thirty years since I started the ("on* 
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(lition of England (jnoslion as well wratliy of eonsid^Ting, 
but was met with nothing but angry howls and liadical 
]ln, ha’s ! And here the said question still is, nnlouclu'd imd 
ten times more immanagoahle than then. Well, well ! [ 

return you Ginx, and shut up my lamentations. 

To ino lie wrote something in the same sti-ain, <1, 
jtropos of some ])aj)er of mine on the (.-olonies: — 

Peo]jle’s William and all the parties to so unspeakable a- 
plan of ‘ management’ and state of Ihings. to me are umm- 
(liiral)h^ to thiidv of. Torjud, gluttonous, sooty, swollen, and 
squalid England is grown a ])lieiiomenon whieh tills me 
^s'ith disgust and a])])re]i(‘nsi<.»n, almost <lesjierat e, so far as it 
is c*ouceiiU‘d. What a base, pot-l)elli<<l idockla.-ad this our 
hvToie nation has becroTin* ; sindv in its own dirty fat and 
olTal, and of a stiqu'dity defying the very go<ls. Ito not grow 
leqx'rate of it, you who have still a ho[)ing heart, and a right 
liiintl that do('H not. shake. 

Tlie inter forces of nature wme not sleeping 
cvmywliere, and h]nro|)e witnessed this summer, in 
tile Ereiieli and (Jerman war, an exliihitioii of Divine 
jiidgnienl wlii(di was after Carlyles ()\\n]ieart. So 
"iiddenly too it came; the uhole sky gr(Aving l,)laek 
’■villi storm, and the air ahlaze with light iiing, ' in an 
lioiir wlien no man looked fur it.' Fraina' lie Jiad 
long knoAvn was travelling (ni a laid I'oad, as Itad as 
Kiigdand’s, or worse. 'The literature there was ‘ a new 
kind of Pliallus-worshij), witii ^^ue, llalzatgand Co. for 
]n’()phots, and jMadame iSand lor a virgin.' Tin* Chureli 
getting on its fi*cl again, Avith its Eu[)c*'s infallibility, 
Ac., was tlie re-i*stal)lisliment of explodt'd lies. As 
die people were, such was their government. The 
‘flopper Cai)tain,’ in his eyes, was the abomination of 
desolation, a mean and perjnn'd adventurer. Jle 
kad known Iiim ])ersonally in his old Lt)ndon days. 
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and had measured liis nature. Prince Napoleon luid 
once spent an evening in Clieyne llow. Carlyle had 
spoken his mind fj-e(dy, as he always did, and tlio 
Prince iiad gone away iiujuiring ‘ if that man was 
mad.’ Carlyle’s madness was clearer-sighted than 
Imperial cunning, lie regarded th(‘ Pni])er()r’s ])iv- 
sence on a tliroiu' wliich lie had Avon by so evil means 
as a moral indignity, and had never doubted tliat in 
tlie end Providema^ Avould in sonui Avay set its mark 
upon Ijiin. Wlien wai- Avas de<dai‘ed. In* felt tliat tlu' 
end Avas coming, lie had |)rophesie(h in the ‘ Life of 
Prederick,’ that Prussia would b(‘eonu‘ th(‘ hnulin^- 
{^tate of Chn*many, peiLapsof Ihirope. Half that (jro- 
])h(M*y had biam fiillilhsl already ihroiigli the Avar of 
ISfU). Ph(^ issiK' of th(‘ wai‘ with Lranc(‘ was iK'vc'r 
for a. moment <loubtfid to him, thoiigli iKMlher lir 
nor any om* could lbr(*s(*(‘ Iioav <*omplet(‘ tlie (T(>nnaii 
vi(’tory would lx*. lie was still in f^col.land wIkmi 
tli(‘ news came of Crav(*Iott(‘ ami Sedan, and 1 had 
this letter from liim : - 

k^pjileiiihpi' ISTO. of outward (*vents tlie war dors iii- 
teri'sl me, as it dr»(*s tlx* wliole world. No war so woiulcrfiil 
did f evei- read of, and tin* results it 1 reckon to 
salutary, grainl. ainl hopeful, deyoud any which have occurred 
in ruy tiiiu*. Laris city luu";! he a wonderful plac«* tn-(l:iv. 
r believe the Lrussiaus will ei*rtaiuly keep for (haairniy 
what of lClsa<s and Lorraine is still (lerinaii, or can i)c 
eapeeted to rpAjpr.fnhP siX'h, ;m<l witltal tliat the wlrL* 
world eaiiiiot forhiil them to do it, and that Heaven will nut 
(nor ly Alomr of nations, Pinssia seems still to nnd(*rsl;in(l 
sometliing of the art of governing, and of fighting encnnVs 
to said art. (lermany, from of old, has b<*en the ponei'ahlcsl, 
most pious, and in tin; end most valiant and terrihlest ef 
nation«. (fe*rmany ought to he Prc'sidi'iit of Knrop(N and 
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will again, it seems, be tried with that office for another five 
centuries or so. 

In September Carlyle came back to Ciielsea, still 
eagerly watching tlie events of the war. 

Journal. 

October 3. — State of France, lying helpless, headless 
even, hut still braggart in its ignouiiny nnder the heel ol‘ 
Prussia, is full of interest even to me. W'liat will become of 
the mad country m^xt ? Paris, shut up on (‘very side, can 
send no news excei)t by balhxm junl carrier-) >igeons. The 
country is without any visibh‘ gov(‘rniiicul . A country with 
its lieod cot of}'; Ihiris undertaking to ‘stand siege;’ tlie 
voic(^ of J'Vance a confused babbleimad from the gutters, 
,^c!xrc(dy human at all, you would say, so dark, ignorant, 
iix.i’l do th(‘y s('cm. '^flus is her //r.s7 lesson ))oor Prance is 
5*(*ttiug. It is prohald(‘ sh(‘ will recpiiri* many such. For 
the last twenty y(‘ars 1 have b(‘(‘n )U’(‘dicting to mysidf that 
tlicre might li(‘ ahead for a nation so full of mad and loud 
oblivion of tin* laws (»f tliis univers(‘, a destiny no Ix'tter than 
that of Poland. Its stroinfcst bond, I often guess, is [iro- 
h:ihly the fine and graceful loittftonfc it lias gan tos])eal. 
and to hava^ so manv lU'ighbours h‘arn ; one great advan- 
t ige over Poland, but not an all-availing <»ne. Pc'aee with 
Prussia, by coming in Ihaissia/s ‘ will,' as t iu‘ Seoteh say, is 
the first la'sult to he looked for; after which Due d‘Anmah‘ 
er (fOrlcaiJs for a Avliile? Pepnblie for a while? None 
knenvs, ex(.*e|)t that it can only be fora wldh* ; tliat ^ anarehi(\s* 
nio not |)enui(tt‘d to (‘xist in this nniversi*, :jnd tliat nothing 
tt'd aiiarehie is possibh* in such a P' ranee as now is. N im- 
poiie; li'aiiporfe. Poor France I May. the s(at(* of Kng- 
hmd is almost still more hid(*ous to nu* ; hast‘ exet'edingly, 
h) all hut tlur flunkt^y and the ])(*nny (‘dii('>rs, and given n]v 
h> a stupidity which theologians might call jndieial ! 

It will bo vcmoinbcml t.liat Ibissia took advautnga' 
tlie state of P]uro])e aiul tore tlio article in the 
IV, ^ 1) 1) 
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Treaty of Paris which limited her Jilack Sea fleet. 
When the article was drawn, tlie essentially tempo- 
rary character of it was well understood ; but Enrr- 
land bristled up wlion tlie trophies of her Crimean 
glories were sliattei-ed and flung in lier face so 
cavalierly ; for a week or two tliere was talk of 
war again between us and Russia. 

Quiirrc*! (Carlyle said) mad as a ^Nlarch hare, if it don’t 
confine itself to the aide editors, which wlio can be sure of? 
Never tiioii mind. Knghuul seenns to be all ])re{ty mad. 
Perhai>s God will be merciful to her: perha[)s not, too; fi)r 
her impious stupidities are and have been many. . . . 

Ten days ago read Gladstone's article in th(‘ ‘ Kdinhnrg]i 
Review'’ with amazement. Km])ty as a blown goos('-(gg. 
kSeldom have* I read such a ridiculous solemn addhvpated 
tToseph Sarface of a thing. Nothingness or near it roii- 
scious to itself of b(*ing gn'atness almost unexain]»led. 
Thanks to ‘ parliamentary ehupience ’ mainly, and Its value* 
to oneself and otlnu's. According to tin' Ik‘o])le’s William, 
England, with himself atop, is evidently evam now at the 
top of tho, o'orlil. Against bottnndess anarrkjjiw all lihivs 
of her, .s})iritual and practical, sln^ has now^ a (*oin])leit'(l 
ballot-box, can vote and count noses, free as air. Notliiug 
else wanted, clearly thinks the lY'Ople’s William, He would 
ask you, with unfeigned astonishment, ‘What else ? ’ ‘The 
sovereign'st tiling in nature is piirtnacetil {rend hallot)‘for 
an iiuvard liruise.’ That is evid(*ntly his bidief, what he 
finds believabh* about this univers(‘, in Knglaiid A.i). 1H70. 
Parmaceti ! Parm.aceti I Knough of him and of it. 

Eranee had so clearly lieeu the aggressor in tlu; 
war with (hjniiaiiy that tlu; feeling in Enghincl at tho 
outset had been on the German side, 'i'hc general 
lielief, too, had l^een that Fran(;e wendd win. 

})athy, however, grew with lier defeats. The Englbi' 
are always restive when other nations are fightings 
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and fancy that they ought to have a voice in the 
settlement of every quarrel. Inhere is a generous 
disposition in us, too, to take the weaker side ; to 
assume that the stronger ])ariy is in tlie wrong, 
especially if he takes advantage of his siq^eriorily. 
When Germany began to formulate lier terms of 
peace, when it became clear that she meant, as 
Carlyle foretold, to take back Elsass and Lorraine, 
tlierc was a cry of spoliation, sanctioned unfortu- 
nately in high Liberal (piarters where the truth ought 
to have been better known. A sore feeling began to 
show itself, aggravated perhaps by the iiussian busi- 
ness, which, if it did not threaten to take active 
form, encouraged Finnce to prolong its resistance, 
’the past Jiistory of tlie relations between France and 
dormany was little understood in England. Carlyle 
perhaps alone among us knew completely how Fram.-e 
had come by those essentially (ferman provinces, or 
how the bill was now being ])resented for ])ay merit 
which had been running tor centuries. Lo allay the 
outcry which was rising he reluctantly buckled on 
his armour again. With his niece's helj) he dictated 
i\ long letter to the "Times,' telling his story sinqdy 
and clearly, without a trace of mannerism or exag- 
geration. It ajipeared in the middle of Xovember, 
and at once cooled the water which might otherwise 
liave boiled over. Wc think little of dangers escaped: 
hut wise men everywhere felt that in writing it he 
had rendered a service of the highest kind to Euro- 
liean order and justice. His own allusions to what 
he had done are slight and brief. As usual he vhought 
hut little of his own performance. 


1) i> 
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To John Carlyle. 

Novembor 12, 1870. 

Poor Mary and T have had a terrildc ten days, proporly 
a ‘ Much Ado about Notliing.’ It eoncorned only that pro- 
jected lett(^r to the n(‘ws|>apers about (jennany. With :i 
right liand valid and lU'rves in order [ might have done the 
letter in a day, but with nerves all the contrary, and ro 
rigid hand, it was all ditlf(‘r<“nt. Poor .’Mary had endless 
patience, endless assiduity; wrote* like a litth* fairy ; sIku]» 
as a needle, and all that could be ex])t'eted of her wlien 
it came to wrifing : and befor<* ibat there was such a haul- 
ing down of <dd forgotten books, i^c., in all which iny liHh^ 
helpmate was nimbh* and nnweari<Ml. In tine, w<‘ liav(* gui 
the letter done and fairly s<*nt away last night. I do noi 
reckon it a. g«M.d h'lti'r, but it expressi's in a probably too 
emphatic way what my convictions are, and is a clearance t<: 
my eonsci(Uice in that matter wlndher it do good or not. 
whethin* it be good or not. 


Joarnal. 

Nort^mhi'e 21. — Mhofe. with much ])iidd!e and coiifiisii! 
bollnu’, owitig to ninlinous rigdit hand mainly, a lett ir to <h<‘ 
‘Times’ on the French-t ierman (piestion, dat(‘d ten day 
ago, ])nblishe<l in ‘d’imes'of XovembiM' IS. lnlinit(* javge!; 
in newspa]>er'i seemingly, and many sernbbv notes kneckini'; 
at this door in consetpience. .Must last still for a. few (lay" 
- -hh a few days will pass away like a dust-cloud. 

Xot sci’iibhy notes only, ])nt a rain of h'lters. 
wise, foolish, sains mad,’ sti'eamed in iijtoii Clieyne 
Ilow during tin* next few W(‘i‘ks. Some W(‘re really 
interesting, eoTtiing Irom fl(‘rman soldiers sca’viny m 
tlie trtmeln^s ])efore Pai*is, grateful to tin' singK‘ 
Faiglisbman wlio eon Id find for tlnun and stand ap 
f<>r thetn. On tin; 2otli a telegram was forwanh'd to 
him by the Prussian Amhassadf)]*, with a. note from 
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liiinself. The terms of tlie message I do not know, 
nor by wliom it was sent. 1’lie nature of it, liow- 
cvcr, may be inferred from the words of Count 
Jkn'nstorll* 

Prussia House, ( Jarltoii J I ous»^ Terrace, 
XovemLer :2o, Js70. 

Sir, — T received yesterday evening tlie enclosed telegram 
for you from llarnhnrg, and I am much gratified to l)e aide 
to avail myself of the opportunity of forwarding it to yon, 
and of expressing to tlie; celebrate^d historian iny entire con- 
cunence in the thankfulness of my (•(mntrymen. 

I hav(‘ the honour to b<‘, Sir, 

\ our obedient Servant, 

IjEK.NSTOKIT. 

Ill fact Carlyle's hdter had most idrectually 
aiiswered its jiurpose. 'riiere was no mori* talk of 
hiij.lish interposition. .M. 'fliiers came ovin* to beg 
hn- help ; if uot nuit(‘rlal. at h‘ast moral. We had to 
decline to intm*fere, and France was left to its fate — 
a, fate terrible beyond CarlyU‘'s expectation, for Paris, 
after being taken by the (Germans, had to be re- 
covered again out of the hands of tlie French C’om- 
iiiime amidst t.lu’ a.slu‘s of the Tuileries, and a second 
S^e])teml)ei* ' massacre, to be avengaal by a massacre 
ill turn. On tlic*se horrors there is a jiregnant pas- 
sage ill a letter of his to bis brotlu'r. lie saw, Avlien 
HO one else saw it, the coming greatnc'^s of Prussia. 
Perhaps he saw otlu*r things e([ually correidly which 
Hu one else can see. 


To John Carhfh\ 

‘ May IM). 1871. 

lam much in the dark about the real meaning of all 
fliese (iiiasi-infernal Fedlainisms, upon whicdi no newspaper 
tliat I look into has cTuything to say except ‘horrible,* 
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‘ shameful,’ and ‘O Lord, I thank thee that we Engl isli men 
are not as other men.’ One thing f can see in these 
murderous ragings by the poorest classes in Paris, that they 
are a tremendous proclamation to the ui)[H*r class(*s in nil 
countries: ‘ (hir condition, after eighty-two y<'ars of st nig- 
gling, O ye quack upper classes, is still uninqirovcd ; more 
intolerable from ycmr to year, and from revolution to revolu- 
tion ; and by the Eternal Powers, if 3’ou cannot, mend i| 
we will blow up the world, along with ourselv('s and yon.’ 

It was CarKdo’s dolilKn-ato conviction tliat a fnti^ 
like tliat of Paids, and Lii* woi-so than bad yet Ixdalh n 
Paris, lay directly ahead of all great modern cities, 
if tlunr adaii's W(Mv allowed to drift on under 
f((ln: and so -(tailed Liberty. 

Blit the world and its concei’iis, even Franco- 
German wars and Paris revolutions, could noi 
abstract his mind, cxccjit fitfully, from lli(‘ (aaitral 
thoughts wliicli occupied his Inaart. Ifis intm'ost had 
essentially gone, from tin' Pia^scnt to the Past and 
Futunn the Past so jiainfully beantifnl, tin* Fill nr' 
with the veil oxau’ it wliitdi no hand had liflial oi-co.dvl 
lift. C^ndd lie but hojx* to sea* her once more, il 
only fo)’ five minutes*'^ By tin* side of this tin.' r(‘>l 
was nothing. 

In the midst of llu‘ (‘cho(‘s from the battlcliidd.s 
lie writ(*s : — - 


JuKrnal. 

October 11, 1870.- — Very sad, sunless, is t1i(‘ line of dd> 
now almost empty world to me. World about to vainMi 
for mf! in I'^tcrnitios that cannot he known. Inlinitc longin' 
for iny loved ones- towards Her almost a kind of rnonmAil 
worship- -this is the one celestial f*lement of my ncwexl^'- 
ence ; otherwise in gen(*ral ‘ wae and weary ’ - ‘ 
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weary.’ Not even the amazing Gerrnan-Fnnich ^var, grandest 
and most beneficent of Heavenly ])rovidenees in the history 
of my time, can kindle me, except for a short while.’ 

Again, soon after Count Bernst(')rff’s note : — 
Journal. 

December 15, 1870. — ^How ])nngent is remorse, when il 
turns U])on the loved dead, who cannot ])ardon ns, cannot h(‘ar 
us now! Two ])lain pr(‘c<ipts thcr<‘ are. Host thou intend a 
kindness to thy beloved one ? Ho if straightway, w^hile the 
fat(iful Future is not yet here. Has thy heart’s friend care- 
lessly or crnolly stal)b(Ml into thylcart. Oh, forgiv(> him ! 
Think how, when thou art dead, he will [)nnish himself. 
True [)r(*ci‘|)ts - -clear <lictates of jnaidenee both, yc*t how often 
neglect (m1 ! 

In tlio following s])ring there are tlie saddest 
i.otic('s of th(' failure of liis hand, as if lu* was still 
eager to write something, but could not : - - 

boss of my right haml for writing witli — a terrible loss. 
Never shall I learn to write by dictation, I ])i‘reeiv(*. Alas ! 
alas! for I might still work a little if I had my hand, and 
the night comet h wherein no man can woik. 

And a fortnight later: — 

Jitne 15, 1871. — (hirions to consider the institution of 
the Right liand among nnivm’sal mankind ; fwobably the very 
oldest human institution tliat <‘xists, indispensable to all 
hunuiii co-operation whatsoever. Ht‘ that has seen three 
mowers, one of wdiom is hdt-handed trying to work to- 
gether, and how’ impossibh* it is, has wilm‘ss(‘il the simplest 
form of an impossibility, which but for tin' distinction of 
‘right hand’ w’onld have pervaded all human things. Have 
often thought of all that — never saw it so clearly as this 
morning while out \valking, unslept and drt'arv enough in 
the windy sunshine. How old? ‘Old! I wonder if there is 
any people barbarous enough not to hav(‘ this distinction 
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of hands ; no human Cosmos possible to be even begun 
without it. Oldest Hebrews, &e. writing from right to 
are as familiar with the world-old institution as we. 

Why that particular hand was chosen is a question not to 
be settled, not worth asking except as a kind of riddle : pro- 
bably arose in fighting ; most important to protijct your lieuri 
and its adjacencies, and to carry tlie shield in that hand. 

This is very cliaraetoristic of Carlyle, who wont 
always to the lieait of every sulqeet Avhieli oectipied 
him. Ihit his j)aj*ticiilar oecujiation with it at tlnit 
moment, and his impatience with liis inability lo 
write, perliaps arouse from an eageriu'ss to leave com- 
plete, with a fitting introdnetion. tlu‘ letters and 
memorials of Jiis wife, befoi*e making a linal dis- 
jiosition of the manuscript, lie could not do it. Ho 
was conscious that, he would nevi‘r 1)(‘ able to do it. 
and that lie must deeiih* ou some ollnu* eonrse. 1 
was still bis eonstant eompaiiion, but uj> to this tim(‘ 
he bad never meutioiK*d llu'si* memoirs to m(‘. Of 
her lie sjioke ('(.mtinually, always in the same j*emorsc 
fill tone*, always with hittei* self-reproacli ; hut if 
the inonum(*nt which lu* had raised to lK*r meniory 
lie had never spoken at all. One day — the middle or 
end of June*, 1871 — he brought, himsi*lf, to my house*, 
a large ])arcel of [lajun-s. He ])nt it in my hands. 
He told me to take it simply and ahsohitely as iny 
own, without reference to any other person oi* persons, 
and to do with it as 1 phrased aftei- he was gone. 
He explained, when lie saw me surprised, that it was 
an account of his wife's Jiistory, that it was iin*om- 
])lete, that he could himself form no opinion wlietlu'r 
it ought to be published or not, tliat he could do no 
more to it, and must pass it over to me. He wished 
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never to licar of it again. 1 nuist judge. I must 
publish it, the whole, or pai-t — or else destroy it all, 
if I thought that this would be the wiser thing to 
do. He said notliing of any limit of time. I was to 
wait only till he was dead, and he was llien in con- 
stant expectation of his end. Of himself he desired 
that no luography sliould be written, and that this 
Memoir, if any, should be the authorised rec.ord of 
him. Ho extrtiordinary a mark of coiilLdence toiudied 
me dec])ly, but the res[)onsibility was not to be hastily 
arci?pted. 1 was then going into the country for the 
summer. I said that I would take the MH. with me, 
and Avould either write to him or would give him an 
answer wlicui we met in tlie autumn. 

On examining the presiait wliich liad l)een thus 
angularly made to me 1 round that it eonMst('d of a 
irans(‘i’ipt of the * IhaniniscemM^ ' of Mrs. Carlyle, 
which he had written immediately after her death, 
with a co])y of tlu? old direction of IShO. that it was 
net to be pul.)lishtal ; two other fragimmtary accounts 
of her family and herself; and an aitiaiipt at a prefac.e, 
wliich had becm abandoned. The rest was the collection 
of her own letters, vKic. — almost twice as voluminous 
asthat whic'h has been since printed — with notes, com- 
mentaries, and introductory i*xj)lanations ol his own. 
The ])erusal was inlinitcly all’ecting. I saw at once 
tlie meaning of his passionate exprc'ssions of remorse, 
of his allusions to Johnson's penance, and ol his re- 
peated declaration that something like it was due 
from himself, lie had never jii iijierly undervstood till 
he]‘ death how much slu* had sulleiaxl, and how much 
be had himself to answer foy. Hhe, it ap])eared, in 
ber young days had asjnriHl after literary distinction. 
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Tic had bore built toirether, at once a memorial of tl)(^ 
genius which had been sacrificed to himself, and of 
tliose faults in himself whi(*h, thouo-h they were faults 
merely of an in*i table tem])erament, and though Ik; 
extravaufantly exa^fixerated tluun, had saddened lioi- 
married life. Somethinir of this I had observed, luit 
I had not known the extent of it ; and this action 
of Carlyle’s struck me as soinethinj^ so beautiful, so 
unexampled in the whole history of literatuix^, that T 
could but admire it with all my heart. Faults there 
had ])een ; ^^es, faults no doubt, but such faults as 
most married men commit daily and hourly, and ru^vei; 
think them faults at all : y(‘t to him his conduct 
seemed so heinous that he could int(*ii(l (kdibcu’alely 
that this record should Int tin' only history that was 
to surviv(^ of himself. In his most lu'roic life tlierc 
was nothing’ moi-e hei-oic, more (diai*act(U‘istic of him, 
more indicative at once of his humility and his in- 
tense truthfidju'ss. lb* reearde<l it (‘vidently as an 
expiation of his own conduct, all that he had now 
to ofliu*, and sonu't hinir A\ hi<'h launoved tln^ shad(u,'. 
between himself and her mcmoi'y. 'flu' (piestion 
before me was wlu'ther I was to say that the atoiu'- 
ment on^dit not to lx* cf)mplcted, anti that tin* bravest 
action whi(di \ had <*v(*r heard of should be lelt 
nnext^ented, or wh(*lher T was to l)(‘ar the re|)roac!', 
if the letters were Loven to tin? world, of having' u"- 
covered tin* errors of tln^ b(*st fritmd that I had i‘vcr 
had. Carlyl(! hinis(‘lf could not direct the publication, 
from a fcjcrnye*. I supj)os(‘, of delicacy, and dread ol 
ostentation. T could not tell him that then^ wns 
nothing in his conduct to be re])ented of, fon there 
was much, and mon? than T had ^^oiessed ; and T had 
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again to reflect that, if 1 inirnt the MS., Mrs. Carlyle 
had been a voliiniinoiis letU'r-writcM’, and had never 
been reticent al)ont lier grievatu'es. Otlier letters of 
liers would infallilfly in lime (a)ine to liglit, telling 
the same story. I slnnild then have done Cai‘lyle’s 
memory irreparable wrong. He liad liimself been 
ready witli a bank and noble eonfession, and the 
world, after its first astonislnnent, would have felt in- 
creased admiration flji* the man Avho had tlie courage 
to make it. T should have st(‘ppe(l between liini 
and the com]jletion of a ])nr[)ose which would liave 
washed his reputation cleai* of tlu^ only reproach 
whicli could b(* brought against it. Had Carlyh* beam 
afi ordinary man, his private life* would have eon 
cei'iied no oiu‘ but himself, and no one woidd lia\'c 
cai'ed to impiii-e into it. Ihit lu‘ belone'cd to the 
e\c(*pt ioiial few of whom it was c(U’tain that (*very- 
tliing tliat could lx* known would eventually be sifted 
out. tSooiKM’ or lat(‘r tin* whoh* truth would be iv- 
vealed. Should it be told voluntaialy l)y hiniscdf. or 
maliciously by others hereaftei- ^ That was the 
question. 

Wlum T saw him again aftei* the sunmn'r we 
talked the subject ov('r with tin* fulhr^t conlidence. 
lie was nervously anxious to know my resolution. I 
told him tliat, so far as I could then form an opinion, 
I thought that the letters be published, provided 

the ])rohibition was withdrawn against publishing 
his own ^lemoir of AFrs. Carlyle, 'fhat would sliow 
what his feeding had really Ix'en, and what she had 
really been, whicdi also might pmdiaps be miscon- 
*^triied. It would have been hard on both of them 
if the sharp censures of Mrs. C\arlyle’s pen had been 
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left unrelieved. To tliis Carlyle instantly assented. 
Tlie co])y of the Monioir had indeed been given to 
me among tlic other paj)ers, that I miglit make use of 
it if I liked, and lie had ])erhaps forgotten that any 
proliibilion liad been attaelied, but I recjuired, and I 
re(a?ived, a direct permission to ])rint it. Tlie next 
(piestion was about the time of publication. On tlie 
last page of the MiS. was attached a [)encil note naming, 
ilrst, twenty years after his death. The ^ after my 
death ’ had been erased, but the twenty y(*ars i-e- 
Jiiaiiied. d'hoiigh I. Avas cunsidejabJy youngei* tli.-uj 
lie was, I could not calculate on living tAVcnty years, 
and the letters, if publislu‘d at all, weixi to Ix^ puh- 
lished by me. W'hen lu‘ had givi*u them to me in 
June he had told nu*. only that I was to wait till ho 
Vv'as gone. Ih* said now that tmi years would 1)(‘ 
enough — tem years from that time, 'fhere W(.‘re many 
allusions in the h'tteis to peoj)le and things, anec- 
dotes, eriti(‘isms, obscu'vations, written in the con- 
lidmice t)f })ri\'ate eorix‘>|)ondenee, which ought not 
to be ])rint(‘d within so short a tinn*. I mentioned 
sonn? of these, which In* dii*e<*ted me to omit. 

On thesis conditions i acceptc'd the charge.*, but 
still oidy liyjHjtlietically. It had been entrusted to 
me alone, and E wish(*d lor further advice. He said 
that if I was in a didicidty 1 might consult John 
Forster, and he ad(h‘d art(*rwards his brother John. 
John Carlyle t had m*ver an opportunity ol enii- 
sulting. I presumed that tFohn Carlyle was ac 
([uainted witk his broth(‘r's intentions, and would 
(a)nimunicate wdlh me on the subject if he wished 
to do so ; but 1 sent tlie inanuscri|)t to Torstcr, that 
I might learn generally his oj)inion aV)out it. Forstci 
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had been one of Mrs. Carlyle’s dearest friends, much 
more intimate witli her than I had been, lie, if any 
one, could say wliether so open a revelation of the 
life at Cheyne Row was one which ought to l)e made. 
Forster read the letters. I suppose tlnit lie felt as 
uncertain as I had done, the reasons against the pub- 
lication being so obvious and so weighty. But he 
admired equally the integrity which had led Carlyle 
to lay bare his inner history. Me felt as I did, that 
Carlyle was an excojilional person, whose charact(*r 
the world had a right to know, and he found it dilli- 
cult to come to a com'lusion. To me at any rate he 
gave no oj^inion at all. Ih* merely said that he 
would talk to (karlyle hiins(‘ir. and would udl him 
that he must niak(* my po>ition pei’li'ctly clea]’ in Ills 
will, or troubh' would <*(‘rtainly arisi' about it. Xo- 
thiiig more jiassed between Forster and invself u]K)n 
tlu‘ subject. Carlyle, however, in the will whicli 
he niad(‘ two y(*ars later luHjueathed the MS. to 
me spt‘cirically in terms ol* t)u‘ temhaavst eonlhh'uee. 
lh‘ desii'ed that T should consult Idirsler and his 
brother when the occasion came Ibi* a lii’al I'e^olu- 
tion; but especially be gave tin* trust to uu‘. charging' 
me to do my bi‘st and wisi’si with it. He nu'utioiu'd 
s(‘ven yeai’s or ten from that daJi' (IS7-h) as a term 
at whi(di the IMS. might be published ; but. that, no 
possible question might b(‘ raised liereaftor on that 
part of the mattc‘r, he left the (h'terminat ion of tlu' 
time to myself, and rc'quested others to a(‘cept my 
judgment as bis own. 

Under tlu'sc? conditions tlu' ‘ i.iUtm’s and ^bnnorials' 
remained in my hands. At the dale of his will of l87o 
he adhered to his old resolution, that of himself there 
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slioiild be no biography, and tliat tliese letters and 
these letters alone should be the iuture record of him. 
Within a few weeks or months, however, he discovered 
that various persons who liad been admitted to partial 
intimacy witli him wei*c busy upon his history. If 
lie was to iigure before the Avorld at all after hiy 
deatli lie preferred that there sliould be an authentic 
portrait of him ; and therefore at the close of this 
same year (ISTM) again, witliont note or warning, 
lu^ sent me his own and Ids wife's ])rivate papers, 
jouj-nals, (:orjvs]K)nden(*e, ‘ remiinscenccs,’ and other 
fragments, a collection overwhehidng from its abun- 
dance, for of his hnters from the earliest period of 
Ills life his fandly and friends had preserved every 
one that he liad Avritten, while he in turn seemed to 
liave destroyed none of theirs. ‘Take; tliem,’ lie said 
to me, ‘ aiul do what you (‘an with them. All 1. can 
say to you is. Burn freely. If you have any allecdion 
for me, tlu.* more you burn th(‘ beltei’.' 

I burnt nothing, and it was w(*ll that I did not, 
for a year belbre his death he d(.*sired me, when 1 hrd 
done with these to give them to his nicre. Ihii. 

indeed everything of his own which L found in thc^sc 
pape-rs tended only to I’aise his character. They 
showed him, in all his outwai’d conduct, the same 
noble, single-minded, simphvhearted, aliectionate man 
wliicli i myself had always known him to be; while 
Ids inner natui*e, with tins fresh insight into it, s(‘(mH‘d 
ever gramhu' and more imposing. 

The new task which liad beim laid u])on me com- 
plicated th(j jiroblem of tlie ‘ Betters and Memorials. 
My first liop(i was, that, in the absen(!e of lurther 
delinite inst i-iictions Irom hims(df, 1 might interweave 
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parts of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters with his own corre- 
spondence in an ordinary narrative, passing lightly 
over the rest, and touching the dangerous ])laces 
only so far as was unavoidable. In this view I wrote 
at leisure the greatest part of ‘ tlie iii-st forty years ’ 
of Ids life. The evasion of tlie difficulty was perhaps 
cowardly, but it was not unnatural. I was forced 
back, however, into the straighter and better course. 
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ClIArTEll XXXTII. 

A.I). jot. 77. 

AVcjirinosfi of lifn History of tlio Xorso Kin^s Portrnit of Jolin Knox 
- Doalli Ilf John Mill iiinl tho llislioj) of Wincliestor i\rill nnd 
Carlyle Irish policy of Mr. (Jhulstone J'ho Pmssinn Order el 
INForit Offer of the (Irand Cross of tin* Jhith Wiiy refnseil hfinl 
Beaconsllekl and tho.Uusso-'rnrkisli war Letter to the ‘Times.’ 

(jAKhVidO oil aft(‘r tliis mon* (‘asy in liis Jiiiiicl. 

hill othorwisi' weary and ' hoav'v laden': for life.afler 
litt had lost t]i(‘ ()<)W(*r of workintx, was l)(‘('<)iiu‘ a 
more InirdtMi lo him. Often and often he spoke (Mi- 
vioiisly of tli(‘ Ihmian imdliod of lakini^' leave of it. 
Tie liad rt‘ad of a senator in 'rrajan's time who, slip- 
])ini*' n])on the pavement from infirmity, kissed the 
ground, oxelaimir'Lf •Proserpine, I (*ome I ’ juit his lion 
in order, and ( nded. i o***:*! ly ( arlyle approvi'd of snrli 
a termiiiatioii. and reyrelled that it was no loiigiM' 
])m‘mitt(_‘d. I fe di<l m>t eoneeive. he said, that liis 
]\Tak(M* would resent tin* voluntary a jipi'aranet* ht'forc* 
Him of a poor er(‘al urt* who had lahouri-d faithfully 
at his task till In* <‘ould labour no moi'e. He nuidi* one 
mon* effort to produee something. He had all alony 
admiriMl the old Norsemen, hard of hand and triu' of 
sp^sch, as the root of all tliat was noblest in the 
English nation, klven tin* {Scandinavian gods were 
nearei* to him than the Hc?brew. With someoiu* to 
write for him, he put togidlier a .sketch of the Norse* 
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kings. The stories, as he told tliein to mo, s(;t oil* by 
]iis voice and manner, were vigorous and l)eautiful ; 
tJie end of Olaf Trygveson, foi- instance, who went 
down in ])attle into the fiord in Ids gilded armour, 
but tlie gr(‘ater part of them were weakened l)y 
the process of dictation. The thing, wlien finished, 
seinncd dilutiMl moonsldne, and did init please him. 


Jnitr-utl. 

Fi‘hi'Uin‘i/ la, 1S72.- Idnishrd yrsfc'rdny tliat loni^ 
riginniok* iipoii tlu* Norse Kings. Kneevtuin now what to 
r]o with it ; if not at once throw it into tlie fin'. Ft is worth 
iiotliing at all, has taught uh* at l('a>t how impossible the 
j.iohleiii is of writing anything in the haist ///o:' liy 

i'i(.'tation ; how the pr4'sene<‘ <»f a third party heiwt'en rny 
1; oughts and m(‘ is fatal to any ]>rocess ofeh'or tlioiight. 

Tfe wrote also a < riti<*isiu 011 the porlrails of dolui 
Knox, in which he succeeded in demolishing the 
aiilhnrity of th(‘ aca-epted likeue'^M's. willioiil. how- 
(‘ver. completed V i'stablishiug that of aiio! her which lie 
(l(‘sir(‘(l to substit utc f(»r them. 11 c had gi'cai insight 
!iilo the luiman faci*, and into tlie clmracter which 
Inv hehiiid it. ‘ Ant Knox ant Ihabolus.' he saitl, in 
sliowmg me the new jiicture : ' if not Knox who can 
d he? A man witli (hat face left lii^ mark bdiiiul 
Hut physiognomv inav be ixdie'd iipoii too lar. 
the oiitxvard twidcnci' was s\) wiaik that in his 
^h’niiger days he would not have fed! sc conlident. 

This, with an a])j)endix to his *T.ife ol Schiller, was 
diidast of Ids literary labours. Ib* ne'er tritnl any 
thing again. The pt'iudl entries in tiie Journal grew 
^t'Jinticr, more illesiiblo, and at last (.“eased alti'gethex 

IV. ‘ P i.: 
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The will was resolute as ever, but the liand was power- 
less to obey. I gather up the iraginents that remain. 

July 12, 1872.— Along interval filled only with pitiful 
miseries and confusions hositfori/ottf.ii. Empty otherwise, e.x- 
cept for here and there an hour of serious, penitent refieetion, 
and of a sorrow which could be called loving, calm, and in sonic 
sort, sacred and devout ! Ture clear Mack amidst the geneial 
muddy gloom. Item, generally if attainable, two honis 
(after 10.30 I'.M.) of reading in some really good book— 
Shakesiiearo latterly— which amidst the silence of all the 
Universe is a u.seful and purifying kind of thing. Ibfiniiii.,- 
ceuces too without limit. Of prospects nothing possible 
except what has been common to me with all wise olil men 
since th.’ world began. Ulos.- by li.‘S the .sinv/, but 

impenetrable (is, was, and must b.' .so) to teire.strial lh.)ughl,< 
for evermore. I’erhap.s something! I’erliaps nothing, 
after all. Ood’s will, there also, be supreme. If we are te 
meet! Oh, Almighly Father, if we are, but .silence! silence; 

Tlio etui of the suiuuier of lS7’i was spent at 
Seaton witli Lady Aslibiirloii, wliose :dreetionale rare 
was unwearied. In a hie now lalling stagn.inl it i> 
unnecessary to I'ollow closely liencelorlh the occu- 
pation of limes and setisons, 'I'he cliief points only 
need be now noted. The rockel w:is burnt out and 
the stick fallin,”-. In iXovember oflhat year F.iuersoii 
came again to Fnglaiul, and remained here and outlie 
Continent till Um -May following, lie had brought 
his daughter with him, and from both of tlicm Car- 
lyle received a faint pleasure. Hut even a Irieud so 
valued could do little for him. llis contemi>oiaries 
Avere (lr()])|)injj: all round; John Mill died, 
Wilberforee died; everyone seemed to die e.vrcii 
liiinsolf. 
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Journal. 

June 9, 1873. — ‘More and more dicary, barren, base, and 
ugly seem to me all the aspects of this poor diminishing quack 
world — hilleii o])(‘nly anarchic — doomed to a d(‘ath which 
one can only wisli to be speedy. . . . Death of John Mill at 
Avignon about a month ago, awakening what a world of 
reflections, emotions, and remembrances, fit to be totally kept 
silent in the presimt mail explosion (among the maddest 1 
have seen about anyone) ot universal threuodying penny- 
a-linism ; not at any time a melodious jjhenomenon.’ 

I luul myself written to him 011 the Jlisliop of 
Wiiicliester s death, lie answered: — 

Juii/2\), 1873. — ‘ I altogether syinpathizt* in what you say 
J poor Sam of Winchester. 'J’he event is ]hfiful, tragical, 
•.iiui altogether >adder to me than 1 could havi‘ e.xpiH-ted. He 
was far from being a bad man, and was a most dexterous, 
stout, and clever on<‘, and I bave (.»ften exchanged pleasant 
(li.ilogues with him for the last thirty years — linished now- - 
silfUt for all eternity! I Jind he was really of ndigious 
iriture, and ihoiighl in si'cret, in >[»ile of his ])isljophood, 
very much in regard to religion as we do. 

Ills remarks on Mill and Mill's aulohiograpliy ai’e 
curiuus. 

/'(> John ( 'iirbjlc. 

( 'lielsoa : -May 10, ]s73. 

Vesterday, on ste]>])ing out into the >treet, [ was told 
that .loliii Mill was dead. I had heard no whisper of sueh a 
thing before; aud a great, blaek sheet of mournful, mori' or 
less tragie, memories — not about .Mill alone — rushed down 
npon me. JV)or ,Mill I lie too, has worlced out- his life drama 
ill sight of me ; and that seem* has elost‘d (00 biJon* my old 
eyes — though he was so miieh my junior, (loose N. came 
down to mo to day — very dirtv~-very enthusiastic — very 
stupid and confused, with a daily newspaper ‘ containing two 
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articlos, iriefr;i])ly snblimp jind hoart-ini cresting upon Mill.’ 
Two more blnstrouti brigs of empty wind T have seldom read. 
‘ Immortal fame ! ’ ‘ First spirit of his age ! ’ ‘ Thinker of 

thinkers ! ’ What a picc(‘ of work is man with a ])enny-n- 
liiier pen in his liand. 


To the So mo. 

Novpnihcr r>. 

‘ You have lost nothing by missing the autobiogra])h y of 
Mill. T have m^ver read a more uninteresting book, nor 1 
should say a sillim-, by a man of sense, integrity, anil serions'- 
ness of mind, d’he pcainy a-limu's were very Inisy wiili ii. 
I believe, for a work or two, but were evidently pausing in 
doubt and ditlleiilly by t lie time the second edition i-am. 
out. It is wholly till* life of a logie-ehopping (Migine, lillli' 
more of human in it than if it had been done* by a tliiiiL 
of mechanized ii’on. Autobiography of a sti'ani-engiiM 
perhaps, you may somet inn's read it. As a nioni-nfu' 
psyehieal curiosity, but in no other point of view, cim ii 
interest anybody. I suppose it will deliv(*r ns hi'in-efortl' 
from tin* eiK'k-i-Ieerie crow about ^ the (Ireat Thinker of ki- 
Age.' Welcome, (hough ineonsideralih* ! Tin* thought "f 
poor -Alill allng{dher, and of his life and history in this e icr 
muddy world, gi\(‘s me real pain and sorrow. 

Hucli n seut'enei*, so expressed, is a nielane.hoK 
ending to the :d)(*<'t i(inat(* intini;n*v Aylii(*b had oner 
existcal betu'eeii Mill and ( arlvh*. At iK'a.rl, |)erliaj)". 
tliey remained agreed - at least as inneh agrei'd re 
C'arlyle and llishoj) Wilheiddree eoidd liav(‘ lu'en: 
botli helies'ed that tin' existing socaal arraiigiMiiiMib 
in this country w(*re incurably l)ad, that in tlie eon 

ditions under which the grc'at mass f)f h.nnnm hi'iiigs in 
all civilised count ]-i<‘.s now lived, inovcal, .‘ind Ji:nl thru 
being, therij was at jiresent such dee]) injustice dirt 
the. system ^vhi^dl jicnuitted su(‘h tilings could not 
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1)0 oi’ long eiuluraiHic. Carlylo ielt this to liis latest 
hours. Without justice society is sick, and will con- 
tinue sick till it dies. The modern world, incapable 
of looking duty in the fac.e, attempts to silence 
complaint with issuing ilash-notes on the bank of 
Liberty, and will leave all men free to scj’amble for 
as much as they can secure of tlui swine’s trough. 
This is the notion which it forms to itself of justic.e, 
and of the natural aid which human beings are bound 
to give to one another. Of the grace's of mutual kind- 
liness, of the dignity and beauty whicii rise out of or- 
ganically-formed human society, it j)olitically knows 
nothing, and cliooses to know nothing. Tlie batthi 
is no longei’, even to the' stianig, who haveg at least, 
ilie one virtue* e)f coui’ago ; the battle is te) the 
i iinning, in wlom is no virtue at all. In (/aiiyle’s 
opinie)!! ne» renuMly la.y in pe)litie‘al libe'rty. Anarchy 
only lay there*, and wrete-hcelncss, anel ruin, ^lill 
had stiaick into that i’e)ad for himx.'lf. Oaidyle had 
gone into the e)tlK*r. They hael elrifte*d far a])art, 
and were now sej)arateel for e*ve‘r. finie will dee'ide 
Ix'tween them. .Mill's tln'ory i»f things is stdl in the 
ascendant, langlainl i.s me)ving more e*age*rly than 
ever in the (lirectie)n of enfraiichiseinent. bedieving 
that the*re lies the.* Lanel of Pre)mise. The orate)rs 
cello .Mills doe’lriues: the millions listen and believe. 
Tlie outwarel asj)ee*t of things seems te) say tliat Mill 
^lid, anel that (Mrlyle did jK)t, understanel the ee)n- 
ditions of tlie ago. Hut the way is king, the e*xpected 
vu'tories are still te) be won — are' j)e)slpe)neel till the 
(lay Avliem ‘l^aiglanel, the nn)tlu*r e)f iVee natie)ns, lu*r- 
is free.’ Thi*re are rapiels ye't te) be stemmed, 
<^ 1 * cataracts to desce'iul, and it remains nncewtain 
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whether on arriving (if we do arrive) at a finislied 
democracy, it will be a land flowing witli milk and 
honey, or be a waste heaving ocean strewed with the 
wrecks of dead virtues and ruined institutions. 

Carlyle Avas often taunted — once, I think, by Mr. 
Lecky — with believing in notliing but the divine right 
of strength. To me, as I read him, he seems to say, 
on the contrary, that, as this universe is constructed, 
it is ‘ rigJit ’ onl}^ that is strong. He says himself : — 

With respect to that ])oor heresy of* itn'ght being tin' 
symbol of right Ho a certain great juid venerable author,’ 1 
shall have to tell beckv one day that quite the converse or 
rexi^.rse is tlu‘ gr<‘nt and vcmerable author’s real opinion - 
namely, that right is the et(‘rnal synibol of might; as 1 hope 
h<*, one day d(^‘^cending miles and lengnes l)eyond his present 
philosophy, will, with amazement and r(‘Ml gratitiention, dis- 
cover ; and that, in fact, he probably ik'vcm- met with n son 
of Adam more eontemptnoiis of might (‘X(‘ept where it rests 
on the above origin. 

Old and Aveary as ho Avas, the persistent belief ef 
people in the blessings of denioci-acy, and tlie C(;!t- 
fidence Avhicli they gaA'o to leaders avIio aviu’c oitlier 
pla}'ing on their credulity or Avere themsidves tlie 
dupes of their OAvn phrases, distressed and ])rov()ko(l 
Carlyle. Ife Avas aware that he (*onld do notliing, 
tliat self-goA^ernment by count of lieads Avoiild be 
tried out to the end before it Avtmld I'c abandoned ; 
but in his conversation and letters lie spok(j liis 
opinions freedy — especially his iiidignatiou at the 
playing Avitli fire in Ireland, Avhieli the great popular 
chief liacl begun. 
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To John Carlyle. 

Chelsea: March 7, 1873. 

The whole world is in a mighty fuss here about Gladstone 
;ind his Bill : * the attack on the third hranch of the Upas 
Tree, and the question what is to become of him in conse- 
(juence of it. To myself from the beginning it seemed the 
consummation of contomptibilities and petty trickeries on 
his ])art, one of the most transparent bits of thimblerigging 
to secure the support of his sixty Irish votes, the Pope’s 
brass band, and to .smuggle th<^ education violin into the 
hands of Uullen and the sacrtnl sons of Belial and the 
scarlet woman, I had ever seen from him before. 

And again : — 

March L>.3, 1873. 

Gladstone appears to me one of the contempt iblest men 
I ever looked on. A poor Kitualist; almost spectral kind of 
phantasm of a man — nothing in him but forms and cere- 
monies and outside wrappages; incapable of seeing veritably 
any fact whatever, but seeing, crediting, and laying to heart 
the mere clothes of the fact, and fancying that all the rest 
does not exist. J^et him tight his own battle, in the name of 
Beelzebub the god of Ekron, who seems to be his God. 
Poor phantasm ! 

lie wa.s better pleased witli a lecture on English 
notions of governinent, delivered by Sir Janies Stephen, 
at the riiilosojdiical Institution, at Edinburgh : — 

T found it (he says, November 15) a very curious piece 
indeed, delineating one of the most perfect dust-whirls of 
Administrative Nihilism, and absolute absurdities and impo- 
tences, ir.cre like an electric government apparatus for Bedlam, 
elected and submitted to by IhHllam, than any sane apparatus 
ever known before. And strangely enough it is interlarded 
with the loyallest assurances every now and then that it is the 

* Irish Education Bill. 
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one form of government for us for an indefinite period, and 
tliat no clninge for the better can be ]>raetieally contemplated. 
He is a very honest man, Stephen, with a huge heavy stroke 
of work in him. 

Of Stopluiii, Hiiskin, and one or two others, Carlyk^ 
could still think with a degree of comfort. He would 
gladly have struck one more blow against ‘ things not 
true;’ for his intellect was strong <is ever and his 
sight as })iercing ; but he sadly found that it was not 
to be. On ].)ec‘ember 0 he made tin* last pencil 
entry, or the last that is legible, in hisdournal. I'Vom 
this time his liaiul failed J)im entirely, and I lie pri- 
vate window that opened into his heart was (dosc'd 
u]) — no dictation Ixdng th(‘re admissil)l(‘. 

Decd'Diher bS73. — Day before yesttaalay was my poor 
birthday, attimd(;d with some eeremoniai gr(‘e(iiigs and 
more or less sincere expressions of regard. WcIcouk* these 
latter, though Unimex adant. To mysedf the seiions and 
solemn fact, ‘ Thy seventv-«‘ighth y<‘ar is linislied tlieii.’ \or 
had tiiat in it an inipocssiveness of too mueb dt^d h; perhaps 
rather of too little. A life without work in it, as miini nov\ 
is, lias less and less worth to me ; nay, sometimes a h'elin^ 
of disgi'aca; and blaiiu; is in tiu* ; tin? poor sonl still vividb 
enough alive, hut struggling in vain uiuler the strong iin- 
prisonment f)f tlu^ dying or h{ilf-d(‘ad liody. J^'or many 
months pjast, except for idle remUiKj, I am pitifully idh*. 
•Shame, sham(‘ ! .1 say to myself, hut eaiinot lieli) it. (in^at 
and strange glimpses of thought come to nu* at intervals, 
but to prosecute and fix them dowui is denied iiui. W eak, 
too weak, the fl(*sh, though fhes[)irit is willing. 

He seemed to be drifting ciilndy towards the end, 
as if of outward incidents or outward activities tliere 
would be nothing more to record, iiut tJiere was 
still something Avaiiting, and lie w^as not to leave the 
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world witliout <m open rooognitioii of his servu-es 
to Tiiaiikind. In January 1874, thoro caiuo a rumour 
from J^crlin that Trussia proposed to reward the 
author of tlie ‘Life of Frederic, tlie Great,’ l)y coii- 
lerring on liiiii the Oiaha* of Mia-it, wliieli Fretlej-ieliim 
self had founded. R^ssibly tJie good turn wliieli lu; 
liad done to Germany by Jiis letter during tlie siege of 
Paris, might liave c.ontributed4o di'aw tlie Emperor’s 
attention to him. Hut his great history, translated and 
universally accepted by Frederic/s countrymen as 
ihc worthiest account of their national hero, was itself 
claim suilicient without additional motive. Carlyle 
had never been ambitious of public! honours. He had 
never even thought of such things, and the news, 
when it first I'eaclied (Leyne lioAv, was received with- 
out [larticular flutter of heart. • Wh'rc* it ever so well 
meant,’ he said, ' it can be of no value to me what- 
ever. Do tli(H‘ neither ill na glide.' I'he Order ol 
Merit was the most llalli*ring disl iiiel ion wliicli c.ould 
have been oflered him, for it really nu*ans ' merit, 
and must be earned, even by tin* rrinces of the Hlood. 
Of course be could not refuse* it, and, at the bottom, 
1 am sure that he was ph*asi*d. Yet it seemed as if 
he would not let himself enjoy anything which she 
Avas no longer alive to enjoy witii him. 

The day before yc’sterday (he tells his brother on the 14th 
of February) his Prussian FAcelleuev forwarded to me by 
registered })arcel all tlu? docuineiits and iusigiiia connected 
Avith oil. subliine elevation to the Ihaissian Order of Merit. 
Due re[)ly sent ; and so wi! have doiu*, thank Heaven, with 
this sublime nonentity. 1 feel about it, after the lact is 
over, (juite as emphatically as 1 di<l at tirst, — that liad they 
sent me a quartcu* of a pound of gootl tobaeco, the addition 
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to my happiness would probably have been suitabler and 
greater. 

To bis friends this act of the Gorman Govern- 
ment was a liiifli gratification, if to himself it was a 
sliglit one. The pleasure wliich men receive from 
such marks of respect is in most cases ‘ vsatisfied 
vanity ’ ; and Carlyle never thought of his own j)er- 
formances, exce])t as ‘duty’ indinerently done. 

We, howev(‘r, were all glad of it, the mon' so 
because T then bedieved that when 1 wrote his life I 
should have to say that althoiigli for so many years 
he had filled so great a ])la<‘e amongst us, and his 
character was as noble as his intellect, the Govern- 
ment, or Governments, of his own country — Tory, 
Liberal, or whatever th(‘y might I)e — had passed him 
over without notice?. Tlu? re})roach, however — lor 
reproach it would have been — was happily removed 
while th(?]*e was yet tinn*. 

It is rather for theii* own sakes, than for the 
recipients of their favours, that Governnumts ougl:! 
to recognise illustrious siM'viccs. ’flu? jau’sons whom 
they select for distinction are a test of their own 
worth. 

Everyone rem(Mnb(*rs the catastrophe of 1871. 
Mr. Gladstone, but latcdy ‘ the peo])le’s William,’ tlie 
national idol, was Hung from his pedestal. Tlie 
(anmtry had weari(‘d of him. Adulation had soured 
into contempt, and those who had chanted his praises 
the loudest professed, like tlu; Itoman populace on 
the fall of Sejanus, tliat they had never admired him 
at all. At the time, the general o])iiiion was that his 
star had set for ever, and Carlyle thought so too till 
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lie savr iit, "was iIahI Uve people liad cliosen to 
replace InoA. Ilis mind misgave him tlven ti\at the 
greater faults of ins successor would lift Mr. Gladstone 
back again to a yet more giddy eminence and greater 
o])portunities of evil. Hnt this was not tlie world’s 
impression, and Carlyle tried to Jjide it from himself 
as long as he eonld. Little sanguine as he was, he 
ilattercd himself at the time of tin* election that the 
better spiiat of ancient England was awake again, 
that she had sickened of her follies and was minded 
in earnest to put a curb betw<.M‘n the teeth of anarchy. 
It was a bright flash of hope, and might have been 
more than a liope if tlu' ( V)nservatives could have 
wisely used tlie (.diaiua; which was once more oflered 
them. Unfortunabdy, the conditions of the time per- 
mitted only tli(‘ albn-nalive of Mj‘. Disi'aidi and ]\rr. 
(.Iladstoiu' — ])r()ducts, both of them, of stum]) oratory. 
Erom the autlnir of the lleform Hill of IShT he 
could oidylook for stage tri(d\S or illusions. Nowise 
action could come e)f such a man, and the ])eiidnlum 
would too surely swing bafdv to its old place. (If the 
two, however, since one or the otluu* was inevitable, 
he liked Disraeli the best. Disraeli, tliougii he might 
delude the world, did not delude himself, and could 
see facts as they were if he cai*ed to st'c them. At 
any rate there was a. res])it(‘ from the di.'i^integrating 
j)rocess, and he might hope to live oul his remaining 
years unvexed by any more of it. 

Mr. Disraeli c'ould not have been unaware of the 
imfavourable light in which he was regarded by 
Carlyle, but he by no moans reci])r(^cated the ieeling. 
He was essentially goodnatured, as indeed Carlyle 
always acknowledged, and took any blow that might 
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be aiiueel at liiin witli iinclistiirbcd composure. He 
had been a man of letters before he was a ])oUtician. 
He was proud of his profession and of the distinction 
which lie liad himself concpiered as a novelist. Ih; 
was personally unacquainted with Carlyle ; they had 
moved in diilerent circles, and I believe had never 
met. Jhit in early life lie had been struck with the 
" h'reiK^h Itevolution ; ’ he had imitated the style of 
it, and distinctly regarded the author of that book 
as th(? most inijiorlaiit of living writers. Terhaps ho 
had heard of the bi‘stowal of the Order of Merit, and 
had felt that a scandal would rest on England if a 
man whom (lerinany could singl(‘ out for honour was 
left unnoticed in his own land. lV;rhaj)s the con- 
sideration might have been forced upon him from 
soiiui privati' sourcic At any rati', he forgot, if In' 
had evi'r rcseiiti'd, Carlyle’s assaults u]>on him, and 
determined to use his own elevation as rremier to 
conlei* some high mark of distimUion on a jH'rsnii 
who was so universally loved and admired. It was 
indeed time, for Carlyle hitherto liad been unnoticc'i 
I'ntirely, and had bi'cn left without even the coininon 
marks <»!’ coididence and recognition which far in- 
ferior men ai*e si'ldom without an ojiportunity of 
receiving. lie would not have accepU'd a ])ension 
evim when in extremity of poverty. Hut a jiension 
had never been ollered. Itmini'iit men of letters were 
generally aj)pointed trustees of the Hritish Museum ; 
Carlyle’s name had not been found among them. The 
post of Historiographer Royal for Scotland had been 
lately vacant. This, at least, his friends (*x])e(*ted for 
him; but he had been intentionally passed over. The 
neglect was now atoned for. 
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The letters wliicli were cxchanj^red on this occa- 
sion are so creditable to all persons concefned, that 
I print as many of them as I possess complete — in 
perj)(A((fnn rei niemorhint. 


To ThooHis Co.rlyJe, Ex(]. 

((Confidential.) nourneinoiilli : I)occinb(T 27 , 1874 . 

Sir, — A GovevnnieTii should recotriiise iiitcdloct. It 
plovnt(‘S and sustains tlio tom- of a nation. Hut it is an 
ofli(*o wliich, a(lo(|uat(*ly lo fulfil, requires both courai^e and 
diseriinination, as lltevt^ is a elianee of falling into favouritisiii 
and patronisintr mediocrity, Avhieh, instead of elevating tlioj 
national feeling, would eventually degrade or debase- it. In 
la'eominending H(‘V .Maji^sty to fit out an Arctic Kx))e<lition, 
and in suggesting other nnsisures of that class, lier (iovorn- 
ineiit have shown their sympathy witli Sei«‘nce : and tlii-y 
wish that tin- ])osition of High Letters should b(* i*qually 
acknowledgtHl ; Imt this is nof so easy, lu-eause it is in the 
maa'ssity of things tliat fin* t(‘st of merit cannot be so 
])rc(‘ise in literatim* as in sci<*ne«*. AVhen I considi-r the 
lilerary world, F set* only two living nanit's which F would 
fain belit*ve will be remembered, and they stand out in un- 
contest e<l supi'iMority. Om* is that (»f a poet — if mg. a grt-at 
poet, a real one; tin* othi-i’ is your own. 

F have advist-d the (^>m*en lo offer to confer a baronetcy 
on IMr. Tennvson, and the same distinction diould he at 
your command if you likt'tl it; hut I havt* reim inhert'd that, 
like niys(*lf, you are childless, ami may not care for lu'reditary 
honours. T havt*, ther(*for(*, made u}) my mind, if agreeahle 
to yourself, to recommeml to lh*r iNFajt'sty to confer on you 
tin* higlu'st dist iuction for merit at ln*r command, and which, 
1 belie vC, has never yt*t. hot*n conferred by her except for 
direct services to the State, and that is the Grand (h’oss of 
the Hath. 

I will speak with frankness on another point. It is not 
Well that in the sunset of your life you should be disturbed 
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by common cares. I see no reason why a great author 
should not receive from the nation a pension, as well as a 
lawyer or statesman. Unfortunately, the personal power 
of Her Majesty in this respect is limited ; but still it is in 
the (iueen’s capacity to settle on an individual an amount 
equal to a good fellowship ; and which was cheerfully ac- 
cepted and enjoyed by the gr(Mit spirit of Johnson and the 
pure integrity of Southey. 

Have the goodness to let me know your feelings on these 
subjects. 

I have the honour to remain. Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

H. Dishakij. 


7b Me Il'nfJit Jfon. JI Disr<(Ai. 

♦5, (’hoyiK* Uow, Ola'lsoa : 

I)t'ct‘nib('r 18 M. 

Sir, — Yesterday, to my great surprist*, I liad tlui honour 
to receive your letter containing a magniticeut pro])osal for 
my bciu'lil, which will h(; immiorahh^ to me for lla^ rest of 
my life*. Allow im* to say that, tin* lettta-, both in purp(.rt 
and CApression, is worthy to be. callecl jnagnanij)i(.)us a.iK.1 
noble, that it is without example in my own poor history: 
and 1 think it is unexamj)led, too, in tin* history of governiag 
persons towards men of letters at the present, as at any 
time; and that 1 will earefully preservi* it as otic of tlie 
things ])n*cious to memory and heart,. A real tri*asure or 
benetit it, inde|)end(*nt of all results from it. 

This said to yourself and reposited with many feelings in 
my own grateful mind, I have only to add that your s}'len(li(l 
and generous proposals for my ])raclical behoof, must not 
any of them take efl'ect ; that titles of honour are, in all 
degn'os of them, out of k<*e})ing with the tenour of my own 
poor existen(*e hitherto in this o]K)ch of the world, and would 
be an encumbrance, not a furtherance to nus that as to 
money, it has, after long years of rigorous and frugal, but 
also (thank (iod, and those that are gone before mo) not 
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degrading ix)verty, become in this latter time amply ahvm- 
dant, even superabundant ; more of it, too, now a hindrance, 
not a help to me ; so that royal or other bounty would 
be more than thrown away in my case ; and in brief, that 
except the feeling of your fine and noble conduct on this 
occasion, which is a reiil and permanent possession, there 
cannot anything be done that would not now be a sorrow 
rather than a pleasure. 

With thanks more than usujilly sincere^, 

I have tile honour to be, 8ir, 

Y'our obliged and o))edient servant, 

T. (Jaklyle. 


Vo the ('(Htutess of Derhji. 

bf Cheym* IJow, C'lK'lsea: 

Ducoiiibcv 30, 1874. 

Dear hady, — As 1 believe you to have been the origi- 
nator, contriver, and architect of this beautiful air mansion 
iiitendtMl for my honour and benefit, and as the Premier's 
](‘tter ap[)ears to me very beautiful on his part, 1 venture 
directly to send you a eornad eo[)y of that and of my answt*r 
to it, which I really bad a regret in feeling obliged to write*; 
tliat is to say, in reducing so s]»len<lid an edifice v)f i.he 
generous mind to inexorable nothing; thongb 1 do say still, 
and will say it, tln^ generous intention, brought ready for 
fulfilment from such a «piarter, will ever remain a beautiful 
and ])reeious possession for nu*. 

iMr. Disraeli’s letter is really what I calk'd it, magnani- 
mous and nobh* on his ])art. It reveals to iiu*, after all the 
hard things I have sai<l <»f him, a new and uuex])ecte(l 
stratum of genial dignity and manliness ol cbaractc'r which 1 
had byaio means given him credit for. It is, as my penitent 
heart admonishes me, a kind of ‘hea])ing coals of fire on my 
head;’ and I do truly repent and ])romise to ameiul. her 
the rest, I naturally wish there should be as little as possible 
said about this transaction, though almost inevitably the 
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secret will ooze out at last. lu the meanwhile silence from 
us all. . . . 

Forgive this loose rambling letter. Write no answer to 
it till your own time come, and on the whole forgive me iny 
sins generally, or think of me as mercifully as you cjui. 
With my res])ectful com})liments to Lord Derby, and most 
loyal wishes that all good may be witli you and yours, 

I remain, d(‘ar Lady, 

Vour attacked and most ob(‘dient, 

T. Cahlvlf-:. 


To John ( *nrlifl(\ 

(Mu'lsea: Jaimary 1, 

'rb(? enclos(‘d left(‘r and co]>y of my answer ought lo go 
to you as a family curiosity and seend. Nobody what (‘vm’ 
knows of it beyond our tw'o s(dves liens (‘Xeej)t Lady Derly, 
whom I beli(‘Ve to have been the contriver of th(‘ whoh* 
alVair, Yh)u w’oidd hav(‘ betui sur^u'ised, all of you, to liavi* 
found unex])ectedly your ])oor old brother convaM’tial into Sir 
Tom; ])ut alas! I ben* was no danger al any monnml of siieli 
a catast rojiln*. I do, howman-, I ruly adnuia* I In* magnanimity 
of Dizzy ill regard to me. lie is tin* only man I almost 
never spoke of exeejit w ith e<nit(‘m|)t ; and if th(‘re is ai.v- 
thingof scurrility anywhere eharg(*able against nu*, lu* is tin* 
subject of it ; and yet s(*(*, hen* lu* comes with a pan of hot 
coals foi' my guilty }u*ad. I am, on the wdioh*, gratified a 
little within my owm dark In-art at this mark of tlu* good- 
will of higli ])(iople Dizzy by no nu‘ans tin* chief of I hem 
which has conn* to nu* now at tin* very end, when I can 
have the additional pleasun* of answering, ‘ Alas, friends! it 
is of no use to me, and f will not, havt; it.’ haiough, (*nougli ! 
Keturn me. tin* oflicial l(*tt(?r, and say nothing about it beyond 
the w’alls of your own liousr*. 

T1i(3 Govern jiiont w;is unwilling to accept tlib 
refusal, and great [irivate efforts were tried to induct" 
liiin to reconsider bis resolution. It was iiitiiiiatt d 
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to him that Her Majesty herself would reoret to l)e 
deprived of an o])portumty of sliowinif tlie estimation 
which she felt for him. But the utter unsuitahleness 
of a ‘title of honour ’ to a person of his liabits and 
nature, was more and more obvious to Idm. ‘ The 
(Irand Cross,’ he said to me, ‘ W'ould be like a cap and 
b(’lls to 1dm.’ And there lay beloAv a yet prouder 
()l)jection. ‘ You acce]>tcd the Order of Merit H ’ I said. 
‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘but tliat is a reality, never dven 

save foi* merit only ; while this Tlu‘ Prussian 

Order besides did not re(pdr(‘ him to elianoe his 
style. It would leave him, as it found him, plain 
Thomas ( 'arlyle. 


7e Jit/ui. CnrJifJe. 

(’lu‘ls(*a; JamuwN ^>0, 1S75. 

r have not been wo'-se in health since von last heard; in 
fact, usually i'ath(*r bett<*i ; and at times th(‘re come glimpses 
or brii^ht reiuinisceiUM's of what 1 luight, in tlu^ language of 
Ihitiory, call health — very singular to me now, wearing out 
iiiy eightieth yejir. It is strange and woiKhafnl to feel tla^se 
glowings out again of inf elleetual and s]»ii-ilnnl clearness, 
f*oll()wed by base? physical confusions of f(‘eble old ag<‘; and, 
indeed, daily I nin taught again the. unfathomable mystery 
of what we call a .‘«>iil, radiant with heavem, yet ca])able of 
being overchnided and, as it wens swallowed up by the 
l)oftondess iniid it has to live in, in this world. . . . There 
hasbe(‘n again a friendly assault made u]ion me, Disraeli hiin- 
s(‘lf the instigator, in regard to the ci'lebrated ‘ ban>netcy * 
affair. There was first a letter from Lady Derby. Then 
there dii’y came the interview of Wednesday, wilh a great 
deal of earnest and friendly ])er.snasion to accept some 
])ait or other of the. Alinisterial offers. Then at last, when 
‘ill had to be steadfastly declined as an evident superfluity 
impropriety, a frank confession from her ladyship that 
IV. F F 
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I lijul done well to answer No in all particulars. The 
interview was not painful to me, but rather the c*ontrary ; 
though I really was sorry to disappoint — as it ap})eared 1 
should do — both Disraeli and a much higher p(nsonag(*, 
(Jueen’s Maj(^sty luu’self, namely. Lady D. had at onc(j ])er- 
inission from me to break the secret of the matter, and to toll 
or ] 3 ublish whatever she pleased of the truth about it. 

»So this small circumstance ended. Tlie endeavour 
to mark his sense of Carlyle’s liigli d(‘serts, wliieh 
no other rremier liad thouglit of nolicino-, will 
be remembered liereafter to Lord lleacoiislieldV 
credit, when ‘peace with lionour ’ is laughed at or 
forgotten, d'he story was a iiine days’ wonder, with 
the usual conflict of o})ini()n. d’he final judgnieiii 
was perha})s most (iomjdetely expressed to me by tiu- 
conductor ol' an omnibus: ‘ Fine old gentleman that, 
wlio got in along with you,' said he to jue, as Carlyle 
went insid(‘ and 1 mounted to tiu‘ j-oof; ** we thinks 
a. deal on him down in (dielsea., wc* does.' ‘ Yes/ I 
said, ‘ and the (iueen thiid<s a (h*a.l on him too, fhi' 
she has just ollered to make him a (irajid 
‘ \ ery proi)er of she to lhiid\ of’ it,’ my eondnctoi' 
ansAvei’ed, ‘and more ]) roper oi’ he to have nolhiiiii 
to do witli it. Tisn’t that as can do honoui' to tin- 
iik(‘s of lie.’ 

i\lore agrccaablc to (karlyh^ wciv the tiahntes ol 
rcs[)cct which jxnircd in upon Chcync liowAvhcn tlir 
comiiig December bi’ouglil his 8f)th birthday. fVoni 
Scotland came a gold medal ; from Jkn-lin two iv- 
markable letters. 1 liave (‘opies of neitlnn*, and there 
for(j cannot give thenn. One was from a gi*ca,l 
wliom I do not know ; the other was Irom Friii''^' 
Lismarck, written in his own large clear hand, whieh 
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Carlyle showed me, hut 1 dare not rej)roduee it from 

recollection. 


To John (hirljjle. 

Ch<4sea : DeoemLer 4, 1875. 

'riicre has been this nionhng a eoni])k‘te whirlwind of 
hivthday gilts and congr:d idations about ihc poor arrival of 
niy eight iolh and probably last. 4th of lleceinher. J^rince 
Ihsmarck, yon will observe, thinks it is inv seventieth birth- 
day, which is (nioiigh to (pieneh any vanity one might have 
on a Jiiissive from such a man; but T own to being truly 
pleased with tln^ wand oi- (wo he says about ‘ f'redeiiek tin; 
theat,’ wdiieh seems to me a valuable memorial and certiti- 
i-ate of tin' pains 1 took in tin* inatter, not nnwa'lcome in the 

(h'cumsiancces. 

The k^cotch medal too was an agreeable tribute, 
d;.ie, lie ln‘li('ve(l, to the kind (‘X('rtioiis of hroiessor 
Masson. Ihit lu' was naturally shy, and disliked 
display when lu‘ was himself the object (d* it. The 
excitement worried him. lie deserilx'd it as Mhe 
liirthday of a skinless old man ; a day of tlie most 
miserable agitation he could reeollei't in hislite. ' Tin} 
noble and most mH‘Xj)eeted note Irom Ifismarek, he 
said, ‘was the only real glad event ol the day. The 
evowal of othei's, including that of tlu' Kdinburgh 
iiicdal, was mere fret and fuss to me, int rinsieally of 
no value at all, at least till one hatl time to I’ceognise, 
from the distance, that kindness and goodwill had 
lain at the heart of ev(*ry part of it. 

‘ Kindness and goodwill, yet not in the torni 
Avliicl) he could best have weleometl. ’file re.s])eet 
nf the nineteenth t;entury, genuine though it be, takes 
die colours of the age, and. shows itselt in testi- 
liicuials, addresses, compliments. ' d hey say I am a 
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great man now, he observed to me, ‘ but not one of 
them believes my report; not one of them will do 
what I liave bidden them do.’ 

Ilis time was chiefly passed in reading and in dic- 
tating letters. He was still ready witli liis advice to 
all wlio ask(*d for it, and with liel]) wlien lielp was 
needed. He walked in the mornijigs on the Chelsea 
Embankment. ‘ A real improvement that,’ as lie 
reluctantly admitted. In tlie aftmaioon lie walked in 
tlie [)ai‘k with me or some otlun* fi*iend ; (aiding gcnu'- 
rally in an omnibus, for hivS strength was visibly fail- 
ing. "At the bc^giiming of I.87t>, Mr. dVevelyan brought 
out his Life of his uncle, and sent Carlyle a copy. 

‘ It promise's,’ he writes to his brother, to give a re- 
cognisable lilamess of the great Thomas Ihiliinglon, 
whom, to say truth, I neve^r could in any way (I(*('ply 
admire, or at all believe in, except to a very shallow 
extent. You I’cnumiber bringing me his first ‘ Edin- 
burgli fievi(‘w ’ (V^say,' om^ night from Annan to the 
Gill, and nmlijig it with me Ixjfore going to Ix'd. I 
tliink that was the only thing of his T ever read with 
livedy satisfaction. Did you knoAV that Macmday is 
unch'rstood to signify ‘ the son of Olaf ’ ; Aulay Macau- 
lay — Olaf, son of Olaf? Olaf Trygveson would siiri'ly 
be much surprisc'd to see some of the descendants lie 
has had. It is a mo.^t singular biogra])hy, and psy- 
chologically may be considcrc'd the most curious cvci’ 
written. No man known to me in jiresent or 
ages ever had, witli a peaceable (•()m[)Osure too, so 
infinite a stock of good conceit of himself. 'I’r(*v(‘lyaii 
has done his task cleverly and well. [ tinislK’d ii 
with a rather sensible incj-ease of wondm* at the 
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natural character of him, but with a clearei‘ view 
than ever of the limited nature of his world-admired 
talent.’ 

Many letters have been sent to me Irom unknown 
correspondents — young men probably wJio had been 
diverted from clericalism by reading his books — and 
had consulted Caiiyle in their clnhce of a life. Here 
is one. I would give many more had I room for 
tliem, for tlicy arc all kind and wise. 

Chelsea: March 30, 1870. 

Dear Sir, — T respect your couscicntioiis scru])les in regard 
to ehoosing a profession, and wish much I had the power of 
giving you advice that would be of llie least service. But 
that, 1 fear, iu my total ignorance of yourself and the posture 
of your alfairs, is prctly nearly i]n])Ossil)le. The ])rofession 
of the law is in jnariy respects a most honourable one, and 
hns this to recommend it, that a man succeeds there, if he 
succeeds at all, in an independent and manful manner, by 
of Ids own talent and beliaviour, without needing to 
seek patronage froju anybody. As to ambition, that is, no 
doubt, a thing to be carefully discouraged in oneself; but it 
docs not necessarily inhere in the barrister’s | >r(.)fession more 
than in many others, and 1 bav(‘ known one or two who, by 
4uieA lidclity in promuling justice, and by keeping down 
litigation, bad ac(|nircd the epithet- of the honest la\vyer,’ 
which appeared ti) int' allog(*ther human and beautiful. 

hitcrat lire, as a profession, is what I would counsel no 
faithful man to be concerned with, excc])t wlieii absuhitely 
forced into it, under penalty, as it wanv, of death. The 
pursuit of culture, loo, is in the liight'st degret^ recommeiid- 
able to every Imniaii Si>ul, and may be successfully achieved 
iu almost any honest em])loyment that has wages paid for 
it. No doubt, too, the (jhiirch seems to oder facilities in 
this respect; but 1 will by no im'ans advist^ you to over- 
come your reluctance against seeking refuge there. On the 
whole there is nothing strikes me as likelier for one of your 
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dipposition than the profession of teacher, which is rising into 
higher request every day, and has scope in it for the 
grandest endowments of human faculties (could such hitherto 
he got to enter it), and of all useful and fruitful employ- 
ments may be defined as the usefullcst, fruit fullest, and also 
indispensablest in these days of ours. 

Itcgretting much that I can help you so infinitely little, 
bidding you take pious and patient counsel with your owu 
soul, and wishing you with great truth a liappy result, 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

T , Cahlyle. 

Thus ciiliiily hiul usefully Carlyh's later years 
wont by. There was nothing more to disturb liim. 
His liealtli (tliougli lie would seldom allow it) was 
good, lie eom plained of little, senr(*ely of want of 
sleep, and su tiered l(‘ss in all ways than wdien liis 
temperament Av^as moi'e imj)etuously sensitiva^. Ono 
form of sorrow — inevitable when life is far prolonged, 
that of seeing those whom he had known and loved 
j^ass away — this he coidd not^eseape. In Fel)rua!T, 
1870 , Jolm Forstei* died, the dcaarest friend that he 
had left. I Avas Avith him at Foj-st(‘r’s funei’al in 
Keiisal Green ; and a month later at the funeiail of 
ijady Augusta Staidey at the Abbey. 

In April his brother Aliek Avent, lar off in 
Canada. 

April 22, 187G. — Poor Alick ! he Avrites : He is cut 
away from us, and Ave shall behold his face no more, nor 
think of him as being of the earth any more. The much- 
struggling, ever true and valiant brother is for ever gone. 
To himself in the state he was in, it can be considered only 
as a blessed relief, but it strikes me heavily that he is gone 
before myself ; that I, who should in the course of nature 
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have gone before him, am left among the mourners instead 
of being the mourned. 

Young Alick’s account of his death is altogether in- 
teresting — a scene of sublime simplicity, great and solemn 
under the humblest forms. That (piestion of his, when his 
eyes were already shut, and his mind wavering before tlie 
last fj/njis of all : — ‘Is Tom coming from Edinburgh tlie 
morn?’^ will never lejive me should I live a hundicd 
years. Poor Alick, my ever faithful brother! Come back 
across wide oceans and long decades of time to the scenes 
of brotherly companionship with me, and going out of the 
world as it were' with his hand in mine. Many times In." 
convoyed me to meet the Dumfries coach, or to bring me 
home from it, and full of bright and perfect affection always 
won' those meetings and partings. 

^riioiigh he felt liis life to be fast ebbing, he still 
watched tlie course of things outside him. lie had, 
as has been seen, been touched by Mr. Disraeli’s 
aciion towards him, but it had not altered in tlu" 
least liis distrust of Disraeli's character; and it was 
thus with indignation, but without surpiise, tliat he 
found him siiatcli the oj)]iortunity of the Russian- 
Turkish War to ])repare to j)lay a giH'at ])ai’t in 
European ])olitics. It was the curse of modern English 
])olitical life, as Cai'lyle saw it, that Prime Ministers 
thought first of their party, and onlyof tin.* wellbeing of 
their country as wra])[)ed up in their ])arty s triumph. 
Mr. Gladstone had sac.rificed the loyal Protestants in 
Ireland for the Catholu*. vote. Disraeli w\as appealing 
to the traditions of the Crimean War, the most foolish 
enterprise in which Plngland had ever been engaged, 
to stir the national vanity and set the world on lire. 


1 Alluding to the old times when Oitrlyle was at the University and 
his brother would be looking out for him at vacation time. 
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that he and his friends might win a momentary f)opii- 
larity. That any honour, any benefit to England or 
to mankind*, could arise from this adventure, he could 
neitlier believe liimself nor do Disraeli so much in- 
justice as to su])])ose that he believed it. Lord Pal- 
merston, a chartered libertine, had been allowed t(^ 
speak of tlie Turks as ‘ tlie bulwark of civilisation 
against barbarism.' There was no proposition too 
absurd for the unfortunate English people to swallow. 
Disraeli was following on the same lines ; while the 
few decently informed peo])le, wlio knew tlie Turks, 
kncAV that tliey were the barbarians, de(a*e}>it, and hi- ^ 
curable; tli.at lluhr presence inhiurope was a disgra(‘e ; 
that they liad been like a stream of oil ol' vitriol, 

] hasting eveiy land that they had oe(n]j)ied. And 
noAV we were threatened with war again, a. war which 
might kindle Euro])e into a blaze; in defen(.*e of this 
Avretched nation. The levity Avith Avdiiidi Parliament, 
press, and ])lal lorm were lending themselves to the 
Premier's ambition, Avas but an illustration of Avhat 
(JarlyJe had always said about the ])ractieai value of 
J'aiglish institutions; but he was disgusted that the 
leaders in tlie jiresent insanity should be those fi’oin 
Avliom alone resistance coidd be ho])ed for against 
the incoming of democracy. It Avas sometliiiig worse 
than even their Deform Bill ten years before, lie 
saAV that it could lead to nothing but the discredit, 
perhaps the iinal I'uin of the Conservative party, and 
the return of Mr. Gladstone, to work fresh mischief 
in Ireland, lie foresaw all that lias happened 
accurately as if he had been a mechani(‘ally insj)ired 
prophet ; and there was something of the old lire ot 
the ‘ Latter-Day Pam])hlets ' in the tone in Avhich he 
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talked of what was coming. Joliii Carlyle liad spent 
tlie spring of 1877 in Clieync Row. He had left at 
tlie end of April, when the excitement was growing 
liot. Ilis brother writes A])ril 28 : — 

Dismal rumours are afloat, that Dizzy secretly intends to 
break in upon the Kussian-Turkish War, and supporting 
himself by his Irish Home Kulers, great troop of common- 
place Tories, Jews, &c., suddenly get rarliament to support 
him in a new Philo-Turk war against Kussia — the maddest 
tiling human imagination could well conceive, lam strongly 
urged to write something farther upon it, but cannot feel 
that I have anytliing new to say. 

Events move fast in tliese days, and one nail drives 
out another ; but we all remember the winter cam- 
paign which brought the Russians to Constantinople 
and the English fleet to the Dardanelles. Opinion in 
England was all but prepared to allow the Ooveni- 
inent to throw itself iuto the fray — all Init — but not 
entirely. If initiative could be forced u])on the Rus- 
sians, those wlio wislied for a fresh struggle could 
liave it. A scJieme wa.s said to have l)een Ibrined eitiiei* 
to seize Gallipoli or to lake some similar stc]), under 
pretence of ])rolecting English interests, which would 
have driven Russia, however reluctant she might be, 
into a deelaration of war. Tlie plan, whatever it may 
have been, was kept a secret; but thei’e is reason to 
believe that prejiarations av ere actually made, that com- 
niandej'S were chosen, and instructions were almost on 
their way, wJiich would have committed the country 
beyond recall. Carlyle lu^aixl of this, not as he said 
Iroin idle rumour, but fi’oni some authentic source ; 
and he heard too that therp was not a moment to 
lose. On the 5th of May lie writes to his brother : — 
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After much urgency and with a dead-lift effort, I have 
this day got issued tl trough the ‘Times ’ a small indispen- 
sable deliverance on the Turk and Dizzy fjuestion. Dizzy, it 
ap])ears, to the liorror of those who have any interest in 
him and his itroceedings, has decided to have a new w^ar for 
the Turk against all mankind ; and this letter hopes to drive 
a nail through his mad and maddest speculations on that 
side. 

TIk^ letter to the ‘ Times ’ wa>s brief, not more 
than three or four lines; I)ut it was em])hatie in its 
tone, and was positive about the eorrectness of tlie 
information. Wlu‘tlier he was right, or wli ether 
some oiu* had mislcnl him, there is no evidenee before 
the public to show. Jiiit tlie seevet, if secret there 
was, had thus been disclosed prematurely. ^J'he lett(‘r 
coinniand(‘d atUaition as coming from a, man who was 
unlikely to have s[)oken without grounds, and any 
unex])ecte(l shn(,*k, slight though it may be, will 
disturb a critical operatioii. 1'his was Carlyle’s last 
])ublic- act in this world; and if he contributed ever 
so little to ])re\x‘nting England from cannmittiDg 
hei’self to a policy of wliich tlie mischief would hav(‘ 
been imineasurable, counterbalanced by iiotiiing, save 
a brief popidarity to tlu; Tory ])arty, it was ])er]ia])S 
also the most useful acd in his wliole life. 
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CirAPTFAt XXXIV. 

A.D. 1877-81. .i:T. 82-80. 

Convorsation and hahits of life — Estiniiilo of h'adiii'^ politiciiUis - Yisil. 
from Lord Wolsoley - Lord J^caeonsfield tind Mr. Gladstone — 
Disliko of .Tows -TJio Ens^lisli Li(uix\ — An afternoon in 'West- 
minster Al»l»(!y — rro<^ress Jlemocraey — lU'li^don - Tlic Lil>le- - 
(■liaracteristics. 


Mv tale draws to an end. In V(^])resentii\!L»' Carljde's 
thonglits on men and thinL^'s, 1 liave coiiiiniHl inyselT 
as nm(;]i as possible to Ids own words in his journals 
and letters. To re])ort e.orreetl}^ the laii.gnao'e o1* 
conversations, espe<‘ially Avlien extended over a wide 
period, is almost an ini])ossibiliLy. The listener, in 
spite of himself, adds something ol his own in colour, 
form, or substance. 

I knew Carlyle, however, so long and so inti- 
mately, tliat I heard many things from liim which 
are m^t to be found under his hand ; many things 
more fully dilated on, which art* tlu're (^nly hiiiUid 
at, and sliglit incidents about himsell lor Avhicli I 
could make no ])hice in my narraliv('. 1 have already 
noticed the general character ot liis talk with me. 
I add here some few memorabilia, taken either from 
notes hastily written down, or from my own recol- 
lection, which I believe in the main to be correct. 

When the shock of his grief had worn olT, and 
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he had completed Ids expiatory memoir, he became 
more composed, and could discourse with his old 
fulness, and more calmly than in earlier times. A 
few hours alone with him furnished then the most 
delightful entertainment. We walked five or six 
miles a day in Hyde Park or liattersea, or in tlie 
environs of Kensington. As his strength declined, 
we used the help of an omnibus, and extended our 
excursions farther. In his last years he drove daily 
in a fiy, out Harrow way, or to Kichmond or 
Sydenham, or wJierever it might be. Occasionally, 
in the warm days of early summer, he woidd go witli 
me to Kew Gardens to see the flowers or hear the 
cuckoo and the nightingales. He was impervious 
to weatliei* — never carried an umbrella, but, witli a 
mackintosh and his broad-brimmed hat, let the rain 
do its worst upon him. The driving days were the 
least interesting to me, for his voice grew weak, and, 
my own hearing being imperfect, I lost much of 
wJiat he said ; but we often got out to walk, and 
then he was as audible as ever. 

He was extremely sensitive, and would bec.oine 
uneasy and even violent — often without explaining 
himself — for the most unexj)ected reasons. It will 
l)e remembered that he had once stayed at Malveiai 
with Dr. Gully, and on tlie whole liad liked Gully, or 
liad at least Ijcen grateful t.o him. Many years aft(?r 
Dr. Gully’s name had come before the world again, 
in conne(dion with the Dalham inystery, and Carlyle 
had been shocked and distressed about it. We had 
been out at Sydenham. lie wished to be at home 
at a particular hour. The time was short, and I 
told the coachman to go back quickly the nearest 
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way. He became suddenly agitated, insisted that 
the man was going wrong, and at last peremptorily 
ordered him to take another road. I said tliat it 
would be a long round, and that we sliould be late, 
but to no purpose, aud we gave liim Ins way. TJy- 
and-by, when he grew cool, he said, ‘We should 
liave gone througli llalliam. I cannot bear to pass 
that house.’ 

In an omnibus Ids arbitrary ways were very 
amusing. He ahvays craved for fresli air, took his 
seat l)y tlie door when h(‘ could get it, and sat 
obliquely in the corner to avoid being squeezed. 
TI10 conductors know him, and his app(‘arance was 
so marked that the j)assengers generally knew him 
also, and treated iiim witli high I’ospect. A stranger 
on the box one day, seeing Carlyle get in, ()l)served 
that tiie ‘old fedlow ’ad a qiuHir ’at.’ ‘ Queer ’at ! ’ 

answered the driver; ‘ay, he may Avear a queer ’at, 
but what w^ould you give for the ’edq)i(M*e tliat’s 
a inside of it F ’ 

He went often by omnibus to the llegent (Jircus, 
walkeil from thence uj) Ixegent v^(r(‘et and Portland 
Place into the Park, and returned the sanu' way. Port- 
land Plac.e, being airy and unc.rowded, pleased him 
j)articulnrly. We ^vere strolling ahmg ii < luring tlie 
Eusso-Turkish crisis, one afternoon, when we met a 
Foreign Office official, who was in the Cabinet secrets. 
Knowing me, he turned to walk with us, aud £ intro- 
duced him to Carlyle, saying who he was. C. took 
the opportunity of delivering himself in the old erup- 
tive style ; the Geyser throwing up whole volumes 
of steam and stones. It was very fine, and Avas the 
last occasion on which I evO* heard him break out 
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in this way. Mr. wrote to me afterwards to 

tell me liow much interested he liad been, adding, 
however, that he was still in tlie dark as to whether 
it was Ids eyes or tlie Turks’ that had been damned 
at sucli a rate. I suppose I might liavc answered 
both. 

He s])oke mucli on politics and on the characters 
of public, men. From tlie Britisli rarliament he was 
])rofouud]y convinced tliat no more good was to b(? 
looked for. A democratic rarliament, from tin; 
nature of it, would jilace persons at the head of 
aflairs increasingly unlit to deal with them. Had 
would be followed by worse, and Avorse by worst, till 
the very fools would see that the system must end. 
Lord Wolseley, then fSir Garnet, went Avitli me oiua^ 
to call in Cheyne Uow, Carlyle having exjiressed a 
wish to see liim. He was much struck witli iSir 
Gjirnet, and talked freely with him on many sidi- 
je(‘ts. lie described the House of Coininons as ‘six 
Juindred talking asses, set to make tlie laws and ad- 
minister the concerns of the greatest enijiire llic 
world had ever seen;’ Avith other uncomplimentary 
phrases. WJien Ave rose to go, he said, Well, ^sir, 1 
am glad to have made your acquaintance, and I Avisli 
you Avell. There is one duty AvhicJi I hope may yet 
be laid upon you liefore you leave this Avorld — to 
lock tlie door of yonder jdace, and turn them all 
out about their business.’ 

Of the tAvo rarliameiitary chiefs then alternately 
ruling, T have already said that he ])referred Mr. 
Disraeli, and continued to prefer him, (wen after his 
wild efl*ort to make himself arbiter of Ikirope. Dis- 
raeli, he ihouglit, was under no illusions about him- 
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self. To him the woihl was a mei e stai^e, and he a 
iiiere actor playing a part uj)Oii it. lie had no 
serious beliefs, and made no pretences, lie under-, 
stood, as well as Carlyle himself, whither England 
was going, with its fin.e talk of progn^ss ; but it would 
Jast his time; he could make a ilgiire in (Conducting 
its destinies, or at least amuse liimscdl' scientdi- 
cally, like Mephistopheles. lie was not an English- 
inan, and had no tiaie care for Eugl;ind. The Con- 
servatives, in (dioosing him for tlieir leader, had sealed 
tlieir own late, lie had made Ids (ame hy assailing 
Peel, the last of the great- order ot‘ Ihiglisli ministers. 
Ife was dexterous in raiTiamentary inanceiivres, but 
looked only to winning in divisions, and securing his 
j)arty their turn of power. If with Ids talents he 
had ])Ossessed the instincl-s of a statesman, there was 
anarchic Ireland to be brought to ordcu* ; there were 
tlie Colonies to be united with tlui Empii*e ; there 
was the huge, huugiy, half-humau j)opulation of our 
enormous towns to be drafted out over the inlinite 
territories of Canada, Australia, and ISew Zealand, 
where, with land to cultivate and ])ure air to binalhe, 
ihey ndght recover sanity <_)1 soul and limb. 

He used to speak with real aiigci* of the aigu- 
nieut that such ])oor wretches W(‘re wauUnl at home; 
in their sejualid alleys, that labouj' iniglLl continue 
ehea]). It was an argument Avorthy only of Carib 
cannibals. This Avas the Avork cut out, lor English 
Conservatives, and they Avere shutting theii* eyes to 
it because it was didicult, and Avere rushing olf, led 
by Diz/y, into Uussian wars. 

Mr. Disraeli, hoAvever, had, lie admitted, some 
good (qualities, lie could see /hc/.s, a supreme merit 
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in Carlyle’s eyes. He was good-natured. lie bore no 
malice. If he was without any lofty virtues, he af- 
fected no virtuous airs. Mr. Gladstone Carlyle con- 
sidered to be equally incapable of high or sincere pur- 
])Ose, but with this diHerence, that he supposed himself 
to have what he had not. He did not look on Mr. 
Gladstone numely as an orator, who, knowing nothing 
as it ought to be known, had Hung his force into 
words and s])ecioiis sentiments ; but as the represen- 
tative of the niultitiulinons cants of the age — religions, 
moral, y)olitical, literary ; dillering in this point from 
other leading men, that the cant seemed actually 
true to him ; that he l)elieved it all and was ])re- 
pared to act on it. lie, in fa(‘(, believed Mr. Glad- 
stone to be one of thos(‘ fatal figures, created by 
Eiiglaud’s evil genius, to work irreparable miscliiid', 
which no one but he could have exeimted. 

This, in sum, was the opinion Avdiich he expressed 
to me a hundred tinujs, with a hundred variations, 
and in this imperfect form I have here set it down. 
In a few years, the seed which Mr. Gladstone h:is 
sown in Ireland and (dsewherc* will have; ripi;n(‘(l 
to the harvest. ‘All political lollies,’ Carlyle says 
somewhere, ‘ issue at last in a broken head to some- 
body. That is the linal outcome of them.’ The next 
generation will see whether we are to have brokiai 
heads in Ireland, ()r peace and prosjierity. 

His dislike for Disraeli xvas perln'ips aggravaU'd 
by his dislike of Jews He had a true Teutonic 
aversion for that unfortunate race. They liad no 
humour^ for one thing, and sliowed no trace of it at 
any period of their history — a fatal defect in Carlyle’s 
eyes, who regarded no man or people as good for 
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jniytliini? who Avcre without a ‘gonial sympatliy witli 
the under «ide/ Tliey had coiitribiited notliiiio', 
besides, to tlie ‘ wealth ’ of luaiihind, Ijeiiig inej-e 
dealers in money, gold, jewels, or else old clothes, 
material and spiritual. He stood still one day, oppo- 
site Rothschild’s great house at Ifydc; Rark Corner, 
looked at it a little, and said, ‘ I do not mean that T 
want King John back again, but if you ask me 
Avhich mode of treating tli(‘se ])eoj)le to have l.)een 
th(‘ lu'arest to tin? will of the Almighty al.)oiit them — 
to build them y)alac.es like that, or to take the ])incers 
for them, I declare for the piiiceis.’ Then he ima- 
giiK'd himself King John, with the Jlaron on the 
heiKth before him. ‘Now, sir, the Slate requh’cs 
some of those millions you have heaped together 
with your financing work. ‘‘You wmn’tP” veiy well,’ 
and he gave a twdst Avith his wrist — ‘ Noav will youV’ 
and then another twls!, till the millions were yieUhal. 
T would add, however, that the Je^vs were not lhi‘ 
only victims Avhose grinders he believed democracy 
warn Id make free Avith. 

London housebuilding Avas a favourite' text for a 
sermon from him. lie Avould ])oint to roAvs of houses 
so slightly put together that they stood only by the 
support they gave^ to one another, intciiuled only to 
last out a brief lease, Avith no j)ur])ose of contiiniaiice, 
either to themselves or their oAviiers. ‘ Human life,’ 
he said, Avas not possible in such houses. All real 
worth in man came of stability. Character grcAV 
from roots like a tree. In healthy times the family 
liome Avas constructed to last for ages ; sons to fiollow 
their kxthers, Avorking at the same business, Avith 
establislied methods of thought and action. Modern 
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houses were symbols of the universal appetite for 
change. They were not lioiises at all. They weio 
tents of nomads. T]ie modern artisan had no 
and did not know what home meant. Everytliiiiff 
was now a hnakeshift. Men lived for tlie pj‘cseiit. 
They ]iad no future to look forward to, for noiu^ 
could say what tlie future was to be. The Tjondun 
streets and squares were an unconscious confession 
of it. 

For the same reason he respected sucli old insti- 
tutions as were still standing among us — not exc(;j)t- 
ing even tlie Cluirch of England. lie called it tin? 
most respectable . teaching body at present in exist- 
ence ; and he thought it might stand for a while yet 
if its friends would lot it alone. ‘ Your rusty ketth*,’ 
he said, ‘ will continue to boil your water for you if 
you don’t try to mend it. begin tinkering, and ihcnj 
is an end of your kettle.’ It could not last for ever, 
for what it had to say was not wholly true, rui i- 
tanisni was a noble thing while it was sincere, hiil 
that was not true eitJun*. All doctrines had to go, 
after the truth ol’ (Jiem came to be suspected, but a> 
long as men could Ije found to work the Church of 
England who believed the brayer-book sincerely, In 
had not the least wish to see the fall of it jirecipi- 
tated. He disliked the liberal school of cleigy. JiOi 
it once be supposed that the <dergy generally wen* 
teaching what they did not believe themselves, and 
the whole thing would become a hideous hypocrisy. 

lie himself had for many years attended no place 
of worship. Nowhere could he hear anything whicli 
he regarded as true, and to be insincere in word oi 
act was not possible to him. but liturgies and sudi 
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like liad a mournful interest for liiin, as fossils of belief 
wliiob ouee liad been genuine. A lady — Lady Asli- 
biirtpn, I think — induced him once, late in his life, to 
go with her to St. Paul’s. He liad never before heard 
the English Cathedral Service, and far away in the 
nave, in the dim light, where the words were indis- 
tinct, or were disguised in music, lie had been more 
impressed tlian he exjiected to be. In the jirayei’s 
he recognised ‘ a true piety,’ wliick had once come 
strai<dit out of the ]u‘art. The distant ‘Amen’ of 
the (‘horisters and the roll of tin; grc‘at. organ brought 
tears into his eyes, lie spoke so feelingly of this, that 
I tein])ted him to try again at AVesiminster Abbey. 

[ told him that Dean Stanley, for whom he had 
a strong I’egard, would preach, and thi^ Avas jiej’hajis 
another inducement. The expeu’inumt j)r()V('d dan- 
gerous. We wen; in the Dean’s seal. A minor canon 
was intoiiing close to Carlyle’s ear. The chorister bo} s 
were but three yards oT, and the charm of distance 
was (‘xchanged for contact which was less endmut- 
ing. The lines of worshippers in front of hini, sitting 
wiiile pretending to kneel, making tlieir resj)onscs, 
bowing in the creed by habit, and mechanically re- 
peating the plu'ases ol it, when their laces showed that 
itwashalht only, without genuine conviction; this 
and the rest brought badv the feeling that it w'as but 
play-acting alter all. I could see the cloud gathering 
in his features, and I was alarmed lor wliat I had 
done before the service Avas hall over, ^\ orst ol all, 
through some mistake, the Dean did not pi each, and 
in the place of him was a popular orator, who gave 
us three quarters of an hour of sugary ehnpience. 
Tor a while Carlyle bore it Jike a hero. But by- 
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and-by I licard tlie point of his stick rattle audibly 
on the door. Ib* (*ruslicd liis hat angrily at eacJi 
specially einpliatic peiaod, and groans followed, s(j 
loud that some (if the congregation sitting near, who 
af)i)eared to know him, l)egan to look round. Mis. 

1) , the Dean’s cousin, who was in the seat with 

us, excbanged frightened glances with me. I was 
the most uneasy of all, for I could see into his mind ; 
and at the too florid peroration I feared that he 
would rise and insist on going out, or even, like' 
Oliver, exclaim, ‘ L(?ave your fooling, sir, and coiik; 
down ! ’ Ilapjhly the end arrived before a crisis, and 
we esc.aped a catastrophe which would have sol 
London ringing. 

The loss of the use of his riglit hand was more 
than a common misfoi-tune. It was the loss of every- 
thing. The powers of writing, even with ])encil, went 
finally seven years before his death. ITis mind was 
vigorous and restless as ever. Reading without an 
object was weariness. Idleness was mis(*]y ; and 1 
never knew him so depressed as when the fatal cov- 
tainty Avas brought, home to him. To this, as to other 
immediate things, time partly rea^onciled him ; but at 
first he found life intolerable under such conditions. 
Every day he told me he was Aveary of it, and s])ok(‘ 
Avistfully of the old lioman method. ‘A man nuisi 
8ti(d< to his post,’ he said, ‘ and do his best there 
as long as lie can Avork. When his tools are taken 
from him, it is a sign that he may retire.’ When a 
dear friend Avho, like himself, had lost his Avife and 
Avas heart-broken, took leave in Homan fashiem, he 
Avas einpliatic in his approval. Increasing Aveakno.>s 
only partially tamed him into patience, or reconciled 
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liivri to an cxisUnicc which, even at its !)est, lie liad 
niore dcsiiisiid than valued. 

To Carlyle, as to Hamlet, the modern world was 
but ‘ a jiestilent e on gr ejjfiiti on of vapours.’ Often and 
often I have heard him repeat Maciieth’s words : — 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

(Jreo[)s on this petty pace from day to day 
To tlio last syllable of recorded time : 

And sdl our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusky death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor plnycr 
^rhat struts and frets liLs hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. It is a tfile 
Told l)y nil idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 


He was es]')e(daUy irritated when he heard the ordi- 
nnry cant about progress, unexanijiled prosjierity, Sic. 
Progress whither? lie would ask, and jaaisperity in 
what ? People t alked as if each step which tliey took 
was ill the nature of things a sU'p ujiw^ard ; as if each 
generation was necessarily wiser and belte]’ than the 
one before ; as if there whas no such thing as [irogress- 
iiig down to hell; as if human history was anything 
else but a history of birth and disath, advance and 
decline, of rise and fall, in all that men have ever 
made or done. The only progress to which Carlyle 
would allow tlie name was moral progress ; the only 
prosperity the growth of better and nobler men and 
women : and as Jiunianily could only expand into high 
dimensions in an oi’ganic society when the wise ruled 
and the ignorant obeyed, the jirogress wliich consisted 
in destroying authority, and leaving everyone to 
follow his OAvn will and jdeasiirc, was ])rogress down 
to the devil and liis angels. That, in his opinion, was 
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tlie evident goal of the course in which we were all 
hurrying on in such high spirits. Of the theory of 
equality of voting, the good and the bad on the same 
level, Judas Iscariot and Paul of Tarsus counting equal 
at the polling booth, the annals of human infatuation, 
he used to say, did not contain the equal. 

Sometimes he thought that we were given ovei- 
and lost without remedy; that we should rot away 
through inglorious centuries, sinking ever deeper into 
anarchy, ])rotected by our strip of sea frcnn a viohait 
end till the earth was weary of us. At other times 
the inherent manliness of the Englisli rjice, inherited 
from nolder ages, and not y(‘t idnscal ont of tluMiu 
gave him hoj)es that avc might yet be delivered. 

I re7nind(M.l him of the comment of Dion Cassius 
on the change in Pome from a commoinvealh to an em- 
pire. In a democi’ncy, Cassius says, a(*oiintiy cannot 
be well adminislered, even l)y accident, for it is ruled 
by the maiority, and tlui majoidty ar(' ahvnys fools. 
An emperor is but a single man, and may, if the god^ 
please, be a wise one. Hut (his did not please Catdylo 
either. Tlie emperors that Pome got, and that we 
should be likel}-" to g('t, were of the Co[)per Ca])taiii 
type, and worse than democracy itself. The ho})e, 
if there was hoj)e, lay in a change o(* heart in the 
Englisli people, and the re-awakening of the nobK’V 
element in them ; and this meant a I'cciovered sense 
of ‘ religion.’ They would rise ont of their delusions 
when they recognised once more the sacred meaning 
of duty. Yet what reMyion? lie did not think it 
possible that educated lionest men could even profe^- 
much longer to believe in historical Christianity, 
lie had been reading the Bible. Half of it seemed 
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to be inspired truth, half of it liuman illusion. ‘ The 
prophet says, “ Thus saith the Lord.” Yes, sir, but 
liow if it be not the Lord, [but only you who take 
your own fancies for the word of the T^ord.’ I spoke 
to him of what he had done himself. Then as always 
he thought little of it, but he said, ‘ They must come 
to something like, that if any more good is to grow 
out of them.’ Scientific accountings for tlie moral 
sense were all moonshine. Right and wrong in all 
things, great and small, had been ruled eternally by the 
Rower which made us. A friend was arguing on the 
people’s right to decide this or that, and, when Carlyle 
dissented, asked who was to be the judge. Carlyle 
lierccdy answered, ‘Hell fire will be the judge. God 
Almighty will be the judge, now and always.’ 

The history of mankind is the history of creeds 
growing one out of the other. 1 said it was ])Ossible 
that if Protestant Christianity ceased lo be credible, 
some fresh superstition might take its ])lace, or even 
that l’oj)ery might come back for a time, developed 
into new conditions. If the Olympian gods could 
survive Aristojdianes 800 years; if a Julian could 
still hope to maintain Paganism as the I’ehgion of tlui 
em])ire, I did not sec why the Pope might not survive 
Luther for at least as long. Carlyle would not hear 
of this ; but he did admit that the l\Lass was the most 
genuine relic of religious belief now left to us. He 
was not always consistent in Avhat he said of Chris- 
tianity. He would often speak of it with Goethe ‘ as 
a heiglit from which, when onc.e achieved, mankind 
could never descend.’ He did not himself believe in 
the Resurrection as a historical fact, yet he was angry 
and scornful at Strauss’s langiuigc about it. ‘ Did 
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not our licarts burn within us?’ he quoted, insisting 
on tlie honest conviction of the a])Ostles. 

The associations of the old creed wliicli he luul 
learnt from his niothcr and in the Ecclefechan kirk 
hung about him to the last. I was walking with liim 
one Sunday afternoon in Battersea Park. In tJio 
open circle among the trees was a blind man and his 
daughter, slie singing hymns, he accompanying her 
on some instrument. We stood listening. She sang 
Faber’s ‘ Pilgrims of the Night.’ The words wei-e 
trivial, but the air, though simple, liad something 
weird and unearthly about it. ‘Take me away!’ he 
said after a few minutes, ‘I shall cry if I stay longer.’ 

lie was not what is commonly (allied an amiabh' 
man. Amiability runs readily into insincerity. lie 
s[)oke his mind IVeelj^ careless to whom he gave 
oUeiice : but as no man ever delighted more to hoar 
of any brave or gcx^d action, so there was none mon‘ 
tender-hearted or c.omj)assionale of suflering. Stern 
a, lid disdainful to wrongdcxM-s, esjiecially if they 
hap])(med to be in high phu^es, lie was ever pitiful 
to the (children of misfortune. Whether they were 
saints or sinners made no diflerence. If they wei’e 
miserable his heart was open to them, lie was like 
Goethe’vS elves : — ■ 

Wenn er hoilig, wenn er biise, 

Jammert sie der Ungllicksmann. 

llis memory was extremely tenacious, as is always 
the case with men of genius. He would relate anec- 
dotes for hours together of Scotch j)easant life, of 
old Edinburgh students, old Ecclefechan villagers, 
wandering from one thing to another, but always 
dwelling on the simple and pious side of things, never 
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on the scandalous or wicked. Ihirns’s songs were 
constantly on his lips, lie knew them so avcII tliat 
they seemed part of his soul. Never can I forget tlie 
tone in Avliich he would repeat, to me, revealing un- 
consciously where his own thoughts were wandering, 
the beautiful lines : — 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met and never ])artefl, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Not once but many times the Avords would burst from 
liim, rather as the overllow from his oavu heart than 
as addressed to me. 

Tn liis last years he grcAv Aveak, glad to rest upon 
a seat when he coidd find one, glad of an arm to lean 
on Avhen on his fe(‘t. He knew that his end must be 
near, and it Avas seldom long out ol his mind. Hut 
he Avas not conscious of a failure oF intellectual power, 
nor do I think that to the last there was any essentitd 
failure. lie forgot names and places, as old men 
always do, but lie recollected everything that Avas 
worth remembering. Tie caught the point of evciy 
ucAV problem with tlu^ old ra|)idity. lie was eager as 
ever for neAV’^ inlormation. In his intellect nothing 
pointed to an end ; and the ex])(‘ri(‘iK*e that the mind 
did not necessarily decay Av^ith the body conlnuKMl 
his conviction that it Avas not a hniction of the ]>od}^ , 
that it had another origin and might have another 
destination. When he s])oke ot the hituie and its 
uncertainties he fell back iiiA^ariably on the last words 
of his favourite hymn : — 

Wir heissen eneb liotk n. 

(We bid you to'boce.) 
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Meanwhile his business with the world was over, his 
connection with it was closing in, and he had only to 
bid it Farewell. 

Foar no rnoro ilio heat of the sini, 

Nor tlie stormy Avinter rages ; 

Now the long day’s task is done, 

Homo art gone and ta’en tliy wages. 

Golden lads and lassies must. 

Like cliininey-sweej)crs, come to dust. 

Often these words were on liis lij)s. Ilonie^ too, 
he felt that lie was going; home to tliose ‘dear’ 
ones who had gone before him. His wages lie 
has not taken Avith liim. His wages tvill be the 
love and Iionour of tlie whole hhiglish i*a,(*e who rc'ad 
his books and know his history. Tf his writings are 
forgotten, he has lefl in his Tde a niodid of simpliial y 
and uprightness whiidi fmv Avill ever e([iial and none 
will excel. For he had not been sustained in his 
way through this world by an inherited creed whi(*]i 
could give him hope and confidence. 'I'he inheriteil 
creed had crumbled down, and he had to form a belief 
for himself liy lonely nuMlilation. Nature had not 
bestowed on him tlie robust mental constitulioii 
which passes by the ])etty trials of life Avithout heed- 
ing them, or tlie stubborn stoicism Avliich endures in 
silence. Nature had made him AAmak, jiassionati', 
complaining, dyspejitic in body and sensitive in spirit, 
lonely, irritable, and morbid. He became Avhat ho 
Avas by his moral rectitude of princijde, by a con- 
scientious resolution to do right, which never failed 
him in serious things from his earliest years, and, 
though it could not (drangc his temperament, Avas tlu‘ 
inflexible guide of his conduct. Neither self-indnl- 
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gciicc, iior ainbition, nor any meaner motive, ever led 
Inm astray from tlie straight road of duty, and lie left 
the world at last, having never sjioken, never written 
a sentence Avliich he did not believe with his whole 
heart, never stained his conscience by a single delibe- 
rate act which he could regret to remember. 
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CirAFPEli XXXV. 

A.T). 1877-81. .ET. 82—85. 

ytaiues — Pori rails — Millais’s picture— ytiuly of the Bible — Illness 
and death of John Carlyle — Preparation of Memoirs- -Last words 
about it — Lonffinfj; for, death — The end — Oticr of a tomb in ’SVi'-st- 
minster Abbey — \Vl»y declined — Ecclcfcchan churcliyard — Con- 
clusion. 

A BKiEF cJiapter closes iny long story. All tilings 
and all men come to tlieir end. This biography ends. 
The biographer hiinseirwill soon end, and will go wliero 
he will have to answer for the inannei* in which he has 
discharged his trust, happy so far that he has been 
allowed to live to complete an arduous and anxious 
undertaking. In the summer of 1877 Carlyle, at mv 
urgent entreaty, sat for his picture to Mr. Millais. 
Mr. lloehm had made a seated statue of him, as satis- 
factory a likeness in face and figure as could 1 h‘ 
rendered in sculpture; and the warm regard wlii cl i 
liad grown up between the artist and himself luul 
enabled Mr. Boehm to catch with more than cominou 
success tlie shifting changes of his expression. But 
there was still something wanting. A portrait of 
Carlyle completely satisfactory did not yet exist, and 
if executed at all could be exeemted only by the most 
accomplished painter of hia age. Millais, I believe, 
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had never attempted a mo7-e difficult subject. Tn tlie 
second sitting I observed what seauned a miracle. 
The passionate vehement face of middle life had long 
disap])earcd. Something of the Aiiuand;do ])casant 
had stolen back over the ])roud air of conscious in- 
tellectual power. The scorn, the fierceness was goiu', 
and tenderness and mild sorrow had ])assed into its 
place. And yet under Millais’s hands the oldCai’lyle 
stood again upon the canvas as I had not seen him 
for thirty years. The imun- secret of the features 
had been evidently caught. There was a likeness 
which no sculptor, no photograj)her, had yet equalled 
or ap])roaeJi(Ml. Afterwards, T kiu'w not hoAV, if 
seemed to fade aAvay. Millais gr(*Av dissatisfied with 
his work and, I believe, iu?ver eom{)leted it. Car- 
lyle’s own verdict Avas modesfly uneerlain. 

Th(^ picture, he said, does not. please iruniy, nor in f;ict 
myself altogether ; but it is surely strikingly like in every 
feature, and the fundamental condition was that Millais 
should paint Avhat he was able to se(‘. 

His corres])ondence Avith his brother fhthn, never 
intermitted Avliile they both lived, Avas c(m(‘ei'ned 
chiefly Avith the books with Avhieh he Avas occupying 
himself. Tie read e^hakespeaia' again. He read 
Goedhe again, and then Avent eonq)letely through the 
‘ Decline and Fall.’ 

I have finished Gibbon, he Avrote, Avitli a grmt deduction 
from the high esteem I ha\"o had of him e.ver since the old 
Kirkcaldy days, when I first read the t welve voliinu's of poor 
Irving’s copy in twelve consecutive days. A man of endless 
reading and research, but of a most disagreeable style, and 
a great want of the highest laculties (which indeed arc very 
rare) of what we could historian, compared 
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with Herodotus, for instance, and his perfect clearness and 
simplicity in every part. 

In speaking of Gibbon’s work to me be made one 
remark wliicli is worth recording. In earlier years 
he liad s]:)oken contem[)tuoLisly of the AtlianasiaTi 
controversy, of the CJiristian world torn in pieces ovoi* 
a diphthong, and he would ring the clianges in broad 
Annaiidale on tlie Jlonu^ousion and tlie llom^iousion. 
He told me now that lie perceived Cliristianity itself 
to liave been at stake. If the Arians liad won, it 
would have dwindled away into a legend. 

He continued to read the Bible, ‘ the signiricance 
of which,’ he foun.d, ‘ deep and wonderful almost as 
much as it ever used to be.’ Bold and honest to the 
last, lie would not pretend to believe what his in- 
tellect rejected, and even in Job, his old favourite, 
he found more wonder than satisfaction. But the 
Bible itself, the Bible and Shakes])eare, remained ‘ the 
best books’ to him that were ever written. 

He was growing weaker and weaker, however, 
and the exertion of thought exliausted him. 

I do not f(jcl to ail anything, he said of himself, Novem- 
ber 2, 1878, except unspeakable and, 1 think, incrensiiig 
weakness, ns of a young child — the arrival, in fact, of second 
childhood, such as is to be ex])ected when the date of de- 
parture is nigh. I am grateful to Heaven for one thing, tlnd 
the state of my mind continues unaltered and perfectly clear: 
surely a blessing beyond expression compared with what tln^ 
contrary would be. Let us pray to be grateful to the gn at 
Giver of Good, and for patience under whatever His will 
may be. 

And again, November 7 : — 

The fact is, so far as I can read it, my strength is faded 
nearly quite away, and it begins to be more and more evident 
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to me that I shall not long have to struggle under this 
burden of life, but soon go to the refuge that is appointed 
for us all. For a long time back I have been accustomed to 
look at the Ernster Freund as the most merciful and indis- 
pensable refuge appointed by the Great (k-eator for his 
wearied children whose work is done. Alas, alas ! the 1‘mal 
mercy of God, it in late years always apj)ea]*s to me is, tliat 
He delivers us from life which has lx come a task too hard 
for us. 

As long as John Carlyle survived, he liad still tlie 
associate of ]hs early years, on whose aflection lie 
could rely, and John, as the younger of tlie two, 
might be expected to outlive liiin. Hut this last 
consolation lie was to see ])ass IVoiu him. John 
Carlyle, too, was sinking under the weight, of years. 
Illness bore heavily on him, and his ])eriodic visits to 
(■helsea had c^eased to he manageable. His home was 
.it DundVies, and the ac(H)unls of liim which reacdied 
Cheyne How all through that winter were less and 
less hopeful. It was a winter memorable for its long, 
stern, imjdacable frost, which bore Jiard on the agi‘d 
and the tailing. Though they could not meet, they 
could still write to each other. 

To John Carlyle. 

(llielsi'.'i: Decombt^r 14, 1878. 

My dear Hrother, - -On coming down stairs from a dim 
and painful night I Hud your punctual letter here, announc- 
iug that matters are no better with yourself, probably in 
some respects even worse. AVe must be patimit, dear brother, 
and take piously if we can what days and nights are sent 
us. The night before last was iinnsually good with me. All 
the rest, especially last night, were worse than usual, and 
little or no sleep attainable by me. In fact 1 seem to perceive 
that there is only one hope, that .of being called away out of 
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i^his unmanageable scene. One must not presume to form 
express desires about it, but for a long time back the above 
has been my clear conviction. About you, dear brother, T 
think daily with a tender sorrow for your sake, and surely 
have to own with you that there is no good news to be ex- 
pected from either side, (rod’s will bo done. The frost, I 
perceive, will not abate yet, and the darkness gives no sign 
of lessening either, ^'our case, dear brother, T feel to ])e 
even worse than my own, and I am often painfully thinkin<^r 
of you. Let us summon all the virtue that is in us, if there 
be any virtue at all, and quit us like Tuen and not like fools. 
Mary sends her kindest love. To me she is unwearied in 
her attention; rose las! night, for example, as she even* does 
at my summons ; but was not able last night, for the first time, 
to do me any real good. T send my lovm to sister Jean, and 
am always eager for nmvs of her. l>l(“ssings on you all. 

I am ever, dear brother, affectionately yours, 

T. ('Lmu.ylk. 

A little more and John was gone. As his eon- 
dition grew lio])eless, Carlyle was afraid eveiy day 
tliat the end liad come, and that tiie news liad been 
ke])t back from him. Ms my l)rother John dead?’ 
he asked me one day as I joiiu*d him in Ids earriage. 
He was not actually dead tlum, but lie sidlered only 
for a few more days. John C-arlyle would Jiave htvii 
remend3ered as a distinguished nnni if he had not 
been overshadowed by bis greater ])rother. After liis 
early struggles he worked in his ])rofessio]i foi* many 
careful years, and saved a considerable fortune. Then, 
in soraewliat desultory fasidoii, lie took to literature. 
He wanted brilliancy, and still moi-e he wanted 
energy, but he had the virtue of Ids family — veracity. 
Wliatever he undertook lie did ffdtl dully, witli all his 
ability, and his translation of Dante is tlie best that 
exists. He needed the sjmr, however, before he would 
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exert liiiiiself, and I ])elieve he altempied uothino^ 
serious afterwards. In disposition lie was frank, 
kind-hearted, generous ; entirely free from all selfisli- 
ncssor ambition ; simple as his brother inliis ])ersonal 
habits; and ready always Avith money, time, or pro- 
fessional assistance, wherever his help was needed. 
When Carlyle bequeathed Craigiai]mttoek to tin' 
University of Edinburgh, John too sett led a handsome 
Slim for medical bursaries there, to encourage poor 
students. These two brotliers, born in a peasant’s 
home in Annandale, owing littki themselves to an 
Alma ]\[ater which had missed discovering their 
merits, Avere doing for Scotland’s chief University 
what Scotland’s peers and mi?rchants, Avith their 
palaces and deer forests and social s]:)lendonr, had, for 
some cause, too inqierfectly supplied. 

Janu's Carlyle and three sisters still rimiained, 
and Carlyle Avas tenderly attached to them. Ihit 
John had been his early friend, the lirother of his 
heart, and his death was a sore blow. He bore his 
loss manfully, submitting to the inevitable as to the 
will of his Eather and Master. He Avas very feelile, 
hut the months Avent by Avithout producing much 
visible change, save that latterly in his drives he had 
to take a su]) ply of liipiid food Avith him. He Avas 
still fairly cheerful, and tried, though with diminished 
eagerness, to take an interest in ])iiblic all airs. He 
ev'en thouglit for a moment ol taking a personal 
l)art in the jireparation of his JMemoirs. Among Ins 
papers I had found the Eeminiscences of his father, 
of Irving, of Je Urey, of Southey and WordsAvorth. I 
had to ask myself whether tliese charactej-istic, and as 
I thought, and continue to thinjv, extremely beautiful 
IV. 11 u 
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autobiographical fragments, should be broken uj) 
and absorbed in his biograpliy, or whetlier tJicy ougJit 
not to be publislied as they stood, in a sepai’ato 
volume. I consulted him about it. He luid almost 
forgotten what he had written; but as soon as Iw. 
had recalled it to his recollection Jie approved of tlic 
separate publication, and added that they liad better 
be brought out immediately on his death. Tlie world 
would then be talking about him, and would Inivi* 
sometliing aiitlientic to go u])on. It was suggc'sted 
that he might revise the sheets ])ersonally, and tliiil 
the book might ap])ear in his lifetime as edited by 
himself. lie turned the j)roposal over in his mind, 
and considered that ])erha])s he might try. On i(‘- 
flection, however, he found the ellort would Ik* too 
mucli for him. He gave it u]), and left everything 
as before to me, to do what 1 thoiiglit j)ro])(*r. 

At this time there had been no mention and no 
purpose of including in the intended volumes tlu* 
.Memoir of Mrs. Carlyle. This was part of lii> 
se])arate beipiest to me, and 1 was tlien engaged, ns 
I have already said, in incor])o.rating l)oth meinoii’ 
and letters in the history of his early life*. I think ;i 
year must have ela])sed after this Ijefore the snbjeci 
was mentioned between us again. At leiigtli, how- 
ever, one day about three montiis before Ids deadi, 
he asked me very solemnly, and in a. tone of tlir 
saddest anxiety, what I proposed to do about ‘ thr 
Letters and Memorials.’ I was sorry — for a I’rcsli 
evideiK^e at so late a date of his wish that the Letters 
should be published as he had left them Avould take 
away my discretion, and I could no longer treat tlicm 
as I had begun to do. But he was so sorrowful and 
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earnest — though still giving no positive order that 

I could make no objection. I promised him that the 
Letters should ap]jear with such reservations as might 
he indispensable. Tlie Letters implied tlie Memoir, 
for it had been agnaM upon from the first beUveeu 
us that, if Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters wei'e jmblished, his 
Memoir of her must be ])ublished also. T decided, 
therefore, that tlie Memoir should be added to the 
volume of Reminiscences ; the Letters to follow at 
an early date. I brielly told him this. He was en- 
tirely satisfied, and never s])ok(‘ about it again. 

I have said enough already of (kirlyle's reason for 
preparing th(?s(‘ pa[)ers, of his becpiest of tiuMii to me, 
ajul of the embarrassnumt into whi(ii 1 was thrown 
])y it. ^iiie arguments on either vside were weighty, 
and ten years of consideralion had not made it more 
easy to choose between them. My Ilual ccinelusion 
may have been right or wrong, l.)ut the influence 
wliich turned the balance was Cai’lyl(*'s ])ersev(;ring 
wish, and my own conviction tlial it was a Avish 
suprenuiy honourable to him. 

Tliis was ill tlie autumn of .1880, a little before 
liis 85th Ijirthday. He was gnnving so visibly iulirm, 
that neitlier he bimself nor any of us expected him 
to survive the winter. He was si.ainx'ly able even to 
wish it. 

He was attended by a {Scotch ])hysichm who had 
lately settled in Loudon. He disliked doctors gene- 
rally, and through life had allowed none of them near 
khn except his brother; but he submitted now to oc- 
casional visits, though he knew that he was past help 
and that old age was a disease for which there was 
no earthly remedy. I was sitting with him one day 

n 11 :2 
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when this gentleman entered and made the usual 
inquiries. Carlyle growled some sort of answer, and 
then said : — 

I think very well of you, sir. 1 expect that you will 
have good success here in London, and will well deserve 
it. For me you (’an do nothing. The only thing you could 
do, you must not do — that is, help me to make an end of 
this. We must just go on as we are. 

He was entirely occupied with his approachiiio- 
(ihange, and with the world and its e.one.erns we could 
see that he had done for ev^er. In January he av;is 
visibly sinking. His political anticipations had been 
exactly fill 111 Ic'd. l\tr. Gladst one had come back to 
power. Fresh jars of ])ara(nii had been jioured on 
the fire in Ireland, and anarchy and murder were 
the order of the day. I mentioned something of it 
to him one day. He listmied iiidillerently. ‘ Tliesc 
things do not interest y<ni ? ’ I said. ‘Not the 
least,’ ]i(^ answered, and turned languidly away. 
He became worse a day or two alter that. I went 
down to see him. His b(3d liad lieen moved into the 
drawing-room, whiidi still bore the stani]) of his Avite's 
hand upon it. Her Avorkliox and other ladies’ trilles 
lay about in their crld jdaces. He iiad forbidden 
them to be removed, and tlu^y stood within j’each cl 
his dying hand. 

He was Avandering when I came to his side. He 
recognised me. ‘ I am very ill,’ he said. ‘ Is it not 
strange that those people sliould have chosen tlie 
very oldest man in all Britain to make sufTer in tbi" 
Avay ? ’ 

I ansAvered, ‘ We do not exactly know why tliosc 
people act as they do. They may have masons tlmt 
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we cHiuiot guess at/ ‘ Yes,’ he said, with a Hash of 
tlie old iiil(dle(jt, ‘ it would he rasli to say that they 
have no reasons.’ 

Wlieu I saw liiin next liis speeeli Avas gone. ILis 
eyes were as if tlujy did not see, or were fixed 
on sometliing far aAvay. I cannot say Avdicther he 
]u?ard me wlien I spoke to him, l)ut I said, ‘ Ours 
lias been a long friendship ; T will try to do what 
you wish.’ 

This was on the 4th of Fehiaiary, 1881. TJie 
morning following he died. He had been gone an 
hour when I reached the house. He lay calni and 
still, an expression ol* exquisite tenderness subdu- 
ing his rugged features into feminine beauty. 1 have 
seen something like it in Catholic, pictures of dead 
saints, but never, before or since, on any hiiinan 
countenance. 

So closed a long life of eighty-live years — a life 
ill which extraordinary talents had been devoted, 
with an e(|ually extraordinary purity of 2)urj)ose, to 
his Maker’s service, so far as lie could see and under- 
stand that jVLakers will — a life of single-minded elfort 
to do right and only that ; of constant truthfulness 
in woi-d and deed. Of Carlyle, if of anyone, it may 
be said that ‘ he Avas a man indeed in Avdioin Avas no 
guile.’ No insincerity ever passed liis lips ; no dis- 
honest or impure thought ever stole into his heart. 
In all those long years the most malicious scrutiny 
will search in vain for a single serious blemish. It he 
had frailties and impatiences, if he made mistakes and 
suffered for them, happy those Avliose conscience lias 
nothing worse to charge them Avith. Happy those 
who, if their infirmities have' caused pain to others 
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wlio were dear to them, have, like Carlyle, made the 
fault into a virtue by the simplicity and completeness 
of their repentance. 

He had told ine when Mrs. Carlyle died, that he 
hoped to be buried beside her at Haddington. It was 
ordered otlierwise, either by himself on reconsideration, 
or for some other cause. He had foreseen that an 
attempt might be made to give liiin a moi-e distin- 
guished resting-j)lace in Westminster Al)bey. For 
many reasons he had decided that it was not to be. 
He ol)jectcd to ])arts of the English burial S(‘rvice, 
and, veracious in everything, did not choose thni. 
words should be read over him whicli he regarded as 
untrue. ‘The grain of corn,’ he said, ‘ does not die ; or 
if it dies, does not rise again.’ Something, too, there 
was of the sanui proud feeling which had l(‘d him to 
decline a title. Eunerals in the Abbey were not con- 
fined to the deserving. When was buried 

there he observed to me, ‘ There will be a general 
gaol delivery in that place one of these days.’ ilU 
own direction was that he was to lie with his fatlier 
and mother at the s[)ot where in his lif(‘ In* had made 
so often a y)ioiis [lilgrimagc, the old kirkyard at 
Ecclefeclian . 

Dean Staidey wrote to me, after he was gone, to 
offer the Abbey, in the warmest and most admiring 
terms. He had applied to me as one of the cxccutois, 
and I had to tell him that it had been otherwise 
arranged. He asked that the body might rest thei‘e 
for a night on the way to Scotland. This also we 
were obliged to decline. Deeply affected as he was, 
he preached on the Sunday following on Carlyle’s 
work and character, introducing into his sermon a 
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j)e;iiitiful passajre which I had given to liim out of 
the last journal. 

The organ played afterwards the Dead March in 
‘ Baul ’ — grand, majestic — as England’s voice oF fare- 
well to one wliose work for England had closed, and 
yet had not closed. It is still, perhaps, rather in its 
iidancy ; for he, being dead, yet speaks to us as no 
other man in this century has sj)oken or is likely to 
speak. 

lie was taken down in the night by tlu^ railway, 
I, Tjccky, and Tyndall, alone of his Tjondou friends, 
were able to follow. We travelled by the mail train. 
We arrived at Ecclefecliau on a c-old dreary February 
morning; such a morning as he himself descril)es 
when he laid his mother in the same grave where In^ 
was now to rest. Bnow had fallen, and road and 
field wore wra])ped in a white winding-sheid. Tlie 
hearse, with the codin, stood solitary in tlie station 
yard, as some waggon might stand, waiting to be 
indoadcd. They do not study form in Bcotland, and 
the absence of respect had nothing unusual about it. 
but the look of that black, snow-sp]-inkh‘tl object, 
standing there so desolate, Avas painhd ; and, to lose 
sight of it ill the three hours Avliich Ave had to wait, 
Ave Avalked up to Mainhill, the small farmhouse, two 
miles distant, Avhere he had sjicnt his boyhood and 
his university vacations. I had seen jMainhill be- 
fore, my (•oinpanions liad not. d he house had bemi 
enlarged since my previous visit, but the old ])art of 
it, the kitchen and the tAVo bedrooms, of Avliich it 
had consisted Avhen the Carlyles lived there, remained 
as they had been, Avith the old alcoves, in Avhich the 
beds Avere still standing. To complete the resem- 
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bhiiice, anotlier family of tlie same station in life 
now occupied it — a shrewd industrions faianer, wliose 
wife was making cheeses in the dairy. Again tliere 
were eight cliildren, tlie elder sons at scliool in the 
village, the little ones running about barefoot as Car- 
lyle had done, the girls with their brooms and dusters, 
and one little fellow not strong enough for farm vvork, 
but believed to have gifts, and designed, by-and-by, 
for college. It was the old scene over again, the 
same stage, the same play, with new players. We 
stayed looking about ns till it was time to go, and 
then waded back through the half-melted snow to 
the station. A Fcav strangers had ari'ived from Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere, but not many; for the family, 
simple in their liabits, avoided dis])lay, and the dny, 
and even the ])la(.*e, of the funeral, had not been 
made publics. Two or tlu-ee carriages were wailing, 
belonging to gentlemen in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
James Carlyle and his sisters were there, with their 
children, in carriages also, and there was a c,arriago 
for ns. The h(\arse was set in movement, and Ave 
followed slowly down the half-mile of road whicli 
divides the station from the village. A crowd liad 
gathered at the churchyard, not disorderly, but seem- 
ingly with no feeling but curiosity. There were buys 
and girls bright witli ribands and coloured dresses, 
climbing upon the kirkyard Avails. Thej'e Avas Jio 
minister — or at least no ceremony which implied tlie 
presence of a minister. I could not but contrast, in 
my oAvn thouglits, that poor and almost ragged serene, 
with the tramjded sleet and dirt, and ?^/iordered if not 
disordered assemblage, with the sad ranks of mourners 
who would have attended in thousands had Dean 
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^Stanley’s oiler been aeeepted. I liall-re^rretted the 
resolution wliicli Inid made tlie Abbey iiujmssible. 
Melancholy, indeed, was tlie impression left upon me 
by that fin,al leave-taking ol* my lionoured master. The 
kirkyard was peo])led with i^liosts. All i-onnd me were 
headvstoiies, with the names ol the <j;ood old villa^^^ers 
of whom I had heard so many stoi-ies from him : the 
,s(*Jioolmaster fi'om whom lie had loai-nt his lirst Latin, 
the blacksmith with whom his father had argued on 
the rcsuiTcction of the body, his IVitlier, mother, sister, 
woven into the life which was now over, and which it 
was to fall to myself to describe. Ihit the graves were 
soiled Avith half-thawed sle(‘t, tlui iiews])a))er corre- 
spondents were busy with their ptaicils, tlie peo])le Avere 
pressing and pushing as the colhu was lowered doAvn. 
Not in this Avajs I thought for a moment, ought Scot- 
land to have laid her best and greatest in his solemn 
sleeping- jilace. But it was for a moment only. It 
Avas as he had himseir desired. They whom he liad 
loved best had been buried so — all so — and with no 
other forms. The funeral jirayers in Scotland are not 
ollered at the grave, but in pj'ivate houses, befoit* or 
after. There was nothing really unsuitable in Avhat 
habit had made natural and lit. It Avas over, and 
Ave left him to his rest. 

In future years, in luture centuries, strangers 
Avill come from distant lauds — from America, from 
Australia, from Ncav Zealand, Irom every isle or 
continent Avhere the English language is spoken 
to see the house Avhere Carlyle was born, to see 
the green turf under which his dust is lying, bcot- 
land will have raised a monument over his grave ; 
but no monument is needed for one Avho has made an 
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eternal ineiuoiial i‘oi' liiinself in the hearts of all to 
whom truth is the clearest of possessions. 

‘ For, giving his soul to the common cause, he has won for 
himself a wreath which will not fade and a tomb the most 
honourable, net where his dust is decaying, but whe‘re his 
glory lives in everlasting remembrance. For of illustrious 
men all the earth is the sepulchre, and it is not the inscrilied 
column in their own land which is the record of their virtues, 
but the unwritten memory of them in the hearts and minds 
of all mankind.’ 
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law, i. 2.‘J() ; visits his brother in 
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170, 210, 277; her illnes.s, i. 78; 
visits her mother in Scotland, 74; 
lu:r domeslic trial.s, 78; lelurtts 
lo Loudon in belter spirits, 80; 
a;^a.iu seriousl 3 ^ ill, 100; gives a 
soiret‘, lull ; aeeompanies Carlyle to 
Scotland, 100; Inu’ temper, 180; 
luif close rrieu<lship> with Miss 
(leraldiue Jevvsbiuy, 207 ; halter to 
her UKJther on aiiairs in Cheyne 
How, 288; her illness at Liverpool 
on learning tin; death of her 
mother, 281; returns lo Cheyne 
How, 241; consents to follow the 
llnllers to Suil'olk, 257 ; her birthday 
present from (''arl.i(>, 801; super- 
intends tile altera! i»»ns in Cheyne 
Ilow, 828 ; her indomitable, spirit 
under illness, 841 ; visits Lady Itar- 
riei Haring, 807 ; visits the Harings 
in ilampsJiire, 870; her dislike of 
Addiseombe, 871 ; disagreenuMit 
with Carlyhs 878 : goes toS(?arorlh, 
.878; s(;eks advice 1 rom Ma/.zini, 
8»81 ; hishdters in :tnswer, 881, 881 ; 
rot urns to Cheyne How, 888 ; resolu- 
tion regarding the Harings, 888; 
I'riendsiiip wit li .\la///ani, 402 ; :\c- 
eompaiiies Carlyle lo the (Irangc, 
10.8; and to Matlock and Huxtoii, 
410; her illness at Addiseomla;, 
ill; visits Haddington, ii. 8; 
writes te John Carlyle, 8; her 
description of ;i Scotch weihling, 
8; visit to the Crauge, 88; decides 
not to accompany Carlyle to 
Hermaii 3 % 87 ; visits John Carlyle 
and his wile at .MolVat, 180; nur.ses 
Carlyle’s mother, 188; lier thrift i- 
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180 ; satirical letter from, 185 ; goes 
to Il.'uldington, lS8 ; her opinion of 
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grows vveakmr in health, 180 ; her 
improvcfl condition, 200 ; domestic 
trials, 288 ; iniijroved domestic 
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inanuseript, 27 ; compensation fob 
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poverty und con(iden(;c, :^i> ; M.-nik 
prospects, 37 ; his style, 10, 53 ; 
its justilication, lli ; rernsos to 
recof^nise any body of believers, 

11 ; thoiiijlits of al)andonin}^ lit«Ma- 
turc, 47 ; linislics tlu; rewriting ot‘ 
the burnt volume, 55; sterls fr)r 
Scotland, 67 ; returns to Chelsea, 

(U ; refuses to be connected with 
parties, 05; Mr. liasll Montagu's 
oiler of employment, 07 ; moth; of 
life, 08; relaxation in garden work, 

71; pleasure in his brother's com- 
pany, 72 ; the discipline of genius, , 
73 ; visits John Mill, 74 ; progress I 
of his work, 75; reception of the ! 

‘ Diamond Necklaccj ’ by 1 he critics, I 
SO: pessimistic views of literary j 
life, 82 ; completes tlie ‘ French 1 
llevolution,’ 81; his ludief in the 
Diviiui guidance of tlu' worhl’s 
affairs, 80; his ‘ word -])ie-t ores,' 01 ; j 
his inllexii)le lovt‘ of I ruth, 01 ; j 
reception of his work by contem- j 
poraries, 93; cionseuts to deliver | 
lectims in liOndoM, 08: ].rospeclus i 
of tile lectures, 00; their suee.ess, 1 
103; visits Scotland, lOS ; returns 
to Ijondon, 111; his kindness to 
others, 11(1; tlioimlits on the 
cholera, 117; resolutltms against 
vanity, 110; ])ro]u>sals from the 
luihlishers r(‘garding reprints of his 
works, 121; distaste for juihlic 
criiploymciit, 120 ; jjrepures for 
second course of h^clun's, 131 ; 
opinion of popularity and its value, 
133; dc]ircssing etVcct, of li'eturing 
upon him, 138; visits Kirkcaldy, 
144; calls on JelTnn , 141; goes to 
Scotsbrig, 115: evidences in Lon- 
don of his growdng im porta iici*, 
148; agrees to wrile on (’roinwell 
for the ‘London and NVestminsicr,’ 
149 ; agitates for th(‘ institution 
of a public lending library, 152: 
resulting in the formation of the 
London Library, 152 ; on authors 
and publishers, 153 ; lirst impres- 
sions on the rccorils of the dom- 
monwealih, 153 ; makes the ac- 
quaintance of Monckton Milnes, 
155; lUinsen, 155; and Mr. Daring 
(afterwards Lord Ashburttm). 155; i 
remarks on Mrs.Carlyle’s soiree,! 55; i 
interview with Count d'Orsa y, 1 58 , | 
success of third course of lectures, I 
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159 ; his dissatisfaction with them, 
15;»; his fear (jf heing l.d ;,\vav 
by pulJic speaking, IC,0; veiled ions 
on condition of the. working classes, 
1(50; corres))on(ls with Mill and’ 
Lockhart on writing an article 
thereon, l():>; meds NVclisU-r, IC.-l; 
his portrait of him, 1(14; bcc.oiiirs 
actpiainlcd with (.'onnop Tliivlwall 
(afterwards Ih’sho]) of SI. David’s). 
1(55 ; rcceive.s present of a mare, 
1(55; visils Se«»lland, KiC; lirst 
experience of railway travelling, 
1(57: bendit derived from ridinr, 
170; arride on ‘ ( 'harlisni,’ 17i; 
which Loekharl rfh'nses, Ifg; jaih- 
lishcs (he article in hook form 
siicccssl ally, 173; its recc])(ioiv 
by the critics, 171 ; on li(>rocs, 175 ; 
proposed discourses on ‘ Heroes and 
Ilero-wor.-hip,’ I7(!: n'ceives I'on- 
gra1idal(try Idlers froin slrangi'i’s, 
178; liis unrest, 1 79 ; Ids let lei’s on 
Heroes, 180; rcsolv, s in ])nt them 
into hook form, 185 ; his treat menl 
of iiiK'nneenial ('ompany, 18(5; on 
sp(*e.ial juries, 190; remarks on llie 
supposed .Macaulay arlicle al)o\ii 
liiin in tlie ‘ Filinbun.di lleview,' ! 92 ; 
rccidvcs further vi'iniitanccs from 
.Vinerica, 193; liidslies ‘Lecture-, 
on Heroes,' l‘.)l-; wislu's to live 
by the st'a, I9S: eontinues studies 
on the Coiiinmnweallh, 199; im- 
2 .)atience with J.ondon, 201 ; Ids 
nervous irrifahility, 201 ; experi- 
ence of a sjiecial jurv, 205 ; cemes 
to terms wilii Fraser atxmt lectures 
on ‘Hero-worship,’ 207; lirst ac- 
((iKi'mlance wi'h Miss (leraldino 
Jewshury, 207 ; goes to Frysloii 
wdlh Mihu's, 209, visits the dames 
Marslialls:0 I leadingly, 2 1 2 ; a new 
(iXpi-rieiiee of life in Fiiglisli country 
lloiises, 213 ; proeei'ds to Livcipool 
.and Dumfriesslnri*, 211; takes a 
cottage on tlu' Solway for the sum- 
mer, 215; lives in st'clusion, 222; 
ridurns to Lt>ndon, 222; dilliculty 
in heginniug ‘ (’romwell,’ 221 ; dis- 
belief ill the present being bolter 
than theiiast. 224; sets out to attend 
his motlier-in-law's funeral, 236; is 
ii-ri- Mi'll- I > lit... , , his life at. 

Teiiq land, 217,210; incident in 
, Crawf.u-d ehurchyard, 248; visits Ids 
* mother, 2 19 ; his pride in his family 
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pecli^jfrce, 252; visits Dr. Arnold at 
llnfriw, 25ii; tlic battlo-fiold of 
Naseby, 255 ; rctnrns to London, 
250; p,oes to the House of Com- 
mons to hear Charles Ibiller s]>eak, 
257 ; Ills of'iiiionof the House, 258; 
ui^recs to acc'.ompany Stephen 
Spring nice to Cstend, 2oft; his 
descriptive ])0\vcr, 250 ; visit s Clhcnt, 
200; reluins to r.ondou, 272; his 
hi^li appn‘(;iat ioMof thiirlish sailors, 
272 ; becomes ac<iuainted with 
Owiai, theceoloyist. 270; follows his 
wife to SuiVoIk, 275; a n<lo in 
CromwcH's country, 275 ; visits KI3' 
Cathedral, 275; St. Ives, 270; 
lliijilinf^oloji, 270 ; his slow pro.tcres.s 
w i 1 1 1 ‘ C ro 111 wel 1 ,' 2 7 ; h is piH iphecies 
rcifardinji' the future laujjlu‘(l at, 
2S1 ; the birth of ‘Past and Present,’ 
281 ; rajiidily ofitseompositiob, 281 ; 
reception of tlie work, 280; its 
elVeet amon^' his eoiitenijioraries, 
288; his jiosition and iiilluenc(‘, 
21>1 ; passion fortrrith, 2:H ; carne.st- 
ness, 21)5; opinion of the reiiews 
on ‘I’asf and Present,' 21)7 : accepts 
invitation.s to visit South Wales, 
21)8 ; visits the llishopof St, David's, 
1)07; de.''Crii)tion of an inn at (llou- 
e.esler, IIPJ; surveys the battle- 
lield of ^Vorc.ester, 814; arrives at. 
Liverpo(tl, 815 ; sees Pat her .'Vialliew, 
8)5; brief tour in North Wales 
with his brother, 810; jrocs to 
Scotsbri”', 817: retlections on a 
biop'a]))iy of r’al]ili Prslcinc, 820 : 
vi.sils 'I'emiiland and ('rawford 
cl urchyard. 822 ; I laddinjrton, 821 ; 
remarks on Irish and Highland 
‘iliearcu’s, 825 ; visits .Jell'rey and 
I'lrskine, 8)27 ; and returns to lam- 
don, 827; eiVeots upon him of the 
alterations in Cheyne llow, 828; 
conscientiousness in writinft, 888; 
refuses a professorship at St. 
Andrews, 880; dolii^Iit at the. 
success of the movement, for the 
protection of factory chihlren, 
880; anxiety for his mother, 8811; 
ditticulties with ‘Cromwell,’ 881); 
low estimati! of his own work, 840; 
an evenin^^ with the Parino.s at 
Addiscomhe, 818; his contempt for 
bores, 845 ; life at the Granj^e, 817; 
proo-re.ss witli ‘Cromwell,’ 851 ; its 
completion, 850; nature of tlie 
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work, 357 ; ellect uimn bis mind 
of the lonfif study of the Common- 
wealth, 859 ; political coiiclnsions, 
300; the rights of majorities, HtiO ; 
joins his wife at. Seafortb, 30 i; 
p»es on to Scolsbrig, 804 ; the 
rece])ti()n of ‘Cromwell’ by the 
public, 809 ; dawn of ‘ Frederick 
the Great,’ 309 ; returns to London, 
309; visits the Parings in llamp- 
sbive in eoinpany witli his wife, 
370 ; domestic clouds, 879 ; solicitt^d 
to assist the ‘ Young* Ireland ’ luirty, 
889 ; impatience at his wififs silence, 
891 ; acc-ompanics the Parings to 
Scotland, 892; visits Ireland, 897; 
witne.sses the la.st appearance of 
O't.’onnel), 897 ; meets Cai’leton, tlie, 
novelist, 898 ; diue.s with .lolin Mii- 
cliel, 899; returns to Knglaiid, 899; 
nie(‘ls witli Margaret Puller, lOl; 
visits Lord niul Lady Aslil.mrloti at 
th(‘ GrangU', 408 ; visits the Parin-.;-,-., 
104 ; his sympathy for Ireland, 105; 
visits from Ji'IVrcv, 407 ; and from 
Dr, Chalmers, 407; his advice lu 
young- men on literature' a.s a pro- 
i'e.'ision, 409; visits .Matlock and 
PiLxton, HO; tind Mr. W. P. Por.slei- 
at Kawehm, IIO; makes tlie ac- 
(piaiiitaiiec of dolin and Jacol) 
Priglil , 1 1 2 : vd.-'ilshis mot h(‘r, 4 1 8 : 
returns to London, H5; vi.^il. (e 
the Parings, 41»>: (‘orri-sponds with 
Paron llothsehild on the. .b'w Pill, 
119; his jinaneial <‘ircumslaiices, 
•120; [»roje(tts for new books, 428: 
the ‘ Pxodus from lloiindsdiicli.' 
428; thinks of writing a* w’ork oti 
democracy, 1 29 ; met-ts Sir Jiohert 
Peel, 488 ; thoughts on the state "f 
KurojK', 484; on Chartism, 487 
writes iiew.-'paper artie.les, 487 : 
aceonqianies Knu'rson to Stone- 
henge, 440; visits the Paring', 
444 ; his opinii.m of the jiroposed 
Cromwell statue, 451 ; visited ly 
laiuis Plane, 452 : eneountei -; 
Louis Napeileou, 458; provides 
tt*ni])orary refuge for Cliarh-s 
Gavan Dutfy, 450; tour through 
Ireland, ii. i ; meets Gavan Dully, 
8 ; and I’etrie, tlm antuiuariaii, 8; 
decline.^ an invitation from the 
Viceroy, 3 ; his description of Kil- 
dare, 8 ; meets Mr. VY. K. Forster, 

5 ; his opinion of Lord George 
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Hill’s expcriini;nt in Donegal, 6; 
address at Derry, 7; slays at 
Scotsbrig, 1) ; visits lh(i Ashburtons 
at Glen Tniim, 10; his description 
of a Highland shooting paradise, 1 A ; 
returns to Scotsbrig, 14 ; his de- 
t(!station of cant, 17 ; his bittenie.ss 
on the Negro (luestion, 21 ; scivers 
his connection witlt Mill, 2(i ; visits 
Millhank renitentinry, 20; a re- 
miniscence of old times, 07 ; his 
liiibitsof dcclaimition, 41 ; invited 
to dine with Sir Robert Peel, 42 ; 
nuHits Prescott, ('iibitl, and Parry 
thf) architect, 12; tncets Savage 
Landor, oO ; visits Mr. Red\voo<I, 
oO ; his descrijjtion of Merthyr 
Tydvil, 51 ; lih^ at. Scotsbrig, 51; 
r(‘a(rtion after the I’aniphlets, 55; 
his discontent, 57; visits the Mar- 
shalls, 50; returns to London, (51; 
opinioji of W’^yelierley’s (.'oinedies, 

55 : writes the ‘ Lifi: of Stiuding,’ 
!)S; his reimii'ks on a. portrait, of 
himself, 75; on a. pticuliarity of 
die Kngiisli langiinge, 7S nofr\ on 
the Crystal Pa]ac<*, 70, 152: goes 
t.» the waters at Malvern, SI ; visits 
the Ashl)nrlons in Paris, S:» ; nieets 
'I'liiiTS, Meriniec, and laihordc, .SO ; 
resolves to wrilrj tin* in'story r»f 
Frederick the Gn at, Sl>; maunitnde 
of tlu; task, Sd ; studies for ‘ Fredc- 
liek,’ 00; jirojeets going to Gc*r- 
many, *02: visit.«^ Linlathen, 00; 
goes to Germany, 07 : at Ponn, lOO; 
description of llu' Phine, 101; at 
Frankfurt, lOti; llomburg, 107; 
Marburg, lOS; (Icscriptioii of Gc»e- 
ihe's house, 112: and ScliilJ<‘r s, 1 10 ; 
llerrnhut, 117; dc.scri[)tion of Per- 
lin, IIS; end 4»f the journt-y, 110; 
retrospect, 120; on the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral, 12<i; the 
beginning of ‘ Frederiek,’ 127; re- : 
hiikes Azeulio, 128; an incident at \ 
the Grange, 128 ; revival of the cocik 
nuisance, 105 ; extract from journal ! 
r>ii his miseri('s, lOd ; his last ietler 
to his nuhher, 108; hurrucs to 
Scotsbrig in time to see h«*r once 
more, 142; on his mothers death, 
112 ; his grief, lid; his opinion of 
the Crimean war, 151 ; ami of Louis 
Napoleon, 152 ; the .sound-proof 
room, 150; the jouniaf of a day, 
159; the economies f)f Cheyne Row, ! 


Ifil ; source.s of income, 101; his 
dilliculties over ‘ Frc;dcrick,’ 172 ; on 
the battle; of the Alma, 170; and 
Ijouis Naj)olcon's visit to Kngland, 
171; visit to Sulfolk, 175, 170 ’; 
goes to Addiscombe, 17S; spemis 
the autumn in Scotland, ISO ; visits 
th(! Asliburtoiis, ISl; giief ;it tlu; 
death of Lady Ashburton, ISO; his 
hor.se Fritz, 1S7 ; progress with 
‘ Frederick,' IS'.t ; fr(;sh woiTio.s, P.i] ; 
the ditlicultii-s iuct>stuuio, 190, 209; 
remarks on tlu; Indian Mutiny, 194; 
and on LuihIoh ClirisHuas, 190; on 
Scotch servants, 19S; com])letion 
of tirst two volumes c^f the ‘ Fredi!- 
rick, 200; his Frederick William 
compared with Walter Shandy, 20 1 ; 
a niglit in a railway train, 207; 
pays visit, to Craigenj)uttock, 214 ; 
second tour in Germany, 21 7 ; nar- 
rative of his journey, 217; visits 
Riigtm, 21S: l''rederie.k's battle- 
fields, 222 : Preslaii, 222 ; Frag, 220 ; 
and Dresden, 225 ; ret urns to Loii- 
d<m, 225 ; his masterly gra.s])of tin; 
iKittle-tiehls, 227 ; sucoiiss of ‘ Fre- 
derick,' 22S: ell'ects of literary life, 
2.”>1 ; mode of life, 201; tjikes a 
hous(‘ in Fife, 205 ; visits Thurso 
Gaslle, 207; improverl domestic 
arrangements, 242; his frieiidsliii) 
with .lolm buskin, 211; on tin; 
American (’i\il War, 210; >'isit to 
the Grange, 247 ; ])ubli(;atiou of third 
volume of ‘ Frcdi'ric.lc,' 251 ; per- 
•sonal intercoursi; with i\Jr. Fromle, 
251 ; Ids charity, 2.''>.'') , his <tompas- 
sion fur sinferiug, 257; as <i eoni- 
panion, 257 ; hi.s distrust of modern 
science, 259; his estimate of re- 
ligion, 200; aiiil in.aterialism, 201 ; his 
o]>ini'm of Dean Sianley, 2t!0 ; and 
Goleiiso, 200 ; on literatui'e and its 
value, 2«ll : is compared to St. Paul, 
200 ; tone ef iiis eonversai ion, 2<;7 ; 
breakdown uf his horsi' Fritz, 20*9; 
on Dickens's reading, 270 ; his wife’s 
accident, 271 ; his blindm-ss to its 
nature, 270 ; aeconipaiiies her to St. 
Leonards, 271 ; takes a hou.so there, 
275 ; alone in t'heyne how, 277 ; 
])rescnls his wilt' with a Ijrougham, 
280; eoiuplett'S ‘ Freihwiek,’ 2.S0 ; 

goes to Ann.andalo, 2S7 ; visits llie 
Sp.>d.linu.s at Keswiek, 290; irt urns 
imGheyne Kow, 291; Ids hidings 
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towfirds Edinburgh, 296; chosen 
lloctor of tho University, 298; his 
opinion of Kuskin’s ‘ Etliics of the 
i)u8t,’ 298 ; departs for Edinburgh, 
301 ; his last parting from his wife, 
301 ; installation as lloclor, 303; his 
speech, 303 ; it s cdoct on the world, 
306; tcniponiry popularity of Ids 
works, 306; reciogniscd as a *gr(\-it 
man,’ 307; praise from the news- 
papers, :U)H; delayed by an acci- 
d(ait, 309; his reception of the 
news of his wife’s death, 314; re- 
turns to London, 310; accom- 
panies tho body of his wife to 
Haddington, 316 ; her funeral, 316 ; 
receives message from the Queen, 
320; his reply, 321 ; aiteinjdsat oc- 
cupation, 326 ; visit s i\Iiss l.)av(‘nport 
Ih'omlcy, 326; and liudy Ashburton 
at i\Ieidone, 333; returns to Eng- 
land, 311; his charities, 3 HI; on 
public ali’airs, 347 ; publishes 
‘{Shooting Niagara,’ 350; his last 
public utterance on English poli- 
tics, 352; resumes riding, 353; 
daily worries, 35i{ ; division of his 
‘Coilected Works,’ 351; his weari- 
ness of life, 355; visit 1<» Wools- 
thorpe, 357 ; receives a visit from 
his brother James, 357 ; on tlu; 
Chirkenwell exitlosion, 358; retro- 
spofd, 359 ; dawn of ‘The Letters 
and Jlemoriiils of Mrs, Carlyle,’ 
359; interests hims»-lf in tim defence 
of Eyre, 364; his opinion of tin; 
disestablishment of tlielrishChundi, 
365 ; iuid of Tyndall’s hectare on 
Faraday, 366; visits Lonl North- 
brook, 367 ; nua’ts S.C.O, (‘the Kev. 
Lord Sidney 368 ; makes selec- 
tions from his wife's letters, 369; 
meditations from his •journal, 370 ; 
his Opinion of modern atheism, 372, 
386; and of oratory, 371 ; another 
riding accident, 379 ; meets the 
Queen at Westminster, 380 ; loses 
the ])ower of his right hand, 391 ; 
on the death of his fritmd Erskine, 
391 ; on tho uses of anarcliy, 393 ; 
on Anne Boleyn, 397; on CJinx’s 
Baby, 398; on the Eranco-Uerman 
war, 399; and Napoleon TIL, 399; 
on the victory of Germany, 400; 
on tlu! })r(tspects for France, 401 ; 
on Russia’s breach of th(5 Treaty 
of Paris, 401 ; his letter to tho 
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‘Times’ on the Franco - German 
question, 403; its effect on tlio 
English people, 406 ; on tin; loss f)E 
the use of his right hand, 407 ; gives 
his wife’s Reminiscences into ' 0 
keeping of Mr. Fronde, 408; in- 
trusts Mr. Fronde with tho writing 
of his biography, 414; his latest 
writings, 417 ; on the death of 
Ri.shop Wilberforce and J. S. Mill, 
419; on Mill’s Autobiography, 420; 
on Mr. Leeky, 422; on the Irish 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, 423; on 
Fir James Stephen, 423 ; his last 
entry in tho jonrnal, 424; receives 
tho Order of Merit from Prussia, 
426 ; on the general (dection of 1 874, 
426; on Gladstone and Disraeli, 
427,447; hisanswers tol\rr. Disraeli’s 
letter on pro]ios(‘d liononrs, and to 
the Counte.ssof Df'rby, 431 ; trilmtes 
of respect on his (dghtieth birth- 
day, 434;moile of life, i:56; liis 
Oj'inioii of Tojvelyan’s ‘ Life of 
Macaulay,’ 136 ; a charaedevistic, 
letter of advie(‘ to a young man, 
437 ; on the death of his brotlier 
Alick, 438; on the policy of the 
Tory party during tlu: Riisso- 
Turkish war. 439 ; his h‘tter to the 
‘Tinu's’ thereon, 412; his oiiiiii.m 
».>f the British Parliament. 146; 
meets Sir Garnet Wolsidey, 117; 
his o[»lnion of the Jews, 149; on 
London househnildin::, 460 ; and thi 
Chnn'h of Ihigland, 460 ; his opiii: m 
of the services at St. I’anl’s ami 
Westminster, 151 ; his initalion at 
his decaying powers, 153; on pro- 
gress, 453; his temicious memoiy, 
457 ; his knowledge of his apju'oach- 
ing end, 457 ; his unswerving rec- 
tiiude, 469; Boehm’s statue of 
him, 460; Millais's ])ortrail, lill : 
his opinion of Gibbon’s ‘ Ueeline 
and Fall,’ 461 ; Ins anxiety regarding 
the ‘ Letters and Memorials,’ 466 ; 
his dislike of doctors, 467 , iueivas- 
ing weakness, and death, 4(i9; his 
funeral, 471 

Cavaignac, General, i. 439 
Chalmers, Dr., visits Carlyle, i. 407 
Charteris, Lady Anno, i. 405 
Chartism, i. 160; artichs on, 171* U.k 
174; thouglits upon, 137 , 

Chartism and Radicalism, Carlyle^ 
estimate of, i. 1 60, 171 
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Clu^pstovv, (lescripliou of, i. 

Cbcyno Itovv, bo<piinin£r of lifo in, i. 
8 ; effoot on Carlyle of alterations 
in, 228 ; visitors ho, ii. 67 ; the econo- 
mies of, 1 61 ; alone in, 277, 201, 842 ; 
slranf^e apj)lieations at, 880 
Cliohma., i.lioughts on the, i. 1 17 
Ciiristianity an<l p(jliti(:al economy, 
(litVoronce between, ii. 82 
(1 lurch of Kn',4and, Carlyle’s views on 
tlie, ii. ir.O 

(’lerkenwell ('xplosion, on the, ii. 808 
(8011, t;!!, Arthur, his n^ason for leav- 
iiiLT Oxford, i. 157: Carlyhs’s hijrii 
o] ti nion 0 f h i 1 n , 458 ; his death, ii.2 18 
Coekl^urn, TiOrtl, Carlyle’s ostimale of, 
ii. 158 

Colenso, Iiishrij), Carlyh^’s opinion of, 
ii. 268; Mrs. Carlyle's note to ^Ir. 
Fronde on, ii. 264 
(Vderidire, i. 15; ii. 71, 170 
Celo^MC Cathedral, aiua'dotc! of, ii. 
181 note 

('oiiiinons, House of, Carlyle visits the, 
i. 257 ; his o])inion of it, 258 
Commonwealth, Carlyle's fir.d imjires- 
s'ons on the records of lh(‘, i. 15.’»; 
continues I heir study, 100; ilselVeet 
on his mind, i!50 

(!nmmun(‘, tlu‘ French, Carlyle’s 
opinion of, ii. 105 
Conservatism, rmnarks on, i. 24 
CraiLfenput toek, \isit to, ii. 214: Ih*- 
i|U(“atli('d to lJniv(‘rsil\' of Fdin- 
hur^h, 815 

Crawford ehnrehyard, ineidiuit in, i. 

218; visit to, 822 
Crimean war, tlie, ii. 151 
CK)mw('ll, i. 14th 151, 151; iliHuniltv 
with th(i Life, of, 224, 881); its be- 
,u:imiin'^s, 881 ; its pmuTess, 851 ; 
and eompletion, 856; its reception 
hy till! puhlie, 86t) ; new edition 
called for, 87.*;; (^'lrIyle’.s opinion 
of tlie proposed (tromwell statue, 
151 

Crystal Falaee, the, ii. 70, 152 
Ciihitt, mei'tin^ with, ii. 12 


"nKMOCUACY, Carlyle’s thoughts 
* ' ou, i. 120 

Derby, fjady, Cai4>le’s letter to, ii. 
481 ; her interview with Carlyle rc- 
gardino- his proposed ho^'^uirs, 488 
D(!rry, Carlyle’s address at, ii. 7 

IV. 


Diamond Neirklae.e,’ its ri'ception b\' 
the erilies, i. so 

Dickens, Cliarles, Carlyle's first sight 
of, i. 177; on Ids n'adings, ii. 270 
Disraeli, llenjainin, Carlvle’s oiuiiion 
of, ii. 428, 117; his h-Ui-r to Car- 
lyle, 420; Carlyle's answer, 180 
T)()ctors, Carlyle’s dislike of, ii. 467 
Donegal, I»rdfl. HilTs i!.\])eriiiient in, 
ii. t; 

D'Orsay, Count, iutervii'w with. i. l.ys 
‘ Downing Stre<-t and Modern (lovern- 
ment,’ ii. 80 
Dresden, visit to. ii. 225 
DnlVv,(!harles Cavan, and tlu! ‘ Young 
Irelantr party, i. 8S0 : Carlylf>’s 
opinion of Duify, 8!)'.»; his narrow 
escape, pM); guest in Cheyiie how, 
456; meets Carlyle in Dublin, ii. 8 
Dumfrk.sshire, visit to. i. 211 


I ^DINIUTh-fHI. Carlyle’s feelings to- 
J wards, ii. 206 : is e.hosen hector 
of tlie IJiiiversity of, 207 ; his in- 
! slallation, 8o;{ ; l)e(|U!!aths Craigen- 
I ])uttoek to the University, iH5 
1 ‘ Fdinhurgh hevi.:\v.' Cailyle’s remarks 
j on suppo'.eil art iele 1)V Macanlav in 
; till!, i. Itt2 

I Fly C.atlieilral, visit to, i. 275 
I Fmerson, halph Waldo, his ridations 
I with t'arlyle, i. 15, 1.80; high ap- 

! ]»reeiation of, 22(1; visits Carlyle 

i in London, 115, leidunsin Kindand, 

i 122; visits I’aris and Ovford, 1 10 : 
i at Stonehenge, 1 10 : his opi’nioii ol 

I ‘ I'’re(lerie.k,’ ii. 2S5 ; again visit- 

I Fngland, 118 

I England, eondilion of, in 1812, i. 

2S0; iinju’ovod condition n )w, 288 : 

I this [lartlv llii! ciRel of Carlyle’s 

I teaeidii.;, 2.S8 

I Fngli.sh language, on a ]H'euliarily ol 
, the, ii. nut" 

! Frskiiie, Ilal])!i, rclleetions on a. hio- 
j graphv of, i. .820 

I Erskine, Thomas of Linlatlien, i. 127. 
ii. 08; C.ariyle’s letlia-s to, i. 215, 
277, 877. 180, ii. 17, 1.81, 252, ill 7 
visit to, i. 827; his letter to iMr. 
Carlyle, ii. 202; his death, ,801 

Eurojie, thoiiglitson the state of, i. 1.81 
‘Exodus from 1 foundsdiVeii,’ i. 12;$ 
Eyre, Coveruor, C.ariyle’s opinion of 
‘his eomluet, ii. 820 ; .ami intere.-t 
in*lii.s defence, 86-1 

r I 
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E A RAD AY, Ciirlylc’s opinion of Tyn- 
dall’s lecturo on, ii. 3fi6 
Femme Ifieomj)ris(\ lUulgefc of a, ii. 
162 

Kifo, Caiiylo takes a house in, ii. 
236 

Forster, John, his kindness on the 
death of Mrs. Carlyle, ii. iUH; on 
the ‘Letters and Memorials,’ 412; 
his death, 488 

Fonster, M r. AV. L., visit to, at Rawdon, 
i. 1 10 ; meets him in Ireland, ii. 6 
Foxton, Mr., ii. 216 
France, Carlyle on the prospects of, 
ii. 101 

Franco-G('rman war, Carlyle on the, 
ii. 890 ; and the victory of the 
Germans, 400 
Frankfurt, visit to, ii. 100 
Fraser, James (proprietor of the maga- 
zine), Carlyle’s opinion of his criti- 
cal faculty, i. 121 ; come to terms 
about the lectures on ‘Hero Wor- 
st lip,’ 207 

* Frederick (he (In'at,’ dawn of the 
history, i. 8G9 ; studies tor, ii. 90 ; 
its beginning, 127 ; diflieulties with, 
172; its j)rogress, 189; eompUdion 
of tile lirst two volumes, 200; its 
.success, 228; pul)lieation of the 
third volume, 251 ; completion of 
the work, 288 ; its translation into 
German, 284 ; its etl'ee.t in G(!r- 
maiiv, 284; recci)tion in Kngland, 
286 ‘ 

Flench Revolution, Carlyle’s History 
of the, i. 12 ; misliap with the ALS., 
27, 81; r<‘Solves to r<nvril(; it, 28, 
51, 68, 65; jirogress with, 76; its 
completion, 84 ; nature of the work, 
88 ; its receptiem hy contomporarie.s, 
98, ;t6 

I'’rip])s, Mr., i. 800 

Fronde, J. A., lirst introduction to 
Carlyle,!. 457 ; a flisei]>1c of Car- 
lyle’s, ii. 179; Carlyle's criticisms 
on his work, 180; on Carlyle’s his- 
torical method, 200 ; beeomeclo.se 
friends, 254 ; Carlyle gives the cus- 
tody of hiswdfe’s Reminiscences to, 
408 ; and intrusts him with the 
writing of his biography, 11 1 
Fryston, visit to Mr. iMonckton iMilnes 
at, i. 209 

Fuller, Margaret, her meeting with 
Carlyle, i. 401, 402, 403 


G AVAZZI, FATHFR, Carlyle’s 
opinion of, ii. 83 

German Literature, Lectures on, i. 9'.), 
102 

Germany, projected visit to, ii. 92, ‘.17 ; 

second tour in, ii. 217 
Ghent, visit to, i. 2G6-270 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ estimaf c 
of, ii. IGl 

Ginx’.s Raby, ii. 898 
Gladstone, W. K., on slavc'ry, ii, 20 
note; bis valedictory address as 
Rector of Eilinburgh University, 
296 ; Carlyki’s opinion of him, 88.‘), 
42.8, 427, 418 

Gloucastcr, picture of an inn at, i 
818 

Goethe, loiters to Sterling on, i. 122, 
22G; de.scription of his house, ii. 
112 

Gully, Dr., ii. 81, 145 


ADDINGTON, visit to, i. 821; 
Mrs, Carlyle’s visit to, ii, 8 
Hampshire peasantry, letter on the', ! 
417 

lf:ire, Areluk'aeon, his Fife of John 
Sl«‘rling, i. 118; Carlvle’s opinion 
of it, 418 

Ileadingly. visit to, i. 212 
‘ Heroes and ll(iru-worship,’i. 17G, ISO, 
185, I'.H, 207 

Herrnlnit, Carlyle’s opinion of, ii. 117 
Ilighlaiid and Irish shearers, i. 825 
Hill, Lord (icorg(*, his attcunpt to im- 
prove the slate of Irclainl, ii. G 
llollaml, Ludv, i. 178, 29G 
IL.lland, Lord, i. 178 
Homburg, visit to, ii. 107 
House of Commons, visit to tl)e, i. 
257 

Hoii.sebuilding in London, CarlyliV 
remarks on, ii. 460 
Hudson, the ‘ Railway King,’ i. 15.5 
Hunt, Jjeigh, i. 18G 
Huntingdim, vi.sit to, i. 270 
Huxley, Jolin, ii. 802. 


1 NDIAN mutiny, rcmark.s on the. 
L ii. 194 

Ireland, Carlyle’s anxiety about, i- 
89G; visits to, 897, ii. 1 ; .syrai>.'iiliy 
for, i. 406 ; under English rule, ii. 
1 ; Lord George Hill’s attempt to 
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nil 

improve its condition, G ; the Govern- 
ment’s Irish policy, ii.Sii 
Irisli and Jlighland shearers, i. o25 
Irish Church, Carlyle’s opinion of the 
disestablishment of the, ii. 3G5 
Irving, Kdward, Carlyle’s Ueiniiiis- 
cencos of, ii. 381 


T IOFFREV, his opinion of the 
‘ French He volut ion,’ i. 107 ; on 
Carlyle as an author. l.'U; meets 
(Carlyle in Edinburgh, 111 ; Carlyle's 
visit to, 327 ; visits Carlyle, 107 
‘ Jesuitism,’ ii. 31 
‘Jew hill,’ the, i. 110 
Jews, Carlyle's opinion of tlu;, ii. 
Ill) 

Jewsbury, Miss Geraldine, Carlyle’s 
ac(|uaintanc.(i with, i. 207, 20S 


K K Mlil'l, J( )l f X, Carlyhi’s (U'seriiJion 
of, ii. LMS 
Kepler, ii. ‘io'J 

' Kildare*, descaiiition of, ii. 

> Kill;. nicy’s ‘ Alton lioeki*,' ii. 57 
j Kiriealdy, visit to, i. Ml 
! Knox, .tohii, Carlyle’s eriticisnis o 
the portraits of, ii. 117 


T AEOHDE, M., ii. 83 
J I.andor, Savage, vi.sit to, ii. 50 
J.arkin, Mr., assists Carlyle with 
‘ Frederick,’ ii. l'.»0 

‘ I-aitcr-(lay I’amphlets,’ the tirst of, 
ii. 23; reviews of them, 05 
liCcky, Mr., ii 122 

Lectures in London, Carlyle’s, i. 08, 
131, 130, 13S, 1 10, 150 
Lfiidiiig library, agitates for a, i. 

‘ Lettcu's and Memorials of Mrs (tar- 
lyh*,’ ]\lr. Fronde’s opinion )f, ii. 
108; John Forster on, 1 13 ; t.'a lyle’s 
an.xitJy about, LKJ 
Liberty, on, ii. 20 
Liiilathen, visit to ^Ir. Er-skine 
03 

Literature a.-t a profe^ssion, i.22, 47, 
82, 130, 400; its elYccts 011 Carlyle, 
ii. 231 ; its value, OGl 
J^iverpool, visits to, i. 214, 315 
Llaiu lough, South Wales, visit to, i. 
;i(H) 

fiookhart, his corrc.spondenoe with 


Carlyle about the article on the 
working classes, i. I7I . 

opinion of ‘ Past .and I’tvsent 
‘London and Westminster Review,’ 
article on Cromwell in, i. 140 
London Library, e.st.ahlishnient of the 
i. 152, LSH 

Lomlon lion.s, letter to his lirolhcr mi 
L 177 

Luther, ou the localities of, ii. 108, 


M .VCATILAY, Carlyle's remarks ou 
supiio.-Ncd article i. l',)2; 
opinion of hini, 133 ; his * Es'ciy on 
^lilton,' 432 ; Tvevelvan’s Life of, 
ii. 1 30 

M.'ickcu/.ie, Miss Stuart (Lady .Vsli- 
Lurl on), her marriage to Lord A h- 
biirton, ii. 220; invites Carlyle to 
Mentone, 328 
Mahomet , i. IS] 

I M.-ijoriiies, the rights of, i. 3(>() 
j .Malvern, vLit to tlie waters at, ii. si 
I Maiiclu-sl(?r, .adventure in, i. 117 ; iii' 
j siiiaection at, 282 
j Marburg, visit to, ii. 108 
i Mai shall, ?>lr., of l^eeiL, i. It35, 212, 
ii. 50 

Mavlineau, Harriet, visits Carl)!^, i. 
!I7 

Materialism, Carlyle's estimate of, ii. 
2(51 

Mathew, Falh(‘r, de.seril»ed, i. 315 
Matlock, vi'it to, i. 1 10 
.Ifaurie.e, Frederick ( hrol Iier-in-law of 
John Sterling), his pampMe on 
the Thirf\-nine ,\rtieles, i. 30; 
Carlyle’s opinion of him, 120 ; his 
‘ lleligions of the World,' lOO 
Ma/.zini and London society, i. 311; 
his letters to Mrs. C.irlt le, 381 , list ; 
«’onver.'>alion with (.kirlyh*, 102: Ids 
temponiry triiimph in Italy, l.')2; 
re.sists tin* French at Ilona*, 451 
IMelhourne, Ijord, i. I8G 
M(*nlonc, \ i.-'it to, ii. 33(5 
Meriiut'o, M , ii. 83 

Merivale, nermaii, hi.s article on t'ar- 
Ivle ill I he ‘ Kdiiihnrgh lleview,' i. 
102 

Merthyr Tydvil, doseripl ion of, ii. 51 
Miehai'l Angelo, Carlyle’s criticism of 
his work, i. 2o5 

Mill, Johi* Stuart, Carlyle’s estimate 
o[, i. 25; entreats Carlyle to aci-e])t, 
compen.-^ation for the burnt maun- 
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script, 29; isvi.sitfd by Carlyle, 74; 
cjorrespondcTicc witb Carlyle on his 
article upon tlui workiii“'-class(;s, 
163; willin}^ to publish ‘Chartism’ 
in the ‘ AVestminstcr Ileview,’ 173; 
replies to Carlyle on (lu^ Nejiro 
(lu(\stion, ii. 26; severs his connec- 
tion, 26; (Jarlyle on his death, 419; 
and his Aiitobiogra})hy, 420 
Millais’s portrait of Carlyle, ii. 461 
jAIillbank Penitentiary, visit to, ii. 29 
JMilntvs, Monckton, Carlyle’s intimacy 
with, i. 155, 209 

Mitchel, John, Carlyle’s opinion of 
him, i. 399 ; the result of his work, 
100 

‘Alodel Prisons,’ ii. 29 
Alodern science, Carlyle’s distrust of, 
ii. 2.59 

Alolfat, Mrs. (’.arlyle’s nsil to, ii. 130 
jNlontagu, ikisil, his otfer .of em])lo 3 - 
nuiiit, i. 67 

^loiiteagle, Lord (Mr. ‘Spring h’ice), 
i. 124 

Montrose, remarks on, i. 1.54 
Murray, I)r. 'riiornas, i. 1.S6 


APOLEON, LOUIS, Carlyles opi- 
nion of him, i. 399, 153, ii. 152, 
399; his visit to Englaixi, 171 
Xa.seby, visit to lliu bat lle-liehl of, i. 
255 ' 

j\egro (pu;stion, tlie, ii. 23 
Neuberg, Mr., C;irlylc’s criinp.anion in 
Cermany, ii. 99; Carlyle's high 
.'ipprecialion of, 120 
Newby, life at, i. 21 H 
Nithsdalc, Mrs. (.'arlyle’s visit to, ii. 
250, 290 

Nort Jibrof)k, Lord, visit to, ii. 367 
N'urtli Wales, lour in, i. 3U5 


O 'CONNEIiL, DAN lEL, i. 397 

Oratoiy, Carlvle’s opinion of, ii. 
37 4 

< tstend, vi.sit to, i. 261 
Owen, the geologihl, aeijuaintance 
with, i. 273 


1 )ANTZZr, the librarian, ii. 137 

Paris, Hivolulion in, i. 42H; and 
the reaction, 439 ; mi Hn.ssia's bniadi 
of the Treaty of, ii. 401 


RUS 

Parliament, t^arlyle’s opinion of, ii. 
446 

‘ Past and Pre.sent,’ i. 2SJ ; its recep- 
tion, 286 ; Hiviews of, 297 

I’ecl, Sir Kobert, receives a copy of 
‘Cromwell’ from Carlyle, i. 375; 
his answer, 376 ; hccojiuis pt;rsonally 
awpiaiiited with Carlyle, 133; arlieb; 
in ‘ Speetator ’ on, 152 ; invites Car- 
lyle to dinner, ii. 42 ; liis death, 47 ; 
Carlyle’s estimate of liis cliaraeter, 
48 

P<*tri(', the anti(]uarian, nu;cting with, 
ii. 3 

Pig Phi]o.soph 3 ', ii, 33 

Politic.al economy, nunarks on, i. 282; 
dillcrcnco het ween (llirist iaiiity and, 
ii. 32 

I’rag, visit to, ii. 223 

Pre.'^cott, tlie historian, meeting with, 
ii. 42 

Puhlishers. renuirks on, i. 153 

Pii.seyism, i. 193 


Q UHKN, the, lu'i’ niessago (jf sytn- 
itliy to Carlyle, ii. 320; im i 
him at We.st minster, 380 


J ).\l)rc.AblS.M, remarks on, i. 21; 
t C.-irlyle's <le(“laration of \\:ir 
•ag.ain.st modern, ii. 23 
Ke(iwoud, Mr., i. 29S, ii. -19 
Keforin bill of 1867, ii. 313, 351 
Koligion, Cariyhi'.s opiidon of, ii. H), 
260 

Jleiniiigtun, Air., ii. 121 
Phinc, <lcscription of the, ii, 104 
llobert.son and tlui article for the 
‘ bomhm ;ind W(*stminster,’ i. Ml* 
Uf>g«‘rs, Carlyle’s opinitm of, i. 2IH>, 
103 

Pioth.sehiM, I’aron, asks Carlyle to 
write in favour of the Jew hill, i. 
119 

lliigcm, visit to, ii. 218 
Luskin, John, Ids ac(puiintau('e with 
Carlyle, ii. 214; his ‘ i filters ou 
Political Kcoitomy,’ 211 ; his ‘ Unti) 
tins J.ast,’252; his ‘Kthicsof the 
Du.st,’ 298 ; defends Cov('nior E} o-, 
330 ; (Aarlyle’s opinion of him, 3s3 
Jlu.s.seil, Lord John, and Carlyh* ^ 
‘Downing Street and Modern bo- 
vemment,’ ii. 30 
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SAN 

^ANI), (H^iORGK, lujr works, i. 308 
0 Scihillor’s liousc;, description of, ii. 
113 

Scotch History Chair, i. 227 
Scotch servants, on, ii. l‘J8 
Scotsbrif^, lif(j at, i. 51), 111, 146, 166, 
317, 3(54, ii. 1), 14, 61, 183 
Scott, Sir Walter, writes article on, 
i. 120 

SeaCortli, visit to his wife at, i. 364 
Sewiill, William, his article on Carlyle, 

i. 11)3 

S. (1. O. (‘ tlie liev. Lord Sidney ’), ii. 
3(58, 361) iioU 

‘ Shoot iiig Niagara,’ publication of, ii. 
350 

Sinchiir, Sir Ceurge, ii. 237 
Soiitli Wales, invitations to, i. 208; 
description of, 304 

Special juries, remarks on, i. 100; ex- 
perience of, 206 

Spc'ddings, vi.sit to the, at Keswick, 

ii. 21)0 

‘Sj-i ritual Optics,* ii. 77 
Spring iiicc, ]\Ir. (Lord Montcaglc), i. 
121 

Spriiig Hic(s Stephen, i. 250 
SI. \ndrows I’rofessorsliip, the, i. 
33(5 

St. Ives, visit to, i. 276 
St.. h('t»nar(ls, (.’arlyle accompanies his 
Avil'e to, ii. 274 

St. haul’s, on the services at, ii. 
1.51 

Stanley, Dean, ii. 263 ; his champion- 
sfiip of iJishop Cohmso, 263; oilers 
Westminster Abbey as tlie last rest- 
ing-pl.‘ic(^ of Carlyle, 470; his 
l iineral sm inon, 470 
Stephen, Sir .James, ii. 423 
Sterling, John, his opinion of ('arlyle, 

i. 10; is c.'iught. by the Kadieal 
eftidemic, 38 ; olVendcsl by (larlyh^’s 
style, 40; ttarlylcf’s letters to, 81, 
1()7, 110, 122, 160, 226, 274, 285, 
332 ; dispute about Goethe, 122 ; his 
article on Carlyle in the ‘ W»’st- 
niinster Review,’ 161); had slate of 
liealth, 221); his ‘ Stratl'ord,’ 230; 
returns to Lon<lon from Italy, 267 ; 
Carlyle, 360; 340 ; his last letter to 
his death, Carlyle’s Life of him, 

ii. 68 

Stonehenge, Carlyle accompanies 
Kruerson to, i. 440 
‘ Stump Oratory,' ii. 30 
Sutfolk, visits to, i. 276, ii. 175 


WIN 

Sussex, a week's riding tour in, i. 104 
Symons, Dr., i. 300 


I’LANl), life at, i. 217, 240 
JL 322 ’ 

T(‘U Hours' bill, i, 336 
Terinysoji, Carlyle’s admiration for, i. 

1 00 ; poetical ; parallel to Carlyle 
2l)l;ii. (51 

Thames, Carlyle’s word-picture of a 
scene on tlie, i. Jl)5 
Thiers, M., ii. 83 

j Thirl wall, Connup (afterwards liishop 
i of St. David’s), i. 1(55, 18.5; invites 
I (.'arlyle to Wales, 208; CJarlyhj's 
I visit to him, 307 
Thurso l!astle, ii. 237 ; its neighbour- 
hood, 210 

Tieck’s ‘ Vittoria Accurombona,’ i. 
302 

j ‘ 'J’iim's,' (.’arlyle refuses employment 
on t li(>, i. 1 i 

I 'I'owii and country, 011, i. 107 
Trtjvelyan, Ids ‘ Idfo of Macaulay,’ 
Carlyle s opinion of, ii. 436 
Tytidall, .lohii, ii. ;>()(); Ids lecture on 
I Faijulay at the Uo^id Institution, 
365 ; Carlyle's opinion thereof, 366 


J ITT( )i{ J A ACCOllOMBONA,’ 
Tieck’s, i. 302 


TATTS'S portrait, Carlyle’s re- 
marks on, ii. 3S0 
! Wclistcr, meeting with, i. 164 
! Wellington, Duke of, Carlyde’s por- 
trait of him, ii. 16; his funeral, 
125 

Welsh, Mrs. (motluT of Mrs. T. Car- 
lyle), visit.-' lu‘r daughter in London, 
; i. 58 ; her dea<li, 234 
j Westminster Abbey, ou the services at, 
I ii. 451 

‘ West ndiisler Review,’ Steriing’sarticlo 
I oil Carlyle in the, i. 160 
I Wilberfoive, Bishop, ii. 44, 410 
1 Wilkie, the artist, Carlyie’s opinion of, 
i i. :{30 

I Wilson, Mi.ss, i. 07 
I Wilson. John, dcjith of, ii. 166; Car- 
I lylc’s estimate of him, 156 
I Wiiulsor Castle, Carlyle's comments 
1 on, i. 1 26 
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Wolfleley, Sir Garnet (now Lord), his 
interview with Carlyle, ii. 447 
Woolsthorpo, visit to, ii. 367 
Worcester, the battle-field of, i. 314 
Wordsworth, meeting with, i. 31 ; 
remarks on, 45 

Working classes, reflections on their 
condition, i. IfiO, 163, 171 


YOU 

Wycherley’s Comedies, Carlyle’s dis- 
satisfaction with, ii. 66 


Y oung, ARTIIUB, Ms tour in Ire- 
land, ii. 6 

‘ Young Irtiland ’ movement, i. 383 ; 
Carlyle’s opinion of it, 338 












